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AMOSEMESTa Lanious and Coma, 


þ 
|  Calcalnted, for the Meridian of "Lofs 68. 5 
| AMUSEMEN TI. 
| : Ks P RE F AE. 2 . 
c ur ade 1 hade SHFeb A upch tt} be. 
gives me authority to make as long 2 
| 1 bor a long preface id A 
2 8 — Thave vegtured to put one Here, 
under the appretienfion' that it will be very neceſfary to- 
ward che drug of the bob; tho" the generality 
of readers are of opinion, that a Preface, inſteat of Tetting 
c * work, does but expoſe the vanity of the author. 


A good general of an army is leſs embarraſſed at the 
head of his 1 an ill writer in the front of his 
productions. 22 knows not in what figure to — Fi. 
countenance -. he puts on a fierce and haughty ö lock, 
his readers think themſelves obliged to lower his topſail, 
and back a. ſtern: if he affects an humble ſneaking poſ-- 
ture, they ſlight and deſpiſe him: if he boaſts the excel- 
lency of his ſubject, they believe not a ſyllable of what 
he ſays; if he tells them 74 is little or nothing. in- it, 
they take him at his word: and to ſay nothing at ef 
work, is an inſufferable omiſſion in an author. 

1 know not what ſucceſs theſe papers will find in the 
world ; but if any NEL oy) e . in criticiſing upon. 
them, or reading them, my deſign is anſwered. - _ 

I have given the following thoughts the name of 
Amuſements; you will find them Serious or Comical, ac- 
cording to the hamour I was in when I wrote them ; 
and they will either divert, inſtruct, or tire you, after the 
humour you. are in when you read them 

T'other day one of the imaginary ſerious wits, who 
thought it a weakneſs in any. man to laugh, ſeeing a copy 
of this book, at the opening of it fell into a paſſion, and 
wrinkling up his noitrils like a heated fa/lon that had 
a. mare in the wind, faid, the book was unworthy-of the title, 
for grave ſuljects ſhould be treated with decorum ; and tauas 
to profane ſerious; matters, to blend them awith conical enter- 
tainments : what @ mixture is here, ſays he 
This variety of colours, ſaid I to my cenſurer, appears 
very natural to me; for if one ſtrictly examine all mens 
actions and diſcourſes, we ſhall find that ſeriouſneſs and 
merriment are near neighbours, and always live together. 
like friends, if ſullen moody ſots don't ſet them at vari- 
riance. Every day ſhews us, that ſerious maxims and ſober 
counſels often proceed. out of the mouths of the pleaſanteſt 
companions z. and ſuch. as affect to be always grave and 
muſing, are then more comica/ than they think themſelves. 

My ſpark puſhed his remonſtrance farther ; Are not you 
aſhamed, continued he, to print amuſements ? for you know 
that man was made for buſineſs, and not to fit amuſing bim 

Self like an owl in an ivy-buſþ ? To which I anſwered af» 
ter this manner, Twi = eh. 


The Preſate. 3 

The whole liſe of man is but one entire 77 

virtue only deſerves the name of buſineſs, and none dur 
they that practiſe it can be truly ſaid to be W for 
all the world beſides are idle. 

One amuſes himſelf by ambition; audtber b une. 
and another by that fooliſh paſſion love. Little folks amuſe 
themſelves 'in pleaſures, great men in the acquiſition of 
2 lory'; _ 1 * amuſed to think that all this is * 


n inves; i whole trevifaliibes of our hyes are but 
mere amuſdmrats, and life itſelf is but an  annfement” in 4 
continued expectatio of death. 

Thus much for ſerious matters: let vs now make haſts 
N 

have a great mind to be in print; but, above all, 
I would fain be an original, and that is a true comical 
thought: when all the learned men in the world are but 
tranſlators, is it not a pleaſant" jeſt that you ſhould ſtrive 
to be an original ?: You ſhould have obſerv'd your time, 
arid have come into the world with the ancient Greeks 
for that er 3 for the Latins themſelves are but'co- 

ters. - 

This diſcourſe hes mightily diſcouraged me. Is it trus 
ten} that there is ſuch ah embargo kd upon thortrion, 
thar no mam can produce anything that is perfectiy we, 
and entirely bis eu? Many authors, J confeſs, have 

told me o: I win enquire farther about it; and if Sit 
Nuger, Mr. De, and Mr. D'U:Fey conliras it; then F 
will believe it. N 

What need bY this il and clutter about original aus 
thors and tranſlations ? He who imagines briſkly, thinks 
Juſtly, and writes. correctly: is an original in the ſam 
thing that another had thought before him: the natufe 
air and curious turn he gives his tratflations, and the ap: 

cation wherewith he graces them, is enough to pers 

uade any /enfible man that he was able to think and per- 
form the” CET things, if they had not been — 7 and 
done before him, which is an atviniage owing 
birth, rather than to the excelleticy of theit parts beyond 
their ſacceſſors. 

Some of our modern writers, that have built t 
the fomidation ef the ancient, have ſo far excel 2 
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diſguifing their notions, and improving their firf eſſays, 
that they have acquir'd more glory and reputation than 
ever was given to the original authors; nay, have utterly 
effaced their memories. SH ie l e Slti:. 
Thoſe who rob the modern writers ſtudy to hide their 
thefts; thoſe who filch from the ancients, account it their 
ger but why che firſt ſhould. be more reproach'd than 
the latter, I can't imagine, ſince there is more wit in diſ- 
guiſing a thought of Mr. Locke's, than in a lucky tragſſa- 
tex of a paſſage from Horace. After all, it muſt . 
ed, that the genius of ſome men can never be brought to 
write correctly in this age, till they have formed their 
r from the ſtandard of the ancients, and the de- 
icacy of their expreſſion from the variety and turns of 
the zoderns ; and I know no regen why it ſhould be their 
diſparagement, to capacitate themſelves by theſe helps to 
ſerve the publicxk. in oth : ibi 
Nothing will pleaſe ſome men but books ſtuff d with 
antiguigy, groaning under the weight of earned quotati- 
ons drawn from the; fountains. And what is all ahis but 
pilfering ? But I will neither rob the ancient nor modern 
_ but pillage all I give you from the book of the 
world. -- . s 1 
The book of the world is very ancient, and yet al- 
ways eau. In all times men and their paſſions have 
been the ſubjects: theſe paſſions were always the ſame, 
tho they have been deliver'd to - poſterity in different 
manners, according to the different conſtitution of ages; 
and in all ages they are read by every one according to 
the characters of their wit, and the extent of their judg- 
Thoſe who are qualified to read and underſtand the 
book of the world, may be beneficial to the publick, 
in communicating the fruit of their ſtudies; but thoſe 
that have no other knowledge of the world but what 
ey collett from books, are not fit to give infrudions.to 
others. 6 Wt 


If the world then is a book that ought to be read in 
the original, one may as well compare it to a country 
that one cannot know, nor make known to others, 
without travelling through it one's ſelf. I began this 


Journey. very young; I, always lov' d to make reflections 


; upon 


4 
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upon every thing that preſented itſelf to my view; I was 
amuſed in making theſe refleftions; I have: amuſed my- 
ſelf in writing them ; and 1 wiſh my reader may amuſe 
himſelf in reading them. 

Some will think it another amuſement to find a book 
without a dedication, eſpecially from the hand which this 
comes from: for my part, I give them leave to make 


what reflections they pleaſe, but I can aſſure them this 
omiſſion of mine did not happen ſo much from a ſcarcity 
of panegyrick; as the want of a patran; for I can flatter 


as well as I could 3 years ſince, and ſtill retain the 


knack of dignifying- difiinguiſoing ſuch as do not de- 
ſerve it. | I | 


But as the devil would have it, my lord ſuch a one has 


been laugh'd into ſenſe, and has order'd his porter to ſay 


he is not at home to a poetical viſitant. The duke of — 
loves to be call'd heroe no where but in the frontiſpiece - 
of a play; and the marquis — 5 
thanks to tbe gentleman for his preſent, but without one 
piece of gold to enable him to live up to the title he 
compliments him with. The lady — loſes ſuch ſums at - 


civilly returns his 


cards, and her good-natur'd huſband is under ſuch ap- 


A of being ruffled by the P-—; and taken a peg 


wer, that e/egies, I am afraid, muſt henceforth ſupply 


the place of dedications ; and men of my profeſſion: will 
be more employ'd in writing on the death 


of the muſes, 
than making groſs comments on the lives of thoſe who 
did not think em worth living. | 
However, I am one of the firſt of the ſuburbian claſs 
that has ventur'd out with an amuſement of -this bulk, 
without making application to a nobleman's porter, and 
tiring him out with ſhewing him his maſter's name. 
Which conſideration I comfort myſelf with at no ſmall 


rate; and if I have ſent into the world what may divert 


* 


the pleaſant, pleaſe. the ſerious, © and inſtruct thoſe that 


are willing to be adviſed, it is beyond my expectance, 
and conſequently muſt be an amu/ement to my ſelf as well 


as others. 


— . ¶ —z 
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AMUSEMENT: II. 


N The Foege of the World. 


HERE is no. amuſement ſo entertaining and ad- 
\ e e as improving ſome of our leiſure· time 
[Ih an; Stelling, n ng a looſe to our ſouls that have 
pätʒjkeen upon by diverting them with agreeable 

reflections on the manners of the different countries we 

Journey thro', and the conflizufions of the ſeveral people 

the places we wilit urs; furniſhed with. If any man there- 

fore has an inclination to divert himſelf, T ſail with me 
1 round the globe, to ſuperviſe almoſt all che conditions of 
| human life, without being infected with the vanities and 
| 
| 
| 
| 


vices that attend ſuch a whimſical perambulation, let him 
follow me, who am going to relate it in a ſtile and lan- 
guage proper to the variety of the ſabject: for as the ca- 
-prichio came naturally into my perier anium, and I am as 
fond of what is the product « of my fancy, as a youg wo- 
man of the fruits of her loft virginity, I am reſolv'd to 
i'd purſue it chro- thick and thin, in order to enlarge my ca- 
Paciqy fora man of buſineſs. | 
| Where then ſhall I begin? In the name of miſchief, 
| What country will firſt preſent itſelf to my imagination? 
Ale Bien / I have hit upon it already: let us ſteer for the 
1 court, ſor that's the region whoſe inhabitants will read us 
h the beſt lecture of true knowledge, and give the molt 
| «acme —_ that the proipeer of the whole world can 


l us with 
1 2 The COURT. 


T 


| us ik or the mind. of man is capable of receiving. 
| The air they breathe there, is very fine and ſubtile; 
| only for about three parts and a half of four in the year, 
| - *tis liable to be infected with groſs vapours, full of at- 
| tery and lying. All the avenues leading to it are gay, 


HE Court is a ſort of a 1d way, an HEN of | 
what is univerſal, and abounds with all the va- 
of amuſements — 25 human occurrences can preſent 


reeable to the ſight, and all end in one and 
Jayling, ag 2 * 


Þ. 


K 7 


the ſame point, Bonotr and ſelfintereſt. Here fortune 
keeps her reſidence, and ſeems to expect that we make 
our addreſſes to her at the bottom of a long walk, which 
lies open to all comers and goers. One would be apt 
_ to think, at firſt ſight, that he might reach the end on't 
before he could count .twenty ; but there are ſo many 
by-walks and alleys to eroſs, ſo many turnings and 
windings to find out, that he is ſoon convinc'd of his 
miſtake. Tis contriv'd into ſuch an intricate maze, 
and obſcure manner, that the ſtraiteſt way is not always 
the neareſt ; and indirect practices and meaſures are of- 
tentimes very effectual helps to bring you to your jours 
ney's end, and forward your deſigns to reach it. It 
looks gloriouſly at a diſtance, but when you approach 
it, its beauty diminiſhes. | 
After all the inquiry I have made about it, I am not 
able to ſatisfy your curioſity, whether the ground it 
F ſtands upon be firm and ſolid ? A Dutch boor can as 
ſoon find out the cbntroverted article of predeftination, 
or an Engliſh Quaker prove infallibiliiy from his wife's 
lying on her back, as the moſt intelligent perſons in affairs, 
| at are foreign to the knowledge of it, can ever diſ- 
cover the arcana's of it at fitft ſight, I have ſeen ſome 
-new-comers tread as confidently upon it, as if they had 
been born there; but quickly found they were in a new 
world, where the tottering earth made em giddy and 
ſtumble : for tho' they knew good and evil were equally 
. uſeful to their advancement, yet were ſo aha ole to 
know which of the two they ought to employ to make 
their fortunes with, that for want of underſtanding only 
that pretty. knack, they made a journey to court only to 
go back again, and report at home they had the honout 
of ſeeing it. On the other fide, I have ſeen ſome old 
ſtagers walk upon court-ground as gingerly as upon ice 
f | or a quagmire, and with all the precaution and fear 
* imaginable, leſt they ſhould fall from a great fortune hy 
it the ſame defects that rais'd em; and not without cauſe, 
. for the ground is hard in ſome places, and ſinks in others; 
; but all people covet to get upon the higheſt ſpot, to 
, which there is no coming but by one paſiage, and that 
- is ſo narrow, that no ambitious pretender can keep the 
5 way, without joſtling other people down with his el- 
| | OL. III. | - Tank 'bows : 


* 
* 
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bows: and the farther miſchief on't is, that thoſe that 
keep their feet will not help up thoſe that are fallen, 
but make uſe of the ſame methods that are in practice 
amongſt a certain community of birds, (heavens forbid 
I ſhould fay Canary) that expel the lame and wounded 
from their ſociety, and are no manner of company for 
thoſe that are helpleſs, while ey are ſtill clapping their 
wings in defence of thoſe who have no occaſion for it, 
and permit every privilege to thoſe of their feather'd 
acquaintance who have the leaſt need of aſſiſtance, 


Stout ſhould his heart, and thoughtful be his head, 
That would in ſlipp ry paths with judgment tread, - 
And tempt the dangers which on courts attend, 

A ſmiling en my, and a treach*rous friend; 

As he of great preferments waits the call, 

Certain to flip, and almoſt ſure to fall. 


The difficulties we meet with in this country are very 
ſurprizing; for he takes the longeſt way about that keeps 
the old track of honeſty and true merit; for where the 
addreſs'of ſome does not help to make the fortune of 
others, immediately to eclipſe his deſert, calumny raiſes 
the thickeſt clouds, envy the blackeſt vapours, and the 
candidate 1s loſt in the fog of competitors, and muſt hide 
himſelf behind a favourite's recommendation, if ever he 
hopes to obtain what he ſeeks for: ſo that virtue is no 
longer virtue, nor vice vice, but every thing is con- 
founded and eaten up by particular intereſts. _ 

A profeſſed courtier, tho? he never aims at the peace 
of God, is paſt any man's underſtauding; and if he does 

od, it may be wholly attributed to chance ; if evil, you 
5 no reaſon to impute it to any thing but 4%gu. 


He that holds him by the hand, is in the ſame condition 


with him that hath a wet eel by the tail, you no ſooner 
think you are ſure of him, but you have loſt him, and 
he flips thro? your fingers with the ſame ſwiftneſs that 


he diſmiſſes you from his memory, after a thouſand 


promiſes of newer forgetting you. 

If familiarity breeds contempt, he ought to be the moſt 
defpicable creature living ; tor my dear friend is the firſt 
title you go by, tho' he never {aw you before that mi- 
3 nute ; 


2 * 6 


N * 2 be Court. | £35, | 9 
nute; 'and the next time you 2 — ſhall _ nothing - 
t6\ do but to pive yon jo the poſſeſſion of what you are 
now aſking of pd 1 Abe Ales 00 e kim by; 
when if you underſtood him as you ought, you would 
never loſe your time in making addreſſes to him. | 
Would you know what religion he is of, you muft 
$.;quire of his prince; for he Is the fitteſt perſon to re- 
ſolve the queſtion, provided he can give an account of 
his-own.” But have you a defire to be informed what 
good he has done for his country? To deal ingenuouſſy 
with you, follow my advice and aſk no body, for n 
man living can tell you. Other mens fins fare em in 
their faces, but theſe gentlemens guilt rides behind em, 
and may be diſtinguiſh'd by the multitude of their live- 
ries. If you offer to preſent one of em, be muff be 


 extuſed, he dare not accept of it, it's bribery, &c. But 


his man calls you aſide, tells you the butineſs ſhall be . 
done, gives the, law a milder interpretation, and tellin 
over the guineas, has a round ſum of his maſter for his 
pains, and is ſent out of the way to prevent the detection 
of ſuch unwarrantable proceedings. anther pes 
But tho? the courtiers ſeem to tend one and all to the 
ſame center, and honour and intereſt are what their 
wiſhes and endeavours terminate in, there are different 
ſpecies among e'm, as they have raiſed themſelves by 
rr TURAL e een ee en | 
Obſerve that old ſtarch'd fop there ; his hat and peruke 
continue to have as little acquaintance together as they 
had in the year 65. You would take him for a taylor 
by his mein, but he is another ſort of an animal, I aſſure 
you, a courtier, a politician, the moſt unintelligible thing 
now in being. Alk him his profeſſion, and you'll puzzle 
him with the inquiry; for he has run thro? the whole 
circle of employments, and never has been maſter of one 
grain of honeſty fince his admiſſion into either. Tran- 
Jubſtantiation, Non-reſtance and Predeſtination, have wice 
verſa been articles of his creed ;"and he is ſo well pro- 


vided with diſtinctions, that he can prove infidelity to 


his prince to be an act of ſervice" to his country, and that 
the only way to preſerve the Proteftant religion, is for 
ſuch as he to abjure it. Of all trades that are neceſſary+ - 
to ſet up an antiquated _ his Haberdaſber „ 
1 2 ea} 
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leaſt by him; for he wears no hat otherwiſe than under 
kis arm, left his brain . ſhould. be over-heated, and his 
head be rendered not cool enough for him to over-reach 
his maſter with. In ſhort, he is divifibile in infinitum, 
and you may as ſoon ſquare the circle, as reduce the 
ſeveral branches of the matters of fact he may be charged 
with, under one ſingle head, Your puny unexperienced 
-courtier fears every thing, but this gentleman is ſkilful 
in matters of change, and ſo well read in the viciſſitudes 
of ſublunary things, that he diſdains the reproaches of 
the ſubject; and being wrapt up in the protection of his 
prince, ſeems approbenive of nothing, till a vote of 
parliament flings him behind the curtain, and makes him 
play at bo-peep with politicks : at which diverſion we 
will leave him, to take a proſpect of yonder gay thing, 
that baſks himſelf in his ſovereign's ſmiles, and has 
elbow'd out as good a man, and as well deſcended as 
himſelf, from his maſter's. intimacy. He wears much 
fuch another habit on his ſhoulders as he formerly car- 
ned n his arm; andas an inſtance of his conqueſts 
the laſt war in the Netherlands, has fix as good Flanders 
mares to his coach as Engliſb money could purchaſe. 
Some are apt to blame him for making uſe of a coat of 
arms on it, and maliciouſly try their wits in making in- 
quiries how much money was paid the herald for the 

urchaſe of it: but I muſt have more manners, ſince 
- he's a great man; and there's no reaſon to ſuſpect him 

for any other than a a one, for keeping his ground 
where the generality of the fame profeſſion /o/e theirs. 
He has — 2 as many eſtates as any Engliſb P — of 
em all, yet is endued with that forecaſt, as not to have 
a foot of land in a place where one day his title may be 
called in queſtion: and as for the dirty acres, like Sir 
72 in TD Congreve's Old-Batchelor, he has waſh'd 
bis hands. of em, but in another manner; for he has ſuf- 
ficiently daub'd em with fingering what he received in 
exchange for em. In ſhort, his man/ion-houſe is not in 
 th:s au, 1. e. in the kingdoms of Great-Britain and 
-Treland, tho? his abiding-place is; and there is ſuch a 
t gulph between bis poſſeſſions and ours, that a re- 
ion. ad hath as little regard with him as that againſt 
imeaorality and prefanengſ ). 


But 


— "a 


Uo LL On { v 
But as this gentleman has worked himſelf into favour 


by his good looks and deportment, ſo it will not be amiſs 
to take a view of that ſuperannuated ſinner there, who 
has had other qualifications to recommend him. Let me 
tell you, Sirs, it's a brave thing to be a general officer, 
without bearing the fatigues of a camp; and there's 
nothing like being paid for a regiment of red locuſts, 
without running the hazard of bearing em company 
amongſt the deſolations of war and famine. It's the 
happieſt and moſt contented ſtate imaginable, to ee the 
8 of battles, without the danger of being 
wounded in 'em, and hear the artillery roar by days, 
without any apprehenſions of being frightned from flaſb- 
ing in the pan at night with one's miſtreſs. As for my 
art, if it were allowed me to chuſe my condition of 
ife, I ſhould aſſuredly pitch on ſuch a one as this; onl 
if it was my fortune to have his bed- fellow, I ſhoul 
deſire to be without his age: and in this wiſh madam — 
would not refuſe to join with me, if reports ſpeak true 
2 as grey hair ſeems to demonſtrate in relation to 


I could purſue my diſcourſes in the character of that 
B— that has a pendulum on his neck, as if he moved 
by mechaniſm; but honeſt 1 pains-taker, 
he has ſo mortified himſelf with faſting and praying 
that the tranſlation bill may not paſs, that it would be 
a piece of cruelty to triumph over his imperfections, 
tho? the world is apt to cenſure him for taking another 
man's houſe over his head, and beſpeaking the poſ- 
ſeſſion of it before the tenant for life is dead. A mul- 
titude of obſervations might alſo be made on others that 
inhabit in this {lippery tenement ; but as the city is 
more peopled than the court, and con/equently muſt have 
a greater number of amuſements, we muſt reſerve a 
greater ſpace for remarks on it, ſince there is matter 
enough to employ. us, ſhould we take up the whole 
duration of time, and beſpeak. eternity for a life that ts. 
equal to it, | _—_ * 
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AMUSEMENT' III. 
21-1 6. ND. 0 YN: 


L ONDON isa world by itſelf; we daily diſcover in 
it more new countries, and ſurpriſing ſingularities, 
than in all the uniyerſe beſides. There are among the 
Londoners ſo many nations differing in manners, cuſtoms, 
and religions, that the inhabitants themſelves don't know 
a quarter of em. Imagine then what an Indian would 
think of ſuch a motly herd of people, and what a di- 
verting amuſement it would be to him to examine with 
'a traveller's eye all the remarkable things of this mighty 
city. A whimſy now takes me in the head, to carry 
this ſtranger all over the town with me : no doubt but 
his odd and fantaſtical ideas will furniſh me with variety, 
and * with diverfion. | > Lge 
'Thus I am reſolved to take upon me the genius of an 
Indian, who has had the curioſity to travel hither among 
us, and who had never ſeen any thing like what he ſees 
in London. We ſhall fee how he will be amazed at cer- 
tain thangs, which the prejudice of cuſtom makes to 
ſem reaſonable and natural to uius. 
To diverſify the ſtile of my narration, I will ſome- 
times make my traveller ſpeak, and ſometimes I will 
.take up. the diſcourſe myſelt. I will repreſent to myſelf 
the abſtracted ideas of an Indian, and I will likewiſe re- 
preſent ours to him. In ſhort, taking it for granted, 
that we two underſtand each other by half a word, I 
will ſet both 5% and my imagination on the ramble. 
Thoſe that won't take the pains to follow us may ſtay 
where they are, and ſpare themſelves the trouble of 
reading farther in the book; but they that are minded 
to amuſe themſelves, ought to attend the caprice of the 
author for a few moments. | | | 
Il will therefore ſuppoſe this Indian of mine dropp'd 
perpendicularly from the clouds, and finds himſelf all 
on a ſudden in the midft of this prodigious and noiſy 
city, where repoſe and filence dare ſcarce ſhew their 
heads in the darkeſt night. At firſt daſh the __ 
; 4 | amours 
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clamours near Temple-Bar ſtun him, fright him, and 


make him giddy. Free 91 
He ſees an infinite number of different machines, all 
in violent motion, ſome riding on the top, ſome within, 
others behind, and Jebu on the coach-box, whirling 
ſome dignified villain towards the devil, who has got 
an eſtate by cheating the publick. He lolls at full 
ſtretch within, and half a dozen brawny, bulk-begotten 
feotmen behind. 4 HT 
In that dark ſhop there, feveral myſteries of iniguity 

have ſeen /-+bt; and it's a fign our Saviour's example 
is little regarded, ſince the money-changers are ſuffered 
to live ſo near the Temple. T'other fide of the way 
directs you to a houſe of a more ſweet-{melling favour 
than its owner's conſcience; and you can no ſooner 
22 yourſelf to make water near his back-window, 

ut you ſhall have an obliging female look thro' her 
fingers to take the dimenſions of the pipe that emits it. 
Here ſtands a ſhopkeeper who has not ſoul. enough to 
wear a beaver hat, ar key of his ſmall beer in his 
pocket; and not far from him a ſtingy trader, who has 
no ſmall beer to have-a key to. One ſide of the way 
points & * out a bookſeller tarn'd quack, with his e/zxirs 
and gallipots ready to poiſon old Galen, and the reſt of 
his worm-eaten men of phyſick's works, which. have 
taken no other air than what blows upon his tall, ſince 
they unhappily fell into his hands; and Yother directs 
you to a drvinity-monger, Wwho, to the dean of St. Pauls 
immortal credit, is ready to atteſt that there is one lig 
that has got money by Ha and can prove. any man's 
opinion to be heterodox, and inconſiſtent with that of 
the Chriſtian church, if he believes otherwiſe. 
Some carry, others are carried: Make way there, ſays 
a gouty-legg'd chairman, that is carrying a punk of 
quality to a Mornings exerciſe ; or a Barthilomexw baby- 
beau, newly launch'd out of a chocolate-houſe, with his 
pockets as empty as his brains. Male room there, fays 
another fellow driving a wheel-barrow of nuts, that 
ſpoil the lungs of the city prentices, and make them 
wheeze over their miſtraſſes as bad as the phlegmatick 


cuckolds their maſters do, when called to family duty. 


One draws, another drives. Stand up there, you blind 
B 4 | dog, 
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dog, fays a carman, will you have the cart ſqueeze your 
guts out ? One tinker knocks, another bawls, Habe you 
bra/:-pot, iron-pot, Rettle, Millet or a frying-pan to mend f 
Whilſt another ſon of a whore yelps louder than Ho- 
mer's ſtentor, Two @ groat, and four for fix-pence, 
mackerel. One draws his mouth up to his ears, and 
howls out, Buy my founders, and is followed by an old 
burly drab, that ſcreams out the ſale of her maids and 
her /n at the ſame inſtant, | | h 

Here a ſooty chimney- ſweeper takes the wall of a 
gore alderman, and a broom-man juſtles the pay/en of 

e pariſh, There a fat greaſy porter runs a trunk full- 
butt upon you, while another ſalutes your antlers with a 
flaſket of eggs and butter. Turn out there, you country 
putt, ſays a bully with a ſword two yards long jarring at 
his heels, and throws him into the kennel. ' By and b 
comes a chriftening, with the reader ſcrewing up his — | 
to deliver the ſervice alamode de Paris, and afterwards 
talks immoderately nice and dull with the goffips, the 
midwife ſtrutting in the front, and young original ſin as 
fine as fippence, followed ' with the vocal muſick of 
. &itchen-ftuff ha you maids, and a damn'd trumpeter call- 
ing in the rabble to ſee a calf with fix legs and a top- 
knot. There goes a funeral with the men of roſem 
after it, licking their lips after three hits of white fach. 
and claret at the houſe of mourning, and the /exron 
walking before, as big and bluff as a beef-eater at a co- 
ronation. Here a poet ſcampers for't as faſt as his legs 
u ill carry him, and at his heels a brace of bandog-baily:, 
with open mouths ready to devour him and all the nine 
muſes ; and there an evidnce ready to ſpue up his falſe 
641hs at the ſight of the common executioner. 

We were jogging forward into the city, when our 
Indian caſt his eye upon one of his own complexion, 
at a certain coffee-houſe which has the /uz ſtaring its 
ſign in the face, even at midnight when the moon is 
queen regent of the planets, and being willing to be ac- 
- quainted with his countryman, gravely inquired what 
province or kingdom of /zdia he belonged to; but the 
ſooty dog could do nothing but grin and ſhew his teeth, 
and cry, Coffee, Sir, Tea, will you pleaſe to walk in, 
Sir, @ freſh pot upon my word, Wherefore, to * — 

N elves 


politicks, to beadles, and other underlings o 


LONDON. 
ſelves a little, and recover our ears from the deafneſs 
which the confuſed noiſe of the ſtreet had occaſioned in 
zem, we | follow'd ; and at the entrance of the room, 
according to ancient cuſtom, ſaluted the handſome woman 
at the bar with our hats, and took our ſeats. But We 
had no ſooner placed ourſelves, when a gentleman whoſe 
fword was in mourning for his extravagance, and whoſe 

ig had outlived every ſuch thing as a curl in it, came 
and far down by us, and perceiving us to be ſtrangers, 
under pretext of civility accoſted us with diſcourſes re- 
lating to the town, Sc. The Indian, for his part, 
2 — to him very attentively ; but I, who had 
accuſtomed to ſuch ſort of penſioners, took him afide,, 
and told him I had heard the ſtory of Sir John ſeveral. 
times, that the Indian was a perſon of philoſophy, &c.. 
however he might call for a diſh of coffee or two, they 
were at his ſervice, provided he would ſpare the repe«. 
tition of his legend to us, at a time when there were ſb. 


many young fops that had both leiſure and inclination 
enough to believe every word he ſaid, and would pro- 
1 


bably give him a dinner for his pains. 

We were no ſooner got rid of our impertinent, but 
we had a hurry of objects, whoſe every individual was; 
worthy of our ftrifteſt obſervation :. parſons, lawyers,, 
apothecanes, projectors, exciſemen, organiſts, picture- 
ſellers, fiddlers and bailiffs, were the ſeveral ingredients 
this miſcellany of mortality was compos'd. of; and ĩt was 
extremely pleaſant to take notice of a certain mecbanici, 
who mov'd like clock-work, a dandling another man's 


children, and as fond of 'em as if they were his own«. 
But what call'd for our particular obſervation, was a 
' certain triumvirate of perſons who are always fond of” 


a particular place, and are as conſtantly to be ſeen fit-. 
ung on the bench near the fire, as a certain church 
warden of St. B in the ſame ſtreet is giving au- 
dience in his ſnop amongſt Old Jacl 4 

the pariſfl, 


m eight to ten in the morning, in his night- 

Theſe gentlemen, with very cogitabund aſpects, made 
up the three degrees of compariſon: N 'em. The. 
leaſt of them, to give the company a tinQure of his. 
exemplary ſobriety, i" L the moſt. al ſlemious mien: 
ans 3 5 | "i 
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in the world; the middlemoſt for his part, as he had 
nothing in him, ſo he pretended to emit nothing from 
him, but contented hamfelf with the name of an humble 
auditor : but the talleſt, like the ſon of Ki, having 
found his two aſſes, manag'd them accordingly. As 
he was fingular in the poſition of his hat, ſo he held 
opinions contrary to the reſt of the world; and he was 
grown. ſo /cabbed with the itch of diſputing, that for 
the ſake of ſhewing his parts, the worſt of perſuaſions 
were as orthodox with him as the beſt. * Sometimes he 
argu'd on the ſide of Popery, becauſe it tolerated pic- 
tures; another time Geneva was a bleſſed place, on 
account of its inhabitants not regarding em, whence he 
deduc'd this lucky inference, that a man who ſold 'em 
again might buy *em cheap there. Whatever the doc- 
trine was, intereſt was the application, and Oliver 
CromwelPs picture was in more eſteem with him than 
Charles the martyr's, if it bore a higher price. This 
worthy perſon: alſo defir'd to be amongſt the number of 
the ab/temious; and knew the method prime well of 
talking three hours for a pennyworth of tea; but that 
man that cannot abſtain from eh in Lent, is like to paſs 
undiſtinguiſhed from the reſt of his fellow creatures, 
whoſe failings he's ſo apt to take notice of. 

So many, contradictions fell from the mouth of this 
nuould be an oracle, with his hat button'd behind, that the 
judicious Iadian was in haſte to be gone to a place where 
he might have more inſtructive difcourſe ; wherefore 
we left him and his ab/temicus comrades, and taking 
our leave of ſmoke, noiſe and nonſenſe, made the bel | 
of our way down to the Exchange, without makin 
any other obſervations, than that there were more monthly i 
edlie8ions in one ſhop, than would be fold in a zwelve- 3 


non h, and malice and'1ll-nature in the owner of an- 


ether, than he could diſperſe amongſt his neighbaurs, 
mould he live to the next year of jubilee. —_ 
As our way to the great cathedal lay down ftreet, 
ſo we foxbore going to ſee the place where Peter's wife 
formerly ftood, to pay a viſit to what was conſecrated 
0 Pauly: Tho? there are people of ſome perſuaſions | 
thatdon't ſtick to ſay one Temple is full as edifying as 
the other; and many women entertain thoſe very 
7 25 thoughts 
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we ſhall ſooner a 
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thoughts of elopement at church, which they after 


put in practice at taverns. But buſineſſes of this nature 
are grown ſo frequent in this city, that in a ſhort time 
| ire at the continency of a married 
woman, than her want of it; and ſince there is no 


other puniſhment than for 'em to be deprived by act 


of parliament of the company they fled from, in all 


probability we ſhall, in a ſhort time, have more horns | 


of our growth here, than are to be found in the Neau- 
Foreft, - - 


After a happy deliverance from the brawling conſort | 


of fiſh-women, and thoſe that fell puddings and pyes. 
on Fleet-Bridge, and our paſſage by good king Lud and 
his two ſons, where the poor citizens are contin*d, and 
ſtarve amidſt copies of their freedom, we enter'd in 
the Strait-Gate, which is weſtward of that noble edi- 
fice, and leads us into thoſe paths which, as our religion 


teaches us, tend to ſalvation. The multitude of work - 


men, the bulk of the ſtones, and the prodigious cir- 
cumference of the pillars, amaz'd my companion to 
ſuch a degree, that could we have met Sir Chriftepoer 
Wren, he would have paid him that act of adoration 
the place was built for an infinite Being to receive. He 
look'd upon the labour that was ſpent in building the 
Chineſe-wwall to be nothing to it, Sc. However, after 


he was recovered from his wonder, he could not but 
_ Obſerve from the ſmallneſs of the windows, that the 


builder was no enthuſiaſt, and had no intention to make 


any great boaſts of the light auitbin. 1 
He agreed the choir was very magnificent, the iron- 


work exquiſitely. fram'd, and nothing could be more 
agreeable than the organ; but having met with very 
little that look'd like religion before, ſince his arrival 


in theſe parts, he ſeem'd inquiſitive. in relation to the 


numerous congregation, and reaſons that brought "em, 
together. When T return'd for anſwer, theſe dark. 


fouls in «v/izte garments here come for the ſake of their 


ſalaries, and are hid to aſk bleſſings for rhemſelves; 


_ thoſe gentlemen that know nothing of the matter, and: 


carry all their devotion in their eyes and ears, are 


ſtrangers, and come in only to £0 out again; and thoſe 


C 


ladies that look thro? their fingers whule the ſerviee is 
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ſinging, had never been here but for the ſake of the 


muſick and long perukes. 
This fort of devotion was a new manner of worſhip 


to a perſon who was born in a country where there 
were ſuch bigots to the profeſſion they were educated 
in, and he expreſſed his diſlike of it in terms which 
bore a ſuitable abhorrence of - ſuch unjuſtifiable pro- 
ceedings. Wherefore we turned our backs on biſhop 
Overall”s tall meagre diſciple, and ſtaying to ſee him 
take his wife, alias his reaſons, in his hand after the 
ſervice was done, bad adieu to the reſidentiaries ſtalls, 
whoſe owners made a fine-cure of 400 J. per annum; 
while H— I was a-ſiretching his lungs in order to 
maintain a long white wig, and a hackney-coach, and 
| the worthy ſubdean was chanting forth ſuch deep ſtrains, 
as made it appear to the female audience, that tho' he 
had not a chamber-woice, his quail-pipe ſhewed him 
excellently well qualified for chamber practice. But 
before we got out of this venerable dome, I chanc'd to 
hammer out the following ſtanza's, in relation to the 
rebuilding it. a 


[| This fabrick which at firſt was built 
i To be God's houſe of pray”r, 
q And not to pamper priefts in guilt, 


Or hold a ſleeping mayor; 
Once periſh'd by the vengeful flame, 
Which all its beauties raz'd, 
Nor could its awful patron's name 
Protect the pile it grac d. 
But as it fell before by fire, 
Which then deſtroy'd it whole, 
So now to heaw/n its heights aſpire, 
And riſe again by 8 


Our direct way to the great place bf noiſe and tu- 

mult, the Royal Exchange, 1 down Cheapfide, we 

forbore paying a viſit to the ſellers in the church- 

ard, but left one rich old curmudgeon walking about 

Lis ſhop in vindication of a perpetual-motion, that having 

got by the prieſthood, to ſhew his gratitude, was per- 
petually cloathed like a pariſh-clerk ; another fare 
| behin 


man or other, whom he had loſt by, to take a he 


| ſeveral ſpecies tend to one center, 'wiz. ſelf- in 


| ſhall only take notice, that my Indian, whether out of 


1 was forced to _ him to a neighbouring phyſician, \ 
y 


or thoſe redoubted authors that take the benefit of the 


LO MAG: 19 
behind his compter with multitudes of reams of divinity - 
waſte-papers about him, in expectation of ſome clergy- 


glaſs with; and a third a-tearing thoſe calculations of 
gain in a fury which he had made, and aſſur'd himſelt of 
— Dampier's laſt unſucceſsful wage ; to haſten our 
arrival at that fabrick where mankind ſeems to be epi- 
tomiz d, and the different tempers of humanity in its 


which 1s accounted the / mum bonum. 0 

But as Cheapſide is a ſtreet well furniſhed with matter 
for obſervation, and the ſhopkeepers ſtand here on pur- 
poſe to be taken notice of, ſo it may poſſibly be look'd 
upon as an indecency offer'd to their employments, to 
paſs by em without a compliment, or an harangue upon 
their characters; for they are the fondeſt people living 
of being made publick ; and rather than not be 4nown 
at all, would be known for. what they are. However, 
I muſt huſband my obſervations at this time, and ſince 
a more convenient opportunity will offer itſelf hereafter, 


the ſeveral indigeſted ideas he had receiv'd from the di- 
verſity of objects he met with, or a ſort of a — 
that had laid hold of him, at the firſt fight of the chim- 
ney-{weepers at the conduit, that look d ſo much hike 
his own countrymen, was taken ſick in an inſtant, and 


whom ſome have falſely aſperſed with the name of a 
N becauſe he lives ſo near their furniture- 
office. e - * 
The worſhipful graduate in the noble art of man- 
ſlaughter, receiv'd us with a civility that was peculiar | 
to him at the fight of four half-crowns ; and tho? he 
had made a fine-cure of moſt of his other patients, re- + 
covered him from his indiſpoſition in an inſtant. But 
as the doQor's voluminous works made no ordin 
figure among the refuſe of the learned in Ductslane, 


- 


air upon the rails in Moorefields, ſo the method he made 
uſe of towards his recovery was altogether uncommon 
and extraordinary. In a word, we were no ſooner en- 
ter d into his conſultation-room, but the phyfician in 


3 ordinary 


* 
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ordinary made his appearance with two large folio's in 
his hands, and having aſk*d me the — 2 friend's 
diſtemper, (for he was not then capable of giving him 
an account of it himſelf) and made ſome inquiry with 
his 2 in relation to the beating of the pulſe, he 
open'd the tremendous page by way of exorciſm, and 
fell a reading one of the deſcriptions of prince Arthur's 
battles ſo 1 that the very noiſe of the words 
awaken'd the modeſt Indian out of his lethargy and by 
way of ſympathy freed him from one fright, by putting 
him into another. N | 
For heaven's ſake, ſaid the patient, my dear friend, 
where are we, or what language does that honeſt gen- 
tleman there make uſe of, that rattles ſo mightily in the 
throat, and confounds a man's underſtanding by endea- 
vouring to improve it? This is one of our Engli/h 
doors, cry*d 1, that having murder'd the people, as for 
extirpating the language, and falling foul upon every 
individual ſyllable that compoſes the vocabulary, He's 
à poet, let me tell you, and what is more, makes verſes 
in his own coach too. He tells a ftory admirably well 
in a coffee-houſe, if apothecaries and ſurgeons are judges, 
and has been ſome time fince made a tool of at court, 
if there are any wiſe men there. In ſhort, he has been 
"dignified with a title for making a king of a prince; and 
whatever you do, you muſt uſe him as the great ones 
have done, that is, flatter him, and tell him he's the beſt 
man at beroicks, in the preſent age, or he'll diſmiſs you 
with a pull to rectify your judgment, that ſhall ſend you 
to a place where a great many bold zell-truths are gone 
before you. If you intend to dine with him, or fit with- 
in ten yards of him, up one pair of ſtairs at Garraway's 
-coffee-houſe, you muſt cry, Sir Richard, your paraphra/c 
upon — outdoes your Arthurs; but for your own dear 
health's fake, don't ſay, in dulneſs. This thought put 
me in mind of ſome verſes a friend of mine wrote ſome 
time fince on that inimitable undertaking ; which for the 
novelty of the expreſſion, and the oddneſs of thought 
1 judg'd proper to communicate, as follows : 


; When Job contending with the devil I ſaw, | 
It did my wonder, but not pity draw 3 = 
| or. 


ST 3 * „ - hk. 4 


ther than not be a cut 


- i | 
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{1 For I concluded, that without fume rich, © 
IA A faint at any time could match Old Nick. 


1” Next, came a fiercer fiend upon his bach, 


I nean his ſpouſe, and flunn'd him with her clack 
But frill I could not pity him, as knowing © © 
A crabb-tree cudgel ſoon would ſend her going. 
But when the quack engag d with Job 1lby'd, 
The Lord have mercy on poor Job, Fcry'd: 
What ſpouſe and Satan did attempt in vain, 
The quack will compaſs with his murd'ring pen, 
And on a dungbil leave poor Job agen. 
' © With impious doggrel hel pollute his theme, 
And make the ſaint againſt his will blaſpheme. 


From hence we made towards the Royal Exchange; 
and, between Sadler s-Hhall and M oodſtreet, met a friend 
of mine that deals in linnen, ſtanding at his ſhop- door; 
and having occaſion for his acquaintance, in order to take 
up ſome ſhirts and handkerchiefs which men under poeti- 
cal circumſtances generally ſtand in need of, I firuck 
into diſcourſe with him ; Bae the firſt thing, as ill luck 
would have it, I caſt my eyes on, was an inſcription in 
ſeveral Places of the ſhop, which made me almoſt as 
mute as a fiſh, and was, No truft upon retail, However, 
I reflected to myſelf, that this caveat did not exclude 
thoſe that would tick upon wwholzfale, Wherefore, ra- 

er I propoſed to take up 
ſeveral whole pieces by way of Credit; but the cream 
of the jeſt was, the man knew his trade, as alſo that 
which I had made Profeſſion of, ſo that I was never the 
farther from continuing ſhirtleſs for the propoſal. We 
were now almoſt come to Woodftreet-corner, when I be- 
thought myſelfit was more adviſeable to go on the other 
ſide of the ſtreet, than to endanger my corps by coming 
within reach of the men-eaters, that ſtood not far off, 
Seeking whom they might devour, and defir'd the Indian 
to croſs over the way, which he did accordingly. 


Avoid that turning, faid I, if you would have me for 


your companion, for it's a place of no 1 for a 
man who has made as much uſe of the public faith as 


I have. Thaſe fellows, that give their attend 1 * 
{Ys 4 t Ee 
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little below, at the priſon-gate, I muſt be plain with 
u, are no company for I have been too late- 
- ly—under their clutches to defire any more dealings with 
— ; and I cannot come within a furlong of the Re/z 
ſpunging-houſe, without five or ſix yellow-boys in my 
pockets, to calt out thoſe devils there, who would 
otherwiſe infallibly take poſſeſſion of me. With that 
1 told him how I had once (on account of damn'd no- 
verint univerfi”s, and other heretical papers, as notes 
under my hand, Oc.) been confin'd there; and that 
being without hopes of releaſe, I had put pen to paper 
and written my own elegy, which being too long to 
de repeated, I ſatisfied his curioſity in ſome part, by 
the rehearſal of the following epitaph, which was the 
| Reader, beneath this turf Ilie, 
And bold myſelf content. JE 209 
Piſs, if you pleaſe, pray what care J. 
Since now my life is pennt: 
A marble-ſtone indeed might tes 
"My body from the weather, | 
And gather people as I ſleep, 
And call more fools together. 
But hadft thou been from whence I came, 
Thon dft never mince the matter, 
But ſhew thy ſentiments the ſame, 
And hate ſtone-doublets after. 
Pm dead, and that's enough t acquaint 
4 man of any ſenſe, 
That if he's looking for a ſaint, 
ile muft go farther hence. 
Between two roſes down I fell, 
As *twixt two ſtools a platter, 
One held me up exceeding well, 
T*other did no ſuch matter: 
The Roſe by Temple-Bar gave wine,. 
Exchang'd for Salk. and fill d me; 
But being for the ready coin, | 
The Roſe in Woodſtreet ald mt. 


My 


My companion was pleas'd to ſee me ſo merry under 
my affliction, but being of a genius altogether full of 
ſpeculation, diverted the diſcourſe to more material in- 
quiries in relation to trade, which he ſaw was the whole 
buſineſs of our citizens. N 5 . 0 

While I behold this town of London, ſaid our con- 
templative traveller, I fancy I behold a prodigious ani- 
mal, The ſtreets are ſo many weins, wherein the people 
circulate. With what hurry and fwiftneſs is the circu- 
lation of London perform'd? You behold, cry'd I to 
him, the circulation that is made in the hone of Lokbem, 
but it moves more briſkly in the blood of the citiæens; 
they are always in motion and activity. Their actions 
ſucceed one another with ſo much 2 that they 

begin a thouſand things before they have ſiniſned one, 

wn. finiſh a thouſand others before they may properly 
be ſaid to have begun them. 1138 

They are equally uncapable both of attention and pa- 
tience, and.tho' nothing is more quick than the effects 
of hearing and ſeeing, yet they don't allow themſelves 
time either to hear or ſee ; but, like moles, work in the 
dark, and undermine one another. 


All their ſtudy and labour is either about profit or 


pleaſure; and they have ſchools for the education of 
their faking horts which they call apprentices: in the 
. of trade : a term unintelligible to foreigners, 
and which none truly underſtand the meaning of, but 
thoſe that practiſe it. Some call it overavitting thoſe 
they deal with, but that 1s generally denied as a heteredox 
definition; for wit was never accounted a London commo- 
dity, unleſs among their wives, and other city-finners 3 
and if you { all the warehouſes and ſhops from 
A hitecbapel- bars to St. Clement's, if it were to ſave 'a 
man's life, or a woman's honeſty, you cannot find one 
farthingworth of «viz among them. 

Some derive this heatheniſh word trade from a He- 
brew original, and call it over-reaching : but the Jews 
deny it, and ſay the name and thing is wholly Chriſtian; 
and for this interpretation quote the authority of a 
London alderman, who ſold 'a Few five fatts of right- 
handed gloves without any fellows to them, and after- 


wards 


* 
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wards made him purchaſe the left-handed ones to match 
them, at double the value. 
Some call trade hone? gain, and to make it more pa- 
latable have lacker'd it with the name of godlinejs 3 and 
hence it comes to paſs, that the generality of Londoner: 
are counted ſuch eminent profeſſors ; but, of all gueſſers, 
he comes neareſt the mark that ſaid, Trade was playing 
a game at long Loodum, or dropping fools pence into 
knaves pockets, till the /ellers were rich, and the buyers 
were bankrupts. anieltoe nga 7 
That magnificent building there, which ſtands in the 
middle of London, is for the accommodation of the 
Lady Trade, and her heirs and ſucceſſors for ever, and is 
fo full of amuſements about twelve o'clock every day, 
that one would think all the world was converted into 
news-mongers and intelligencers; for that's the firit 
ſalutation among all mankind that frequent that place. 
What news from Scandaroon and Aleppo! ſays the Turkey 
Merchant. What price bear currans at Zant ? apes 
at Tunis? religion at Rome ? cutting a throat at Naphs ? 
whores at Venice? and the cure of a clap at Padua? 
What news of ſuch a ſhip? ſays the /z/urer : Is there 


any hope of her being caſt away, ſays the adventurer, 


for I have infurd more by a thouſand pounds than I 
have in her? So have I through mercy, ſays a ſecond, 
and therefore let's leave a letter of advice for the maſter, 
at the new light-houſe at Plymouth, that he does not 


fail to touch at the Goodawen-/ands, and give us ad- 


vice of it from Deal or Canterbury, and he ſhall have 
another ſhip for his faithful ſervice as ſoon as he comes 
to London. | | Bas 

+I have a bill upon you, brother, ſays one alderman 
to another. Go home, brother, ſays the other, and if 
money and my man be abſent, let my wife pay you out 


of her priuy-purſe, as your good-wife lately paid a bill 


at 725 for me, I thank her ladyſhip. 

- Hark you, Mr. Breker, I have a parcel of excellent 
logwood, block-tin, ſpiders-brains, philoſophers-guts, 
Don Qaixot's windmills, hens-teeth, ell-broad pack- 
thread, and the quinteſſence of the blue of plumbs. 
Go, you puppy, you are fit to be a broker, and _ 
* OW 


— 
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know that the Greſbamites buy up all theſe rarities by 
wholeſale all the year, and retail them out to the ſo- 
ciety every firſt of April. Fan NWA 


_ Hah, old acquaintance ! touch fleſn: I have been 


- 


ſeeking thee. all the Change over. I have a preſſin 

occaſion for ſome ſeeds of ſedition; Facobite rue; 4 
abbig herb of grace; can'ſt furniſh me? Indeed, lau, 
no, ſaith the merchant, I have juſt parted with them to 
the ſeveral coffee-houſes about the town, where the 

reſpective merchants meet, that trade in thoſe commo- 
dities; but if you want but a ſmall parcel, you may be 
ſupplied by Mrs. Bald, or Dar y and his ſon- 
in-law Bel and Clapper, and moſt bookſellers in London 


, Boy g IV de karte 
ittle, 


Stay a Mr. I have a word in private to you. 
If you know any of our vg friends that have occaſion 
for any ſtaunch votes for the choice of mayors or ſheriffs, 
that were calculated for the meridian of London, but will 
ſerve indifferently for any city or corporation in Furope, 
our friend Mr. Page has abundance that lie upon 
his hands, and will be glad to diſpoſe of them a good 
pennyworth. Enough, ſaid the other, they are no 
winter's: traffick ; for though mayors and woodcocks 
come in about Michaelmas, they don't 'lay —— wm . 
"Nl talk with 


ſheriffs till about Miaſummer, and then we 

him abaqut thoſe weighty matters. 0b 
There ſtalks a 1 eant and his mace, ſmelling at 
the merchants backſides, like a hungry dog for a 
dinner. x "7 72 ein 
There walks a public notary tied to an inkhorn, like 


an ape to a clog, to put off his Heathen-Greek commo- 


dities, bills of ſtore, and charter- parties. | 
That wheefing, ſickly ſhew, with his Breeches full 
of the prices of male and female commodities, pro- 
jets, complaints, and all miſmanagements from Dan 
to Beerſpeba, is the Devil's broker, and may be ſpoken 
with every Sunday, from eleven in the morning till four 
in the afternoon, at the Qualers meeting, or his lodging, 
and not after; for the reſt of his time, on that day, 
he employs in adjuſting his accompts, and playing at 
back-gammon with his principal. There goes a rar 
catcher in ſtate, brandiſhing his banner, Hke a black- 
£2; | | moor 
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moor in a pageant; on the execution-day of roaſt- beef, 
grealy-gee e, and cuſtards. And there ſneaks a hunger- 

d v/urer of a druggiſt, in queſt of a crazy citizen 
for 2 or | continuance-money,' whom the other ſhuns as 
carefully as a ſerjeant, and avoids with as much in- 


duſtry as he does making up his accounts with God 


Almighty. © . * A 
Now ſay I to my Indian, is not all this, hedge-podpe, 
pen confuſion, and a perfect amuſement? The 
oniſn'd traveller reply'd, Without doubt the indi- 
geſted chaos was but an imperfect repreſentation of this 
congregated huddle. | But what moſt amuſes my under- 
ſtanding is, to hear em ſpeak all languages, and talk 
of nothing but tracting and bartering, buying and ſelling, 
borrowing and lending, paying and receiuing; and yet 
J ſee nothing they have to diſpoſe of, arr.! thoſe 8 
have em ſell their gold - chains, the brafiers their leather- 
aprons, the young merchants their ſwords, or the old 
ones their canes and oaken-plants, that ſupport their 
feeble carcaſſes. That doubt, quoth I to my inquiſi- 
tive Indian, is eaſily reſolv'd, for though their groſſer 
wares are at home in their — 2 they have 
many things of value to truck for, which they 1 
carry about em; as, juſtice for fat- capont, to be deli- 
vered before dinner; a reprieve from the e e e 
for a dozen bottles of claret to drink after it; licences 
to ſell ale for a hog /head of fout to his worſhip ; and 
leave to keep a coffee-houſe, for a caſe of cold tea to 
his lady. Name but what you want, and I'll direct 
you to the walks where you ſhall find the merchants 
that will furniſh you. Would you buy the -Common- 
Hunt, the Common-Cryer's, the Bridge-Mafter's, or the 
Keeper of Newgate's places? Stay till they fall, and a 
gold-chain wt — orſe will direct you to the pro- 
prietors. Would you buy any naked truth, or light in 
a dark-lanthorn? Look in the Vet- Qualer's walk. 
Have you occaſion for comb-bruſhes, tweezers, cringes, 
or compliments a-la- mode? The French Walk will 
ſupply you. Want you old cloaks, plain ſhoes, or 
formal gravity? You may fit yourſelf. to a cow's- 
thumb among the Spaniards. Have you any uſe in 
your country for upright honeſty or 9 ? 
m on 


r 2 . 82 
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Von may buy plenty of em both among the So- 
- jobbers, tor they are dead commodities, and that ſociety 
are willing to quit their hands of em. Would you lay 
out your Indian gold for a new plantation Inquire for 
the Jeuteb ævall, and you'll buy a good pennyworth in 
od Darien... Three of your own kings for as many new 
hats, and all their nineteen ſubje into the purchaſe 


Pnterſam, or their ſecretary Miſdom eber. If you 
want any tallow, rapparees-hides, or Popiſb maſſacres, 
inquire-1n- the Iriſo Malt, and you cannot loſe your 
labour. But I am anterrupted.” : | 
Look, yonder's a Jeau treading upon an Iralian's foot, 
to carry on a ſodomutical intrigue, and bartering their 
fouls here for fire and brimſtone in another world. 
See, there's a beau that has play'd away his eſtate at 
a chocolate-houſe, going to himſelf to Barbadoes, 
to keep himſelf out of Newgate, and from ſcandalizing 
his relations at Tyburn. * 91% c 


brains into an amorous cit's pockets, in hopes of a 
teſter to buy himſelf a dinner. „ n 408 e 
Behind that pillar is a Welch-herald deriving a mer- 
chant's pedigree from Adam's great grandfather, to 
intitle him to a coat of arms, when he comes to be an 
en e Cbcs TRA 
Take notice of that tall, black gentleman; there is 
ſcarce a merchant-ſhip at ſea but he has a ſhare in her, 
and ſcarce a corporation in England that he has not 
been tampering with for the choice of m---b---rs of 
P.. Would you think a man of his appearance 
had been brought upon his knees before the H of C, 
or that a perſon of fo goodly and wiſe an aſpect could 
be ſpew'd out of a place, where only wwi/e men ſhould 


meet together? But more unlikely things have come 


to paſs, witneſs that merry A----- fortune there, who 
has neither parts nor countenance to recommend him to 
any converſation but that of the fair ſex, yet he keeps 
his place, and repreſents the town that choſe him to a 
miracle. Say that he came in by bribery if you dare, 
his gifts are acts of charity, and tis cal to ſay that 
ke is not a godly, conſcientious man, in making him 
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to be delivered at the Scotch Eaft-Indian office, by parſon 


There's a poet reading his verſes, and ſqueezing his 


ſelf 
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ſelf great by providing for the poor. He give money 
Tis no ſuch thing; he builds houſes, in order to get into 
one, and pull down our conſtitution. A pleaſant fort of 
a ſpark! The mayor and aldermen of R----4----g can 
never want a repreſentative while 1 of flax goes 
on ſo merrily among em, nor the city of L----- want 

m, while ſuch as he are ſuffer'd to ſet up for 
chief magiſtrates. However, his wife has another opi- 
nion of him ; and ſhe that ſhewed her wiſdom in the 
choice of ſuch a h&u/tand, thinks he ſhews his in being 
choſen for ſuch a c--p-ration, But that unaccountable 
knight there has more. comedy in him than all his 
fellow citizens beſides. . Aſk on what day the new war 
with France and Spain 1s to be proclaim'd ? he'll tell 
you he knows the time to a ſecond of a minute. De- 
fire to know of him when the king comes over from 
Holland, or whereabouts in the Netherlands the firft 
hoſtilities will break out? and he'll lay rea to one he 
points out the time and place to you. Would you be 
told what he is worth? You are to be inform'd he is 
better ſtock'd with projects than any New Eaff- Indian 
of em all; and where he chiefly ſignaliz d his courage ? 
You'll be anſwer'd, in the famous campaign the city- 
regiment made, and at Tunbridge, where a damn'd un- 
lucky pippin made him /ave himſelf after he had 40% his 
money. As he was made a 4night from a news-monger, 
Jo he is again become a gameſter from a ſh----- „and if 
I were to venture a wager on his fide, it ſhould be, 
that the firſt thing he did was to lay one; neither 
would I refuſe to go his halves, would he make theſe 
conditions on which he ventur'd his money, vix. That 
the corporation of B----6----r in Suſſex, and S---d---ch 
in Kent, don't know his abilities fo well as I do: That 
he is not maſter of thoſe fortunes which the world thinks 
him to be, nor poſſeſſor of that magazine of brains he 
himſelf would have us think he is: That whatever he 
has done by way of ſtock-jobbing other commodities, 
the I -ds D., $----- and H---- can witneſs, from 
his converſation at Garraway's, he never monopoliz'd 
wit, or engroſs'd any thing like it to his own uſe. 

heſe propoſitions would bring us both in money, and 

is ſagacity would run a leſs riſque in laying on _ 
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fide, than he did ſome years fince about the ſiege of 
Namure. But he has got ſome wager in his head, and 
is march'd off with his chapman to a public notary to 
confirm it. And ſo much for Sir H—--. :: ; . 

Why firſt here is a h to be fold, with all her tackle 


aud lading. There are virtuous maidens that are , | 


to: be tranſported with Villiam Penn into Maryland, 
for the propagation of Quateriſm. In another is a 
tutor to be hir d, to inſtruct, any gentleman's or mer- 
chant's children in their own families: and under that 
an advertiſement of a milch-aſs, to be ſold at the night- 
man's in Whitechapel. In another column in a-gi/ded 
frame was a chamber-maid that wanted a ſervice z and 
over her an old. bachelor that wanted a houſekeeper. 
On the ſides of theſe were two leſs papers, one con- 
taining an advertiſement of a red-headed monkey, loſt 
from a ſeed-ſhop in the Strand, with two guineas re- 
ward to him or her that ſhall bring him home again 
with his tail and .collar on. On the other fide was a 
large folio, fill'd with wet and dry nurſes; and houſes to be 
lett; and parrots, canary-birds, and ſetting - dogs to be fold. 
Having no occaſion for wet-nurſes, &c. ſince my 
children Tac by other folks fires ; and being defirous to 
give my Indian a ſight of the moſt remarkable things 
my time would allow me, we {queez'd out of a throng 
of cuckolds, and went to make a viſit to the madmen'in 
Marefields. © Finz 
Bedlam is a pleaſant place, that it is, and abounds 
with amuſements ; the firſt of which is the building fo 
ately a fabrick for perſons wholly inſenſible of the 
beauty and uſe of it: the outſide is a perfect mockery 
to the inſide, and admits of two amuſing queries, Whe- 
ther the perſons that ordered the building of it, or thoſe 
that inhabit it, were the maddeſt ? And whe the 
name and thing be not as diſagreeable as harp and 
harrow ? But what need I wonder at that, fince the 
whole 1s but one entire amuſement ? Some were preach- 
ing, and others in full cry a hunting. Some were pray- 
ing, others curſing and ſwearing. Some were dancin 
others groaning. Some ſinging, others crying, and al 
in Perles confuſion. A ſad repreſentation of the 
greater chimerical world / Only in this there's no 
- Whoring, 
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whoring, cheating, or fleeping, unleſs after the Pla- 
zonick mode, in thought, for want of action. How- 
ever, any gentleman that is diſpos'd for a touch of the 
times, may take his choice for the price of one penny, 
 which'is Cerberus's fee at the entry; or any dy 1 that 
Has got the prurigo copuland;, has a ſpark at her ſervice 
to be found 9 here any time of the day. Is 
your wife or your daughter mad, for ſomething that 
ſhall be nameleſs? Send 'em hither to be made /ober. 
Or has any one a relation, male or female, that's over- 
baſhful? Let not either him or her deſpair of a cure, 
for here are gueſts enough to teach em to part with 
their modeſty. As the — took their magni- 
ficence from a palace at Paris, ſo the company that re- 
ſort to make aſſignations within 'em, very often brin 

of the Pariſian diſtemper from the bottled ale hd 
cheeſecakes, which are eaten after they are coupled and 
gone out of em; and if we have been witty upon the 
French, in giving Bedlam the reſemblance of the Lowwvre, 
they have been even with us to a witneſs, by making a 
preſent of a diſeaſe to us, which may be bargain'd for 
with no more difficulty than half a turn in the Long- 
Gallery; Here 'were per/ons confined, that having no 
money nor friends, and but a ſmall ſtock of confidence 
run mad for want of preferment : a poet that, for want 
of wit and ſenſe, ran mad for want of victuals; and 
a hard favour'd citizen's wife, that loſt her wits becauſe 
her Buſband had ſo little as to let her know that he 
kept a handſome miſtreſs. In this apartment was a 
common lawyer pleading ; in another a civilian fighing ; 
a third encloſed a Jacobite, ranting againſt the Re vo- 
lution; and'a fourth a moroſe, melancholy auhig, be- 
moaning his want of an office, and complaining againſt 
abuſes at court, and miſmanagements. A fifth had a 
comical ſort of a fellow, that was laughing at his phy- 
fician doctor Ty/on, for his great fkill in zactturnity ; and 
a ſixth had a Cantabrigian organiſt for his tenant, that 
had left ſonnet and madrigal for philoſophy, and had 
loſt his /en/es for a fool, while he was in purſuit of 
#nowledge. How now! ſaid I, honeſt friend, what 
daſt thou think of materia prima, and the reſt of the 
pretended entitzes? I think; faid he, if you . 
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of *em at all, you would aſk a more pertinent queſtion, 
for I am mad becauſe I know nothing of the matter, 
when thou art ſo much in love with ignorance, thou 
wouldſt have loſt thy wits if thou hadſt. I 

not ſuch a home reply from a Bedlamite, and without. any 
more to do with ſuch a touchy ſpark, left him railing 
againſt the ſin of r lice, and ſhewing his de- 
teſtation, againſt eating good roaſt- mutton, as a cruelty 
to the creatures, to take a ſight of a young fellow quite 
dumfounded with love. Poor lad ! his mother and 
two ſiſters, that are milliners in Oxford, I dare ſwear, 
will never keep him company; for they know a trick 
worth -two of his, and have often experimented, that 


if one won't, another will, Here was Biſhop the 


Quaker preaching, and an audience of nod women 
peeping through their fingers, to ſee whether his notes 
were written in Jegible characters or no; and there was a 
ſhopkeeper's wife retailing out the fight of the beſt in 
Chriſtendom, for a half-penny a h to young Tem- 
plers, Moorfields ſharpers, and old citizens that had 
taken the opportunity of their wives being abroad, 
and being ready to run mad themſelves, were come 


to divert themſelves with the ſight of thoſe that were 


actually ſo. _ | | 
Miſing many others, whom I thought deſerved a lodg- 


ing among their brethren, I made inquiry after them, 


and was told by the keeper, that they had many other 


_- houſes of the ſame foundation in the city, where they 


were diſpoſed till they 


w tamer, and were quali- 
fed to 


admitted members of this /oberer ſociety. 


The projectors, who are generally broken citizens, 
were cu. up in the Counters and Lidgate. The 


beaus and rakes, and common mad jilts, that labour 
under a furor uteri, in Bridewell, and juſtice Long's 
powdering-tub; and the virtue were confined: to 
Greſham-College. "Thoſe, continued he, in whoſe con- 
ſtitutions folly has the aſcendant over frenzy, are per- 
mitted to reſide, and be ſmoak'd in coftee-houfes ; 
and thoſe that by the governors of this hoſpital" are 
thought utterly incurable, are ſhut up with a pair of 


foils, a fiddle, and a pipe, in the Inns of Court and 
Chancery; and when their fire and ſpirits are exhauſted, - 
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and they begin to dote, they are removed by Habeas 
Corpus 1nto a certain hoſpital built for that purpoſe near 
Amen-Corner. 
Walking from hence, I had leiſure to aſk my Tadian 
his opinion of theſe amu/ements ? who, after the beſt 
manner his genius would ſuffer him, harrangu'd upon 
deficiency of ſenſe, as the only beneficial quality, fince 
the bare pretence to ait was attended by ſuch tragical 
misfortunes, as confinement to ſtraw, ſmall drink, and 
flogging. > R 
— JS a noiſe, and ſome approaches of nonſenſe 
that always bear it company, where ſhould we ftep but 
into Cripplegate church, and whom ſhould I fee perch'd 
up in a pulpit but honeſt or7hodox E---- $----, as know- 
ing a divine as ever p------with a bible in his pocket, 
a ſpreading the word very dexterouſly. Hey day! 
cry'd I, nonjuring man has left off cheating people in 
a coat, to put tricks upon the world in a got I wiſh' 
his Dutch merchant were here to be one of his audi- 
tors, that he might be 2 the reverend doctor is 
not ſuch a man as he reports him to be. He laid forth 
the bleſſings of a handſome wife moſt emphatically, and 
J expected every minute to hear when the city-knave 
would have invited his male auditors home to ſee hs, 
according to ancient cuſtom ; but he's grown more po- 
litick ſince he had father d hep at Tunbridge, and was 


abundantly more referv'd, ſince de had read over thoſe 


two laborious works, The Whole Duty, of Man epitomiz'd 
and Dr. Taylor's Holy Living and Dying and *twould 
have done a man under poetical circumſtances good, to 


think how. powerfully he laid himſelf out, to perſwade 
his hearers to be charitable to the poor, as if he was 
begging for himſelf, and 2 his own wants to the 
audience in the life of his own anhappy medicant. S'life, 


2 I, we muſt drink together; but imagining from 


the drift of his diſcourſe the parſon was pennyleſs, away 
went I up Reacre/s-ftreet, leaving him to come down 
from his torrow'd pulpit, as foon as he had finiſh'd his 
Borroai d harangue, to make the beſt of his way to his 
eloquent and reverend brother, and deliver the gows he 
borrow#d of him, on ſuch an emergent occaſion, as 
ſhewing his parts. Io 


3 LET: Now 


' 


a /erjeant or bailiff, than at the devil and all his works, 


was mortally ere in my paſlage through Barbican 


and Long-lane, by the impudent- rag-/ellers in thoſe 
ſcandalous climates, who laid hold of my arm to aſk 
me what I lack'd? At firſt it made me tremble worſe 
than a Quaker in a fit of enthiſiaſin, imagining it had 
been an arreſt, and was juſt aſking the cuſtomary que- 
ſtion, At whoſe ſuit? But their rudeneſs continuing at 
every door, relieved me from thoſe pannick fears. And 


the next that attacked my arm, with <vbat d'ye buy, 


Sir, what dye lack ? I threw him from my fleeve into 


the kennel, ſaying, though I want nothing out of your  . 
ſhops, methinks you all want pood manners and civility, 


that are ready to tear a new ſuit from my back, under 


pretence of ſelling me an old one: avaunt, 1ermin, your 


clothes ſmell as rankly of. Newgate and Tyburn, as the 
bedding to be ſold at the Ditchſide near Fleetſtreet ſmells 
of a bawdy-houſe and brandy, __ | 
Smithfield would have afforded us a great variety of 
objects, but it being neither Bart helomeau-Fair time, 
nor any of the chief market-days, I paſſed through the 
quarters of the jockeys and graſiers, and taking the 


| clancular roads, that were moſt agreeable to my cir- 


cumſtances, I went through Baldwir's Gardens, and 
whom ſhould I ſee ſtanding at the door of the Hele in 
the Wall, but an old acquaintance of mine, an honeſt 
dear joy, that had taken. the houle ; and as the gentle- 
men of that country are famous for being men of parti- 
cular ceremony, ſo the firſt word that came from him 
was, Maſter, I am your wvery humble ſervant; and the 
next Hey, yon baſtard you, on account of my putting 
a civil queſtion, relating to two young ladies looking 
through their fingers at him. | 

He was immediately for preſenting me with a tankard ; 
and down my fellow-traveller and I fat ourſelves, when 
found my neighbour K had been new chriſtened 
hnce I faw him laſt, and was made a commiffion-officer- 
by the name of Captain V bip- em. I made no inquiry 
after the etymology of his new title, but judg'd he had 
been whipping it in with the gentlewomen before men- 
uoned, though 'twas not convenient to tell him fo, leſt 
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his wife ſhould watch his waters more narrowly than 
the had done, which might have been no ſmall grief to 
the two virtuous ladies, and a great diſappointment to 
a man of his known modeſty. PI ſay that for the man, 
his liquor was the beſt of the ſort that ever I drank, had 
his company been anſwerable to it; but there was ſuch 
ajargon of contradictions among *em, ſuch a difference 
of trades and opinions, and ſuch an unintelligible cap- 
tain among em, that my poor Indian and I were in a 
perfect wilderneſs, To pay there, ſaid I, and ſo left the 
witty dogs by themſelves, and a bookbinder talking 
about the adventures of him and two or three more gen- 
tlemen, to make the beſt of my way through Gray's-Inn, 
where I met with nothing t 

This was all we entertained ourſelves with, before 
we came to the Play-hou/e. 


AMUSEMEN T. W. 
The PLAT-HO USE. 


HE Play-Houſe is an inchanted iſland, where no- 
thing appears in reality what it is, nor what it 
ſhould be. "Tis frequented by perſons of all degrees and 
qualities whatioever, that have a great deal of idle time 
lying upon their hands, and can't tell how to employ 
it worſe. Here lords come to laugh, and to be laughed 
at for being there, and ſeeing their qualities ridicul'd by 
every triobolary poet. Knights come hither to learn the 
amorous ſmirk, the alamode grin, the antick bow, the 
new-faſhion'd cringe, and how to adjuſt their phiz, 
to make themſelves as ridiculous by art as they are by 
Hither come the country gentlemen to ſhew, their 
ſhapes, and trouble the pit with their impertinence 
about hawking,- hunting, and their handſome wives, 
and their houſewifery. | | 
There fits a beau like a fool in a frame, that dares 
not ſtir his head nor move his body, for fear of in- 
commoding his wig, ruffling his cravat, or putting his 
eyes or mouth out of the order his mcitre de dance " 
a i 
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it in; whilſt a bully beau comes drunk into the pit, 
ſcreaming out, Damn me, Jack, *tis a confounded pla 
let's to a whore, and ſpend our time better. Here the 
ladies come to ſhew their clothes, which are often the 
only things to be admired in or about em. Some of 


patches to hide them; and thoſe that have none, ſcan- 
dalize their faces by a foohſh imitation, Here they 
ſhew their courage 43 5 unconcern'd at a Huſband 
being paiſen d, a hero being tilPd, or a paſſionate lover 
being jilted; and diſcover their modeſties by ſtanding 
buff at a bawdy ſong, or naked obſcene figure. By the 
qualities or occupations, and not miſtake in making your 
addreſſes. Men of Zgure and conſideration are known 


by being always abſent, The 1---d is known by his 
rl 


bon, and 7----. D----, or ſome other impertinent 


poet, talking nonſenſe to him; the I. by fitting on 
the C.- Cas nue, and Faces Tunſon ſtanding door-keeper 
for him; the reſt of the witty no- ity have their ſe- 
veral diſtinguiſhing characteriſticks, and thoſe that are 
the eaſieſt 45 s to. be underſtoad in the univerſe, As 
10- WY for inſtance; . toafter there, is it poſſihle he can give 
ita judgment of the beauties of a play, while he is wholly 
nd BY taken up in ſurveying thoſe of the ladies ? or that in- 
me Be corrigible fop know any thing of the matter, that is 
taking ſuch pains not to know himſelf, as to be carried- 
away with the thoughts that all eyes were fixed upon 
by him on account of his amazing perfections, when the 
quite contrary cauſe diverts the audience from what they 
the ¶ came to take a view of ? | 

hiz, Would you think that little /ap-dog in ſcarlet there 


2 by WW has ſtomach enough. to digeſt a guinea's worth of en- 


eertainment at Poztaci's every dinner-time, or that odo- 
heir riferous Tixe-/erver there had nothing he ſo much laid 
to heart as the diſappointment of not 2 his whore 
brought to him at the Fountain-Tavern, after the curtain 
is let down again? | 


Hey dey ! what have we here? A Ducheſs and a 
Dutchman together, pepper and winegar on my conſei- 


C73 that 


them having ſcabb'd or pimpled faces, wear a thouſand * 


ſigns that both ſexes hang out, you may know their 


by ſeldom being there, and men of wwi/dom and buſmeſs. 


ence ; only *tis a difficult time of the year, and people 
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that he ſo cloſe together are warm enough without any 
ſuch matters to heat em. But that poet there that ſhews 
his aſſiduity by following yonder actreſs, is the moſt 
entertaining ſort of an animal imaginable. But *tis 7he 
away of the wwerld, to have an eſteem for the fair ſex; 
and the looks to a miracle, when ſhe is acting a part in 
one of his own plays. Would not any one thank it pity 
ſhe ſhould not have an humble ſervant, when that Mrs. 
Abigail there, who is one of her attendants, can be 
brought to bed of a living child without any manner of 
notice taken of her ? Look upon him once more, I ſay; 
if ſhe goes to her /t, tis ten to one but he follows her, 
not that I would ſay, for never ſo much, to take up 
her ec he dines with her almoſt every day, yet ſhe's 
a maid; he rides out with her, and viſits her in publick 
and private, yet ſhe's a za: ; if I had not a particular 
reſpect for her, I ſhould go near to ſay he lies with her, 
yet ſhe's a maid. Now I leave the world to judge 
whether it be his or her fault that ſhe has ſo long kept 
her maidenhead, fince gentlemen of his profeſſion have ge- 
rerally a greater reſpect for the ladies than that comes to. 
Now for that majeſtical man and woman there, ſtand 
of, there is no coming within a hundred yards of their 
high mightineſſes. ey have revolted like the Dutch 
from their once lords and maſters, and are now ſet up 
for ſovereigns themſelves. See what a deference 1s paid 
'em by the reſt of the cringing fraternity, from fifty 
down to ten ſhillings a-week ; and you muſt needs have 
a more than ordinary opinion of their abilities. Should 
you he with her all night, ſhe would not know you 
next morning, unleſs you had another five pounds at 
her ſervice ; or go to deſire a piece of courteſy of him, 
you muſt af longer than at a ſecretary's of ſtate. 
His gravity will not permit him to give you audience 
till the ſtatelineſs of his countenance 15 rightly adjuſted, 
and all his high-ſwelling words are got in readineſs: 
nor will her celebrated modeſty ſuffer her almoſt to 
ſpeak to an humble ſervant, without a piece or tuo 
to rub her eyes with, and 5 conceal her „r a 1 
ſhe Juger des through a vacation ſhe might take 
"more —— did ſhe not grudge a pennyworth tor 
penny. rated 
EET There 


been undone, and afterwards laughed at by em. 
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There are two ſets of theſe hiſtrionical entertainers, 
and I ſhould be too partial ſhould I not divide my thoughts 
equally between em; both are called his majefty's /er- 
vants,. yet neither have done any /erwice/to their king 
or country, if we. may take Mr. Collier's word, or the 
affidavits of a multitude of decay'd beaus, who have 


Do but take notice of that, ſcornful piece of fleſh 
there; does not the tread the ſtage as haughtily as if 
ſhe knew no ſuch thing as condeſcenſion to the defires 
of any man breathing, yet ſhe was ſoundly. beaten w 
a ſpark of hers, for opening her legs to another humb 
fervant, I would not for the wealth of the Indies di- 
vulge any harm to her; but a perſon might ſay, with- 
out the help of a prophetick Caſſandra, that it will not 
be for want of ſhewing her endeavours for. the publick 

od, that ſhe does not bring. his majeſty a new ſubject 

into the world this year, as ſhe did the laſt ;' and I dare 
ſwear that her ingenious friend Mr. $-----, though his 
modeſty will not permit him to be the father of it, will 
be ready at all times and ſeaſons to fetch out the velvet 
petticoat, that may occaſionally be in trouble, on account 
of the decency of her next lying in. 
From this lady, that is always quarrelſome with the 
prompter, and who has enough of that grand iſſue in 
the middle of her, without any other diſturbances of 
that nature about her, it falls out of courſe, that: we 
pay our reſpects to that bewitching creature, that has 
entangled a very great man into her nooſe ; and from ſo 
mean a beginning as pippins, ſmall nuts and ginger- 
bread, has the honour to have a nobleman wear her 
chains. The virtuous gentlewoman before mentioned 
was lineally deſcended from a retailer of rumps and 
kidneys, and had greater pretenſions from her birth to 
the {mules of fortune, than her hypocritical laayſbip that 
owes her being to a mother, who, poor woman, would 
not be forced to beg, were ſhe as young a bit of fleſh as 
her daughter, had ſhe as much natural affection for a 
parent as ſhe has for a gallant. 4 

Away with her, cry'd out the Indian, if ſbe s unna- 
tural, ſhe's no miſtreſs for me; but it's a cuſtom among 
you Europeans t forget father and mother, and cleave 
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to your own intereſt : your people of the higheſt rank prac- 
tije it daily; would you think this woman, that mi- 
micks em in their clothes and faſhions, would behave 


herſelf fo wulgarly as not to imitate em? As my com- 


pamon had nothing but truth in his obſervations, fo I 
could not contradict his opinion of us, but turned my 
eye upon the boxes, to let him know there were ſome 
of the fair ſex in that bright circle, that were exceptions 
to his general rule. Let us loſe no more time about 
her, ſaid I, you have ſeen all ſhe has but the furniture 
of her chamber, and that ſhe may thank the d--- for ; 
as to her clean- gloves and finery here, they are owing 
to the old go -natur'd Mr. R------ „Who from his 
drowſy conſtitution in the day- time makes it appear that 
ſome or other has diſturbed his reſt in the gls That 


beau there is known by the decent management of his 
Feword-knot and ſnuff-box ; a poet, his empty poc- 


kets; a citizen, by his horns and gold-hatband ; a auhere, 
by a vizor-maſk and a multitude of ribbons about her 
breaſt ; and a foo! by talking to her: A Play-hoy/e bit 


is diſtinguiſhed by wanting A Int rn; ; and a judge 


of wit, by nodding and fleeping till the fall of the cur- 
tain, and crowding to get out again, awake him. 

I have told you already, that the Play-honſe was the 
land of inc hani ment, the country of Metamorphoſes, and 

rformed it with the greateſt ſpeed imaginable, Here, 
in the twinkling of an eye, you ſhall ſee men tranſ- 
formed into demi-gods, and goddeſſes made as true fleſh 
and blood as our common women. Here foo/s by ſlight 


of hand are converted into wits, honef?-women into 


arrant whores, and, which is moſt miraculous, cowards 
into valiant heroes, and rank coquets and jz/ts into as 
chaſte and virtuous res as a man would dere to 
put his K into. | 

Let us now ſpeak a word or two of the aatives of 
this country, and the ſtock of aut ard manners by 
which they maintain themfelves, and ndicule the whole 
world beſides. The people are all ſomewhat 04/7/70! 
and giddy-brain'd; when they ea, they flug, when 
they walk they dance, and very often do both when- 
they have a mind to it. T2 
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- The fage has now ſo great a thare of atheiſm, im- 


pudence, and profancnebs, that it looks like an aſſembly 
of demons, directing the way hellward; and the more 
blaſphemous the pots are, the more they are admir'd, 
even from huffing Dryden to ſing- ſong D'Urfzy, whe 
always ſtutters at A/c, and ſpeaks plain when he ſwears. 
What are all their new plays but damn'd inſi pid, dull 
farces, confounded toothleſs /azyr, or plaguy rhimy 
plays, with ſcurvy heroes, worſe than the 4zight of the 
Jun, or Amadis de Gaul? They are the arranteſt la- 
giaries in nature; and, like our common rews-207ters,, 
ſteal from one another. . 
When a hymour takes in London, they ride it to death 
ere they leave it: The primitive Chriſtians were not per- 
ſecuted with half that variety as the poor anti beans 
are tormented with upon the theatre; character they 
ſupply with a ſmutty /ang, humour with a dance, and: 
argument with lightning and. thunder, which has often 
reprieved many a ſcurvy play from damning. A huge 
— muff, and a gaudy ribbon hanging at a bully's 
ackſide, is an excellent jeſt; and new-iuvented curſes, 
as, Stap my witals, damn my diaphragm, fit my awind- 


pipe, ink me ten theuſand fathom-deep, rig up a new 


beau, though in the main tis but the ſame everlaſtin 


coxcomb; and there's as much difference between their 


rhimes and /o/id were, as between the royal p/a/mi/? and 
Hopkins and Sterubold, with their collars of ay's and ete*s 


about em. Wherefore let us take a voyage into the 


land of awit, ſince there is fo little ſtirring now-a-days 


in the Play-Houſe, and make an inſpection into the growth. - 


af that commodity elſewhere. 
AMUSEMENT Y. 
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A Magnificent building, which is open to all the 


world, and yet in a manner is ſhut up, by the 


prodigious - concourſe of people, who croud and ſweat” 


to get in or out; and happy are they that don't leave 
their lives, eſtates, or. cos ſcicnces behind em. Here: wo 
| C5; enter'd. 


- — 
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enter'd into a great hall, where my Indian was ſur- 

prized to fee, in the ſame place, men on the one fide 

with baubles and toys, and the other taken up with the 

us of judgment, on which depends their inevitable de- 
Y. : | : 

In this ſhop are to be ſold ribbons, gloves, toabers, and 
commedes, by word of mouth; in another ſhop lands and 
tenements are diipos'd of by decree. On your left-hand 
you hear a nimble tongu'd painted /emp/fre/5, with her 
charming treble inviting you to buy ſome of her knick- 
nacks ; and on your right a deep-mouth'd cryer, com- 
manding impoſſibilities, viz. filence to be kept amon 
women and lawyers. What a fantaſtical jargon does this 
heap of contrarieties amount to? While our traveller is 
making his obſervations upon this motly ſcene, he's 
frighted at the terrible approaches of a multitude of men 
in black gowns and round caps, that make betwixt 'em 
a moſt hideous and dreadful monſter call'd Petty-fagging, 
of which there is ſuch a ſtore in England, that the people 


think themſelyes oblig'd to pray for the Egyptian locuits 


and caterpillars, in exchange for this kind of vermin : 
and this monſter bellows out ſo pernicious a language, 
that one word alone 1s ſufficient to ruin whole families. 
_ - Here's honeſt, good-natur'd, modeſt Mr. S- , 
that has done by the counſel on the oppoſite ſide as the 
king of France did by the confederates ; and there a 
worſhipful R- drawing up indi&ments, with no leſs 
than twenty flaws in 'em at a time: that breach directs 
you to a judge's favourite fingering the pence, as if he 
deſerv'd it from his great babe e in the law, rather 
than his intereſt; and that c----t of ce there up in 
the corner, points men of ſome characters out to you, 
that are for boldag out their hands to plaintiff and de- 
fendant. At certain hours appointed, there appear grave 
and dauntleſs men, whoſe very ſight's enough to give 
one a Luartan ague, and who lay this _— on his 
back; ſcarce a day paſſes over their heads but they 
reſeue out of his greedy jaws ſome thouſand of acres 
half devoured. | | 
This curſed petty-fagging is much more to be fear'd 
than -injuſtice itſelf; the latter openly undoes us, and 
attords us at leaſt this comfort, That we have a right m 
| | wall 


* 
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| dewall ourſelves ; but the former, by its dilatory forma- 


lities, robs us of all we have, and tells us for our eternal 
deſpair, that we ſuffer by lar. | 
: Suffice, if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, is a beautiful young 
virgin diſguis'd, brought on the ſtage by the Pleader, 
pared by the Attorney, cajol'd by the Counjellor, and 
efended by the Judge. 

Some pert critick will tell me now, that I have lot 
my way in digreſſions. Under favour, this critick is in 
the wrong box, for digreſſions properly belong to my 
ſubject, ſince they are all nerbing but amuſements ; and 
this is a truth ſo unconteſted, that I am reſolv'd to c- 
tinue em. . 

By way of digreſſion I muſt here inform you, that in 
all thoſe places of my voyage where the Iudian perplęxes 
me with his queſtions, 1 will drop him, as 1 have al- 
ready done, to purſue my oaun reflections, upon this con- 
dition however, that I may be allow'd to take him up, 
again when I'm weary of travelling alone. 1 will like - 
wiſe make bold to quit the metaphor of my voyage, 
whenever the fancy takes me; for Pm ſo far from 
confining. myſelf, like a ſlave, to one particular figure, 
that I will keep the power {till in my hands, to change, 
if I think fit, at ever period, my figure, ſubje& and 

ile, that I may be let tireſome to the modern reader; 
for I know well enough, that variety is the predominant- 


_ taſte of the preſent age. 


_ Although nothing is durable in this wp <1. world, 
yet *tis obſerv'd that this ſaying proves falſe in . 


pinfter-Hall, where there are things of eternal conti- 


nuance, as thouſands have found true by woful experi- 
ence'; I mean, Chaxcery-/uits. Certain ſons of parch- 
ment, call'd Sollicitors and Barrifters, make it their whole 
buſineſs to keep the /utrlecock in motion, and when one 
hand is weary, they play it into another: Tis the 
chiefeſt part of their religion to keep up and animate 


the differences among their clients, as *twas with the 


22 virgins in the days of yore, to maintain the ſacred 


Tis a moſt ſurpriſing thing, that notwithſtanding all 
the clamour, ſquauling and bauling there is in the courts, 
yet you ſhall have a judge now aad then take as com- 


fortable 
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fortable a nap on the bench, as if he were at church 
and every honeſt Cbriſtian has reaſon to pray, that as 
often as a cauſe comes to be heard, the judges of an- 
cient times were awake, and the modern faſt aſleep. 
However, this muſt be faid for them, that they are 
righteous enough in their hearts; but the devil on't is, 
that they can't tell which way to take to inſtruct them- 
ſelves in the merits of the cauſe. The contending parties 
are ſuſpected by them, the Sollicitor embroils them, 
the Counſellor defends them, the Attorney importunes 
them, and the SHe-Sollicitor diſtracts them. Well, let 
what will happen on't, give me for my money the e- 
male Sellicitor. a C 
A certain judge in the days of yore made his boaſt, 
that the moſt charming woman in the world was not able 
to make him forget that he was a judge. Very likely, Sir, 
ſaid a gentleman to him, but "PII lay twenty to one on 
nature's fide. The magiſtrate was a man before he 
was a judge; the firſt motion he finds is for the She-/ol- 
Acitor, and the ſecond is for ju/tice. | 
A very beautiful counze/s went to a moroſe, ſurly 
judge's chamber, to prepoſſes him in favour of a very 
unnghteous cauſe, and to ſollicit for a colonel againſt 
a tradgſman that ſued him: This #rade/man happened 
that very moment to be in his lordſhip's cloſet, who 
found his cauſe to be fo juſt and clear, that he could 
ee promiſe him to take care he ſhould carry 
the day. | 

T he words were no ſooner out of his mouth, but our 
charming counte/s appear'd in the antichamber. The 
judge immediately ran as faſt as his gouty legs would 

we him leave, to meet her ladyſhip; her eyes, air, 
and graceful deportment, the found of her voice, fo ma- 
ny charms, in ſhort, pleaded fo powerfully in her fa- 
vour, that at the fell moment he found the man too 
powerful for the judge, and he promiſed our counte/s 
the celonel ſhould gain his cauſes. Thus you fee the 
poor judge engag'd on both fides. When he came back 
to his cloſet, he found the fradeſman reduc'd to the laſt 
deſpair. T1 /aw her, cries the fellow, almoſt out of his 
wits ;. 1 Jaw the lady that ſollicits againſt me, and, Lord, 
wwhat a charming creature fhe is! 1 am undone, my lord, 


my 
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my cauſe is loſt and ruin d. Why, ſays the Judge, not 
yet recover'd from his confuſion, imagine your/olf in my 
place, and tell me i "tis poſſible fir frail man to re- 
fuſe any thing Jo begutiful a lady afes? As he ſpoke 
theſe words, he pulPd a hundred piſtoles out of his. 

ocket, which amounted to the ſum the iradg/zan ſued. 
or, and gave them to him. By ſome means or other 
the Counteſi came to the knowledge of it, and as ſhe 
was virtuous even to a ſeruple, ſhe was afraid of being; 
too much oblig'd by ſo generous a judge, and-imme- 
diately ſent him an hundred piſtoles. The Colonel, full 
as gallant as the Counteſi, was ſcrupulous, and paid her 
the ſum aforefaid ; and thus every one did as he ought: 
to do. The Judge was afraid of being-unjuft, the 
Counteſs fear'd to be too much oblig'd;. the Colonel paid, 
and the Tradeſman was ſatisfied; or, according to our. 
old Engliſbʒ adage, all. was well; Jack had Jak and 


the man had his mare again. ; * e oh 
Shall L give you my opinion of this Judges behaviour? 
The firſt motion he found in himfelf, was for the charms. . 
ing Sollicitrix, which I cannot excuſe him for; the fe-- 
cond for Tce for which I admire him. IE; 
While I thus amus'd myſelf, my traveller was loſt 
in a fog of black gowns : PH go and find him. Oh, 
unser he is, at the farther end of the Hall; I call to 
im, he ſtrives to come to me, but his breath fails him, , 
the crowd over-powers him, he's carried down the 
ſtream, he ſwims upon his elbows to get to ſhore; at 
laſt, half ſpent, and dripping from every pore of his 
body, he comes up to me, and all the relation I could; 
get from him of what he had ſeen, was, Oh this confounded: - 

country J. let us get out of it as /aon as. poſſible, and newer. 
fee it more. .. Sen e pt: nee | 
Come, come, ſays I to him, let's go and refreſh our- 
ſelves after this fatigue ; and to put the idea of the Hall” 
out of our heads, let's go this evening into the delicious 
country, the walks and places ſet apart for the. publics. 
Sen. ng I 
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AM US EME NT VI. 
De MAL XS. 


E have divers forts of Walks about London; in 
ſome you go to ſee and be ſeen, in others nei- 
ther to ſee nor be ſeen ; but like a noun ſubſtantive, to 
be felt, heard, and underſtood. _ 

The ladies that have an inclination to be private, take 
delight in the cloſe walks of Spring-Gardens, where both 
ſexes meet, and mutually ſerve one another as guides to 
boſe their way; and the windings and turnings in the 
little wilderneſſes are fo intricate, that the moſt expe- 
rienced mothers have often loſt themſelves in looking 
for their daughters. | | 

From Spring-Gardens we ſet our faces towards Hide- 
Park, where horſes have their diverſion as well as men, 
and neigh and court their miſtreſſes almoſt in as intel- 
ligible a dialet. Here people coach it to take the air, 
amidſt a cloud of duſt able to choak a foot-ſoldier, and 
hinder'd us from ſecing thoſe that come thither on pur- 
poſe to ſhew themſelves: however, we made hard thift 
to get now and then a glance at ſome of them. 

ere we ſaw much to do about nothing; a world of 
brave men, gilt coaches, and rich liveries ; within ſome 
of them were upſtart courtiers, blown up as big as pride 
aud vanity could ſwell them, fitting as upright in their 
Chariots as if a ſtake had been driven through them. 
It would hurt their eyes to exchange a glance upon an 
thing that's vulgar; and that's the reaſon they are fo 
ſparing of their looks, that they will neither bow, nor 
move their hats to any thing under a Duke or a Daches; 
and yet if you examine ſome of their originals, a cove- 
tous ſoul-leſs miſer, or a great oppteflor, laid the foun- 
dation of their families, and in he retinue there are 
more creditors than ſervants. * 

See, ſays my Indian, what a bevy of gallant ladies 
are in yonder coaches, ſome are ſinging, others laughing, 
others tickling one another, and all of them toying and 
devouring faveetmeats, march-pane, and China oranges. 
See that lady, fays he, was ever any thing /o black Fry 

er 


THeWALXKS. " . 


ber eye, and ſo clear as her forehead? One would ſwear 
her face had taken its tincture from all the beauties in 
nature; and yet perhaps, anſwered I to my fellow- 
traveller, all this is but impoſture ; ſhe might, for aught 
we know, go to bed laſt night as 17 hag, tho“ 

ſhe now appears like an angel; and if you did but ſee 
_ puppet taken to pieces, ſhe's all but paint and 

laſter. . ws dd 
7 From hence we went to take a turn in the Mall. 
When we came into theſe pleaſant walks, my fellow- 
traveller was raviſh'd at the moſt agreeable fight in 
nature ; there were none but women there that day, 
as it happen'd, and the walks were covered with them. 


J never (ſaid he to me laughing) beheld in * fo 
? 


great a flight of birds : bleſs me ! how: fine are 4 
Friend, reply'd I, theſe are birds to amuſe one, they change 


their feathers two or three times a day. 3 


They are fickle and light by inclination; weak by 
conſtitution, but never weary of billing and chirping. 


They never ſee the day till the ſun is juſt going to ſet, 


hop always upright with one foot upon the ground, and 
touch the clouds with their proud toppings. In a word, 
the generality of women are peacocks when they walk, 
water-wag tails when they are within doors, and turtles 
when they meet face to face, _ f | 

This is a bold deſcription of them, fays my Indian. 


| Pray tell me, Sir, ſays he, is this portrait of them after 


nature? Yes, without queſtion, anſwer'd I; but I 
know ſome women that are ſuperior to the reſt of their 
- ſex, and perhaps to men alſo. In relation to thoſe, 
I need not ſay much to diftinguiſh them: they'll do it 
by their virtuous diſcourſe and deportment. Nothing 
is ſo hard to be defined as women; and of all women in 
the world, none are ſo undefinable as thoſe of London. 
The Spaniſb women are altogether Spaniſh, the Italian 
altogether Italian, the Germans 

the French women always like themſelves ; but, among 


the London women, we find Spaniards, Italians, Ger- 


mans and French, blended together into one individual 
monopoly of all humours and faſhions? Nay, how 
many different nations are there of our Engliſh ladies? 
In firſt place, there is the polzziek nation of Jy: wn 
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ladies of the town: Next, the /avage nation of the 
country dames : Then the free nation of the coguets: 
The iu nation of the faithful wives (the work 
peopled of all): The good-ngtur'd nation of wives that 
euckold their huſbands, (they are almoſt forced to-walk 
upon. one another's heads, their numbers are fo prodi- 
$10us);: The scare nation of intriguing. ladies: The 


Jearfu, nation of ; but there are ſcarce any of them 


eft:. The barbarous nation of mothers-in-law; The 
haughty vation of citizens wives, that are dignified with 
a title: The Hroauling nation of your regular viſitants, 
and the Lord knows how many more: Not to reckon 
the faperſtitious nation, that run after conjurers and 
fortune-tellers. Tis pity this latter ſort are not lock'd 
up in a quarter by themſelves, and that the nation of 
cunning women are not rooted out that abuſe them, and 
ſet them upon doing ſome things which otherwiſe they. 
would not. | 

I have-ſuffer'd myſelf to be carried too far by my 
ſubject. *Tis a ſtrange thing that we cannot talk of 
women with a juſt moderation: We either talk too 
much, or too little of them: We don't ſpeak: enough 
of virtuous women, and we ſpeak too much of thoſe- 
that are not ſo. Men would do juſtice to them all, if 
they could talk of them without paſſion: but they ſcarce 
ſpeak at all of thoſe that are indifferent: They are pre- 
poſſeſſed for them they love, and againſt them by whom 
they cannot make themſelves to be beloved. They rank. 
the latter in the claſs of irregular women, becauſe they 
are wife, and indeed wiſer than they would have them. 
he. The railing of the men ought to be the juſtification 
of the women; but it unluckily falls out, that one half 
of the world take delight to raiſe ſcandalous ſtories, and 
tother half in believing them. Slander has been the 
product of all times, and all countries; it is very near 
of as ancient ſtanding in the world as virtue, Defa- 
mation ought to be more ſeverely puniſl'd than theft. 
It does more injury to civil ſocieties ; and tis a harder 
matter to ſecure one's reputation from a ſlanderer, than 
one's money from a robber. All the world are agreed, 
that both one and the other are ſcoundrels; yet, tor all 
that,. we eſteem them when they excel in this art. A 

12 N nice 


— 


nice and a witty railer is the moſt agreeable perſon in | 
converſation ; and he that Gerede picks another 


9 


man's pocket, as — quacks and attorneys, draws the 
veneration even of thoſe who live by cutting of pars. r 
When one obſerves in what reputation both of them # 
live, one would be apt to ſay that *tis neither defamation F 
nor robbery, that we blame in others, but only their | 
aukwardne/5, and want of ſkill. They are punut'd; for 
not being able to arrive at the perfection of their art, 
Come, come, fays my Indian, you ramble from your 
ſubject; you ſpeak of backbiting in general, whereas at 
preſent we are only talking of that branch of it Which 
belongs to women. I would bring you back to that 
point, which puts me in mind of certain laws which 
were heretofore propoſed by a legiſlator of my country; 1 
One of theſe laws gave permiſſion for one woman to . 
ſlander another; in e firſt place, FN 1 
to prevent it; and beſides, becauſe in matters 0 al. 
lantry, ſhe that accuſes her neighbour, might herſelf, 8 We 
accuſed of it in her turn, dan to the ancient ani 
righteous law of returning a Rowland for an Oluer: 
But how would you have a woman quit {cores with a 
man who has publiſh'd difadvantageous ſtories of her? 
Muſt the ſerve him in the fame kind ? By all means > 
For if men think it 2 piece of merit to conquer women, 
and women. place theirs in well defending themſelves, 
ſhe that gets a lover, ſings a triumph; and ſhe that loves, 
confeſſes herſelf to be conquer'd. If it were true, that 
the ladies were more weak than we are, their fall would 
be more excuſable ; but I think we are weaker than our 
wives, ſince we expect they ſhould pardon us, and not 
we them. One would think that when a man, had got 
a a woman into a matrimonial nooſe, *twas enough for 
her to be wholly his: And by the fame reaſon, Mould 
not the man be wholly hers? What a tyranny is this in. 
the men, to. monopolize infidelity to themſelves ? 

But if men will be {landering women, let them vent 
their fury againſt thoſe only that axe ugly, for that is 
neither ſlandering nor calumniating, though it be a erime 
the ladies will never forgive; for the generality of them (| 
are more jealous. of the reputation of their ties, | 
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man of their hongurs; and ſhe- that wants a whole: 
„ morning 
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morning at leaſt to bring her face to perfection, would 
be more concerned to be ſurpriz'd at her zoz/er, than to 
be taken in the arms of a gallant, 

I am not at all furpriz'd at this notion, for the chief 
virtue in the ladies catechiſm is, to pleaſe ; and beauty 
mary men more effectually than wiſdom. One man 
oves ſweetneſs and modeſty in a woman; another loves 
a jolly damſel with life and vigour ; but agreeableneſs 
and beauty reliſh with all human palates. A young 
woman, who has no other portion than her hopes of 
pleaſing, is at a loſs what meaſures to take that ſhe 
may make her fortune. Is ſhe fimple ? We deſpiſe 
her: Is ſhe virtuous ? We don't like her company: 
Is ſhe a coquet? We avoid her: Therefore to ſuc- 
ceed well in the world, tis neceſſary that ſhe be vir- 
tuous, ſimple, and a coquet, all at once. Simplicity 
invites us, coquetry amuſes, and virtue retains us. Tis 
a hard matter for a woman to eſcape the cenſures of the 
men. Tis much more ſo to guard themſelves from the 
womens tongues. A lady that ſets up for virtue, makes 
herſelf envied; ſhe that pretends to gallantry, makes 
herſelf deſpiſed; but ſhe that pretends to nothing, 
eſcapes contempt and envy, and faves herſelf between 
two reputations. This management ſurpaſſes the ca- 
pacity of a young woman, ſhe being expoſed to two 
temptations : To preſerve themſelves from them, they 
want the aſſiſtance of reaſon ; and *tis their misfortune 
that reaſon comes not in to their relief, till their youth 
and beauty, and the danger is gone together. Tell us, 
why ſhould not reaſon come as ſoon as beauty, ſince 
one was made to defend the other? It does not de- 
pend upon a woman to be handſome; the only N 
that all of them might have, and ſome of them, to ſpea 
modeſtly, often part with, is chaſtity; but, of all beau- 
ties whatſoever, tis the eaſieſt to loſe. She that never 
was yet in love, is ſo aſham'd of her firſt weakneſs, 
that ſhe would by all means conceal it from herſelf: 
As for the ſecond, ſhe defires to conceal it from others ; 
but ſhe does not think it worth the while to conceal the 
third from any body. When chaſtity is once gone, tis 
no more to be retriev'd than youth. Thoſe that have 
loſt their chaſtities aſſume an affected one, which -4 

muc 
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much ſooner provoked than that which is real: Of 
which we had an experiment in the cloſe walk at the 
head of Ro/amond's Pond, where for one poor equivocal 
word a briſk fe was ready to tear a gentleman's cravat 
off? who, after a farther parley, diſcover'd herſelf to 
be ſenſible of ſome things which ſhe ought to have been 
ignorant of, for modeſty fake. A lady of this character 
was fitting on the ſide of this pond upon the gra/s, with 
her younger ſiſter newly come out of the country, to 
whom a ſpark fitting by, entertain'd her with a relation 
of an amorous adventure between my lord ----- and my 
lady Love-it ; but exprefling himſelf in ſuch obſcene, 
ambiguous terms, that a woman that did not know auh 
was what, caquld as ſoon fly with a hundred weight of 
lead at her heels, as tell what to make of it: The more 
obſcurely the gentleman told his ſtory, the more atten- 
tively did our young creature liſten to it, and diſcover'd 
her curioſity by ſome ſimple, harmleſs queſtions. The 
elder of the two ſiſters, deſirous to let the gentleman 
and others that fat by him, underſtand that ſhe had 
more modeſty than her younger ſiſter, cry*d out out, Oh / 
fe, fifter, fe can you hear ſuch a wicked ftory as this 
without bluſhing? Alas, fifter, ſays the young inno- 
cency, I don't know what it is to bluſh, or what it is 
you mean by it. | 
The gentleman ſoon took the hint, and whiſpering 
the elder ſiſter in the ear, ſhe immediately ſends home 
the young ignorant creature by her footman, and tript 
away hand in hand with the gentleman. Her cunning 
management ſhew'd her an experienc'd coguet, who ob- 
ſerv'd a ſort of decorum to uſher'in a greater liberty. 

Every thing 1s manag'd in good order by a woman 
who knows her company, and underſtands her buſineſs, 
He that loſes his money out of complaiſance, yields 
place to him who lends the lady his coach to take the 
air in. The young heir begins where the ruin'd cally 
ended. He that pays for the collation, is ſucceeded by 
another that eats it; and when my Lord comes in at the 
gate, poor Sir John muſt ſcamper out at the window. 
The green walk afforded us variety of diſcourſes 
from perſons of both ſexes. Here walk'd a beau bare- 
headed, by a company of the common profeſſion - 
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diſhabile and night-dreſſes, either for want of day- 
clothes, or to ſhew they were ready for buſineſs. Here 
walk'd a French fop with both his hands in his pockets, 
carrying all his pleated coat before to ſhew his ſilk 
breeches. There were a cluſter of ſenators talking of 
ftate-affairs, and the price of corn and cattle, and were 
diſturb'd with the noiſy mi/#-folks, crying, -4 can of 
milk, ladies; a can of red cow's mill, Sir." Here were 
a bevy of baxom laſſes complaining of the decay of 
trade, and monopohes ; and there virtuous women rail- 
ing againſt whores, their huſbands, and coquetry. 

And now being weary of walking © Pag; we re- 
poſed ourſelves upon one of the benches, and digeſting 
1teveral dialogues 2 the modeſt ladies and coquets, 
made this obſervation, That tho? the coquets were de- 
ſpiſed by the generality of ladies, yet they imitate them 
to a hair*s breadth in their whole conduct, They learn 
of them the winning air, the bewvitching glance, the 
emorous frairk, and the /ullen pout. They talk, and 
dreſs, and patch like them : They muſt needs go down 
the ſtream. It is the 1 that invent the new modes 
and expreſſions; every thing is done for them, and b 
them; though, with all thet adyantages, there's a vait 
difference between them: The reputation of wirtucus 
women is ſolid, that of coguets is more extended. But 
I am ſenſible I have made too long a ſtay in this part 
of my voyage ; a man always amuſes himſelf longer 
with the women than he is willing. Well, ſince we 
are here, lets ſhew/ our Indian the horſe-guards, the 
country of pallantry. In our way thither was nothing 
BE worth our Obſervation, unleſs *twas the bird-cage inha- 
BY bited by wild fowl ; the ducks begging charity, the 
black-guard boys robbing their own bellies to relieve 
them, and an Eugliſe dog-kennel, tranſlated into a French 
eating-houſe. 
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GALLANTRY. 


E T's enter this brave country, and ſee---But what 
is there to be ſeen here? Gallantry and bravery, 
which was formerly ſo well cultivated, fo flouriſhing and 
frequented by many perſons of honour, 1s at preſent de- 
ſolate, unmanur'd and abandon'd ; What a 1 ti, 
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become! Alas, I can ſee nothing at all in it but a diſ- 
banded ſoldier mounted upon a. pedeſtal, ſtanding cen- 
tinel over the ducks and wild geeſe, and to prevent an 
invaſion by O-------"$ Shank Pilgrims, or 4 ebſeer's 
Darcinus. | R br 6167493 A 

Why, ſays my Indian, is that a ſoldier ? He bas ut er. 
a ſword, and is naked. Ju 

I ſuppoſe, reply'd I to the Iadian, fince the 2 he 
has pawn'd his ſword to buy him food: and for his 
being naked, who regards it? What fignifies a /oldier 
in time of peace? Pilh ! A ſoldier naked! is that ſuch 
a wonder? What are they good for elſe but hanging or 

ing, when we have no occaſion for them, as has 
been learnedly determined by the author of that original 

amuſement, Arguments againſt a Standing army. 5 


Our God and ſoldier we alike adore, . 

Tuft at the brink of danger, not before ; 

After delia rance they're alike requited, | 
Our God s forgotten, and our foldier's ſlighted. 


Come, this is a melancholy country, let's leave amuſpn 
ourſelves about gallantry — {Hh and all at — 
like men that have nothing to do, nor nothing to have, 
take a trip into the land of Marriage, and ſee who and 
who are together. But firſt, What are theſe ſoldiers 

doing? They look like brave fellows. | . 
hey are (ſays I) drawn up to prayers, and would 
be brave men indeed, if they were half as good at pray- 
ing and fighting, as they are at curſing and ſwearing, _ 
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3 IS a difficult taſk to ſpeak ſo of Marriage, as to 
| pleaſe all people. Thoſe who are not noogd in 
the ſnare, will thank me for giving a comical deſcription _ 
of it. The pox eat G5 buffoon, ſays the ſerious 
wary huſband; if he was in my place, he would have 
no more temptation to /augh, than to break his _ 
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If I moralize gravely upon the inconveniences. of ma- 
trimony, thoſe that have a longing to enter into that 
honourable ſtate, will complain that I diſſwade them 
from ſo charming a condition, How then ſhall I order 
my diſcourſe ?- for I am in great perplexity about it. 

A certain painter made a picture of Hymen for a young 
lover. 1.would have him drawn, ſays this paſhonate 
gentleman, with all the graces your utmoſt ſtill can beftoww 
upon him : Above all remember, that Hymen' ought to be 
more beautiful than Adonis: You muſt put into his hand a 
fambeau more brilliant than that of love. In ſhort, give 
him all the charms that your imagination and colours tan 
beſtow. I will pay you for your 8 according as 
1 find you uſe.my friend Hymen. The painter who was 
1 well acquainted with his generous temper, was not want- 
ing, you may be ſure, to anſwer his expectations, and 
41 brought him home the piece the evening before he was 


r 
11 married. Our young lover was not at all ſatisfied with it. p 
1 T his pgure, ſays he, wants à certain gay air, it has none 7 
N of theje charms and agreements. As you have painted J 
1 him, be makes but a very indifferent appearance, and 7 
4? therefore you ſhall be but indiffercatly paid. : 
j The painter who had as much preſence of mind as 0 
ſkill in his profeſſion, took a reſolution what to do that 1 
very moment: Ton are in the right on't, Sir, ſaid he, 1 
to find fault <with my 3 it is not yet dry : This 2 / 
is ſoak d, and to deal freely with you, the colours I uje J 
in painting don't appear worth a farthing at firſt, I will 7 
bring you this table ſome months hence, and then you ſhall K 

pay me, as you find it pleaſes you: I am confident it auill 
appear quite another thing tben - Sir, your humble 8 
Servant, I have no occaſion for money. S 
The painter carried his piece home ; our young lover N 
was married the next day, and ſome months went over l 
his head before the painter appear d. At laſt he brings | 
the picture with him, and our young huſband was ſur- 1 
priz'd when he ſaw it. You promiſed, ſays he, that 1 


time would mend your picture, and you are as good as 
your word. Lord! what a difference there is? I ſavear 
ſcarce know it, now 1 ſee it again. I admire to ee 
what a ſtrange effect a few months have had upon your- 
colours : But I admire your ingenuity much more. How, 
ev er 
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ever, Sir, Imuſt take the freedom to tell you, that in my 14 
opinion his looks are Somewhat of the gayelt ; theſe eyes in 
are too briſt and lively: Then to deal plainly with you; il 
the fires of Hymen ought not to be altogether /o bright as 1 
thoſe of love ; for his is a ſolid, but beauy fire : Beſides, Hl 
the diſpoſition of your figure is ſomewhat too free and 
chearful 3 and you have given him a certain air of wan- 
tonneſe, which, let me tell you, Sir, does not at all fit 
avell upon In ſhort, this is none of Hymen. 

Vier avell, Sir, ſaid the painter, what I foreſaw is 
now come to paſs, Hymen at preſent is not ſo beautiful 
in your idea, as in my picture. The caſe is mightily al- 
tered from what it was three months ago. *Tis not my 
pifture, but your imagination that is changed: You were 
a lever then, - but. now a huſband, | 
I underſtand you very well, ſays the huſband inter- 
rupting ham, let us drop that matter. Your picture now 
| pleaſes, and here is more money for it than you could rea- 
| /onably have enpected. By no means, lays the painter, 
jou muſt excuſe me there; but I auill give you another 
picture, wherein by certain optick rules and perſpectives 
| it ſhall be fo contrived, as it ſhall pleaſe both the lovers 
and the huſbands ; and perform'd it accordingly, placing 
it at the end of a long gallery, upon a kind of an alcove; 
and to come to this alcove, one muſt firſt paſs over a very 
Jigpery flep. On this fide of it was the critical place 
where the piece look'd /o lovely and delicious; but as ſoon 
7 you were gone beyond it, it mad? a moſt lamentable 

ure. 3 FS | | 
"If you underſtand how difficult a thing it is to paint 
matrimony to the guſt of all people, pray ſuſpend your 
. I : I am going to preſent my picture, chuſe 
what light you pleaſe to view it in. To come back 
tomy travelling ſtile, I muſt tell you at firſt daſh, that 
Marriage 1s a country that peoples all others : The 
. are more fruitful there than the nobility; the 
reaſon of which perhaps is, that the nobility take more 
delight to ramble abroad, than to ſtay at home. Mar- 
rage has this peculiar property annex'd to it, that it 
can alter the humours of thoſe that are ſettled in it. 
t frequeutly transforms a jolly fellow into a mere /r, 
it often melts down a beau into an arrant /oven, and 
| . 1 4 0 - «4 4 : on _ 
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on the other hand it ſo happens ſometimes, that a avi; 
virtuous woman will improve a du heavy country þooby 
Into a man of ſenſe and gallantry. _ 
People marry for different motives : Some are led by 
ion, and others by reaſon ; the former without 
knowing what they are Feigs to do, and the latter know. 
ing no more but that the thing muſt be done. There 
are men in the world ſo weary of quiet and indolence, 
that they marry only to divert themſelves. In the fir} 
place, the choice of a woman employs them for ſome 
time; then viſits and interviews, feaſts and ceremonies; 
but after the laſt ceremony is over, they are more tired 
and weary than ever. How many hundred married 
couples do we ſee, who from the ſecond year of their 
coming together, have. nothing more in common than 
their names, their quality, their ill-humour, and their 
miſery. I don't wonder there are ſo many unhappy 
matches, ſince folks marry either wholly of their own 
heads, or wholly by thoſe of others. A man that mar- 
ries of his own head, not ſeeing that in his poy/e which 
all the world ſees in her, is in danger of ſeeing much 
more in her than others ever did. : 
Another, that has not courage enough to truſt his 
. own judgment, fairly applies himſelf to the next match. 
maker in the neighbourhood, who knows to a tittle the 
exact rates of the market, and the current price of young 
women that are fit to marry. . Theſe marriage-huckſ/ter;, 
or 4vife-brokers, have an admirable talent to ſort con- 
Gitions, families, trades and eſtates; in ſhort, every thing 
together, except humours and inclinations, about which 
they never trouble themſelves. By the procurement of 
theſe experienc'd matrons, a marriage is ſtruck up like 
a Smithfield bargain : There is much 4:gling and wrang- 
_ ding for Yother ten pounds; one fide endeavours to raiſe, 
an the other to beat down the market-price. At lall, 
after a world of words ſpent to a fine purpoſe, they 
come to a concluſion. _ 85 
Others, that have no time to truck and bargain ſo, 
go immediately to a ſcrivener's, to find out a rich aui- 
dow, as they go to the office of intelligence to hearken 
out a ſervice. Is it not altogether the mateh-maker's 
fault, if you are deceived in your woman. She gives 
5 1 | you 
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you an account of her portion to a farthing: You exa- 
mine nothing but the articles relating to the family and 


fortune q; the woman is left in the margin of the inven- 


tory, and you find her too much at long run. TOY 
-» After all that I 2 ſaid, ow not afraid to advance 
this propoſition, That *#is poſſible for theſe that marry to 
be 2 But you muſt call it 3 or erg, 
and not marrying, to take a woman merely for her for- 
tune, and reckon her perfections by the number of 
umi ſhe is like to bring with her. Nor is it to marry, 

to pleaſe one's ſelf, to chuſe a wife as we do a tulip, 
merely for her beauty. It is not to marry, but to dont 
at a certain age, to take a young woman only for the 
fake of her company. What is it then to be married ? 
Why, tis to chuſe with circumſpe&ion and deliberation, 
by melination, and not by intereſt, ſuch a woman as 
will chuſe you after che ſame manner. 


* 


the country of Marriage has this particular to itſelf, 
That ſtrangers have a deſire to ſettle there, and t 
natural inhabitants would be baniſh'd out of it with 
their hearts. A man may be baniſn'd out of this coun- 
uy by certain things call'd Separation; but the true way 
of petting out of 1t is by widowhood, and is much to 
be preferred before ſeparation ; for the ſeparated are 
ſavage animals, ' uncapable of the prettieſt ties of ſo- 
ciety. 'The uſual cauſe of he mn is aſſignꝰd as the 
fault of the wife, but often the huſband is the occafion 
that the wife is in the fault; and he himſelf is a fool ta 
proclaim to the world that his wife has made a falſe ſtep. 
It will be e ed now, that I ſpeak a few words of 


widowhood. Tis a copious and fertile ſubject, that's 


certain; but a man may burn his fingers by meddling 
with it. For if I deſcribe them as but little concern? 

for the death of their huſbands, I ſhall offend the rules 
of decency and good manners; and if I exaggerate their 
afflictions, I ſhall offend the truth. Whatever our 
railers pretend to the contrary,” I fay, there's no wi- 
dowhood without a ſprinkling of ſorrow in it. Is it not 
a very ſorrowful eddie to be obliged to counterfeit 
a perpetual ſorrow ? A _ doleful part this, that a 
widow muſt play, who would not give the world oc- 


Besides other things in common with/all the world; 


| God be prais'd, I was fo 
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caſion to talk of her. There are ſome widows in the 
world ſo mightily befriended by Providence, that their 
ſighs and tears coſt them nothing. I know | one. of a 
contrary temper to this, who did honeſtly all that in her 
lay to afflict herſelf, but nature it ſeems had denied her 
the gat of tears; ſhe deſir'd to raiſe the compaſſion of 
her huſband's relations, for all depended on them. 

One day her brother-in-law, who lamented exceed- 
ingly, reproach'd her for not having ſhed one tear. 
Alas! reply'd the widow to him, my. poor heart is fo 
overwhelm'd with this unexpected calamity, that I am 
as it were become inſenſible by it! Great ſorrows are 
not felt at firſt; but I am ſure mine will kill me in the 
end. I know very well, ſaid her brother-in-law to her, 
that griefs too great don't make themſelves at. firſt to be 
perceived; and I know as well, that violent griefs don't 
continue long. Thus, Madam, you will be ſtrangely 
ſurprized, that the grief of your widowhood will be 
paſt before you are aware. | ava 


Another widow was reduced to the laſt patch of de- 
ſpair, nor was it without a very ſorrowful occaſion, 
She had loſt upon the ſame day the beſt hyſband, and 
the prettieſt little /ap-dog in London. This double wi- 
dowhood had brought her to ſo low a condition, that 
her friends were afraid of her life. They durſt not ſpeak 
to her of eating and drinking; nay, they durſt not ſo 
much as offer to comfort her. Tis a dangerous mat- 
ter, you know, to combat a woman's grief. The beſt 
way is to let time and their natural inconſtaney work 
it off. However, to accuſtom our widow by little and 
little to ſupport the idea of her two loſſes, a good friend 
ſpoke to her firſt of her little dog. At the bare name 
of Deny there was ſuch a howling and crying, ſuch tear- 
ing of hair, and beating of breaſts ; in ſhort, ſuch a 
noe, and ſuch a pother, that one would have thought 
heaven and earth had been coming together: At faſt 
ſhe fainted away. Well, ſays this prudent friend of hers, 
ha Py as not to mention her 
huſtand to her, for then ſhe had certainly died upon the 
ſpot. The next day the name of Dony ſet her tears a 


running in ſo great plenty, that it was hoped the ſpring 
would tp nfelf, and the above - mentioned zealous 
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friend thought ſhe might now venture to adminiſter 
ſome conſolation to her. Alas ! ſaid ſhe; if the bare 
name of Dony gives you ſo much affliction, what might 
we not fear from you, ſhould we talk to your of your 
dear huſband? But God forbid I ſhould do that. A, 
poor Dony ! To be mow'd down thus in the flower of 
youth and- beauty.! Well, Madam, you'll never have 
ſuch a wee creature again. But *tis happy for the 
dog that he's dead, for you could never have lov'd him 
longer, that's certain: Is it poſſible for a woman to love 
any thing after ſhe has loſt her huſband? After this 
manner it was that this aiſcrret gentlewoman very dex- 
terouſly mingled the idea of the 4y/dand with that of 
Dony, well knowing that as two ſhoulders of mutton 
drive down one another, ſo two powerful griefs deſtroy 
one another, by making a diverſion. She - obſerved, 
that at the name of Dony her tears redoubled, which 
opt ſhort at the name of h»/band: It was, without 
queſtion, a ſort of gualm. Every body knows that tears 
are a tribute we owe, and only pay to ordinary griefs, 
However it was, our 2 afflicted widow paſſed ſeveral 
days and nights in this ſad alternative of weeping for 
her-dog, and lamenting her Hd. At laſt her good 
friend inquired all over the town for a pretty dog; and 
it was her good luck to light upon one much finer and 
prettier than Doxy of happy memory, and preſented it to 
our widow; who burſt into a freſh ſtream of tears as ſhe, 
accepted it. This beautiful new-comer fo ſtrangely in- 
ſinuated himſelf into her good affections, that within 
eight days he had got the aſcendant of her heart, and 
Dyny was no more thought of, than if he had never had 
a being there. Obſerve now what a conſequence our 
widow's friend drew from it. If a new dog has put 
a ſtop to her tears, perhaps a new Huſband will have 
the ſame operation upon her qualms: But, alas! the 
one was not to be ſo — effected as the other. The 
new dog ſo play'd his cards, that he effaced the memory 
of his predeceſſor in eight days; but it was above 
three long tedious months before our widow could be 
brought to take a new huſband into her bed. Now tho? 
I left myſelf full power to drop my Indian traveller as 
often as I ſaw convenient, yet I have no Intention to loſe 
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him out endo op N for I have occaſion for him to 
authorize certain fancies that come into my head, 
while: I paſs, from the country of Marriage, where we 
loſe; dur liberties, into that of Gaming, where we loſe 


our eſtates, ' 
AMUS'EMEN T VIII. 
: .GAMING-HOUSES. 


AAMING is an eftate to which all the world has 
a pretence, though few eſpouſe it, that are wil- 
ling to keep either their eſtates or reputations. I knew 
two Middleſex ſbarpers not long ago, that inherited a 
weſt- country gentleman's- eſtate, who I believe would 
have never made them his heirs in his laſt will and 
teſtament. 4 5 | | 
Tantrillom is a kind of a republick very ill ordered, 
where all the world are hail-fellow well met; no di- 
inction of ranks, no ſubordination obſerv'd. The 
greateſt ſeoundrel of the town, with money in his poc- 
— ſhall take his turn before the beſt duke or peer in 
the land, if the 2 rr 1 * From theſe pri- 
vileged places not only all reſpect and inferiority is ba- 
Silhed, or every thing that looks hike good rs 
compaſſion, or humanity : Their hearts are ſo hard and 
obdurate, that What occaſions” the grief of one man, 
gives joy and ſatisfaction to his next neighbour. 

The Grecians met together in former times to ſee 
their gladiators ſhew their valour, that is, to flaſh and 
kill one another; and this they call'd Sport: What a 
curſed barbarity was this? But are we a jot infexior to 
them in this reſpect, who chriſten all the diſorders of 
Lanſquenet by the name of gaming; or, to uſe the 
gameſters own expreſſion, where a parcel of ſharks meet, 
to bite one another's heads off: | | | 
It happen'd one day that my traveller dropt into a 
chocolate houſe in Cowent-Garden, where they were at 
this noble recreation ; he was wonderfully ſurprized at 
the oddneſs of the ſight. Set yourſelf now in the room 
of a ſuperſtitious Indian, who knows nothing _— our 
ä cuſtoms 
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cuſtoms at play, and you will agree that his notions, 
as abſtracted and viſionary as they may ſeem, have ſome 
foundation in truth. I preſent you here with his on 
expreſſions, as I found them ſet down in a letter which 
he ſent into his -n country. | dere 


The Fragments . of an Indian Letter. 


HE Eagliſt pretend, that they worſhip\but one God: 
but, for my part, I don't believe what they ſay : 
For beſides ſeveral living divinities, to which we may 
ſee them daily offer their vows, they have ſeveral other 
inanimate ones to whom they pay ſacriſices, as I have 
obſerved at one of their publick meetings, where J hap- 


pened ance to be. | 
great altar to be ſeen, huilt 


In this place there is a "DE 
round and cover'd with a green avacbur, lighted in the 
midſt, and encompaſſed by ſeveral perſons, in a ſitting 
poſture, as we dq at our domeſtick ſacrifices, -At- the 
very moment I came into the room, one of thoſe, who 
I ſuppoſed was the prieſt, ſpread upon the altar certain 
leaves which he took out of a little book that he held 
in his hand. Upon theſe leaves were repreſented cer- 
tain. figures very aukwardly painted; however, they muſt 
needs he the images of ſome divinities, for, in propor- 
tion as they were diſtributed round, each one of the 
aſliſtants made an offering to it, greater or leſs, accord 
ing to his devotion. I obſerved: that theſe offerings 
were more conſiderable than ' thoſe they make in their 
other temples. e 8 

After the aforeſaid ceremony is over, the prieſt lays 
his hand in a trembling manner, as it were, upon the 
reſt of the book, and continues ſome time in this poſture 


ſeinꝰd with fear, and without, any action at all: All the 


reſt of the company, attentive to What he does, are if 
ſuſpenſe all the while, and the unmoveahle aſſiſtants are 
all. of them in their turn poſſe(s'd by different agitations, 
according to the /pirir which happens to ſeize them: 
One joins his hands together, and blgfes heaven; an- 
other very earneſtly looking upon his image, grinds. is 
teeth ; a third bites bis fingers, and ſt amps upon the ground + 


aun big feet. Exary on . in ſhont, make ſuch 


3 extra- 
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extraordinary poſtures and contorſions, that they ſeem 
to be no longer rational creatures. But ſcarce has -the 
rieſt re-turn'd a certain leaf, but he is likewiſe fſeiz'd 
y the ſame fury with the reſt : He tears the book, and 
deours it in his rage, throws down the altar, and curſes 
the ſacrifice. Nothing now is to be heard but complaints 
and groans, cries and imprecations. Seeing them ſo 
1 and fo furious, I judge that the God they 
worſhip is a jealous deity, who, to puniſh them for what 
they ſacrifice to others, ſends to each of them an evil 
demon to poſſeſs him. nt tt 


I have thus ſhewed you what judgment an Indian 
would be apt to paſs upon the tranſports he finds in our 
ameſters. What would he not have thought then,. if 
had ſeen any of our gaming ladies there? Tis certain 
that love itſelf, as extravagant as it is, never occaſion'd 
fo many diſorders among the women as the unaccount- 
able madneſs of Gaming. How come they to abandon 
themſelves thus to a paſſion that diſcompoles their minds, 
their health, their beauty; that ruins What was I 
going to ſay ? But this picture does not ſhew'them to 
advantage, let us draw a curtain over it. 
In ſome places they call gaming-houſes Academzes ; 
but I know not why they ſhould inherit that honourable 
name, ſince there's nothing to be learn'd there, -uuleſs 
it be ſigbt of hand, which is ſometimes at the expence 


of all our money, to get that of other mens by fraud 
and cunning. The perſons that meet are generally 
men of an infamous character, and are in various ſhapes, 
habits, and employments. Sometimes they are ſquires 
of the pad, . now and then borrow a little money 
upon the King's high-wway, to recruit their loſſes at the 
Geming-houſe; and when a hue-and-cry is out to appre- 
hend them, they are as ſafe in one of theſe houſes as a 
prieſt at the — and practiſe the old trade of cræſi- 
biting cullies, aſſiſting the frail /quare dye with high and 
low fullums, and other napping tricks, in compariſon of 
whom the common bulkers and: pick-pockets are a very 
honeſt ſociety. How unaccountable'1s this way to beg- 
gary, that when a man has but a little money, and 
2 not where in the world to compaſs 2 
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unleſs by hazarding his nerd fort, will try an experiment 
to leave himſelf none at all; or, he that has money of 


his own, ſhould play the fool, and try whether it ſhall 
not be another man's? Was ever any thing fo nonſen+ 
ſically pleafant? One idle day I ventur'd into one of 
theſe Gaming-hou/es, where I found an Oghio of rates 
of ſeveral humours and conditions met together. Some 
that had never a penny left- them to bleſs their heads 
with. One that had play'd away even his ſhirt and 
cravat, and all his cloaths but his breeches, ſtood ſhi- 
vering in a corner of the room, and another comforting 
him, and ſaying, Damn you, Jack, who ever thought 
to ſee thee in a ſtate of innocency ? Chear up, naked- 
neſs is the beſt receipt in the world againſt a fever; and 
then fell a ranting, as if hell had broke looſe that very 
moment. What the devil have we here to do, ſays my 
Indian, does it rain oaths and curſes in this country? 
I ſee gameſters are ſhipwreck'd before they come to un- 
derſtand their danger, and loſe their claaths before they 


have paid their zay/ors. They ſhould go to ſchool in 


my country to learn ſobriety and virtue. I told him, 
inſtead of Academies, theſe places ſhould be call'd CHeat- 
ing-houſes : Whereupon a bully of the Slade came ſtrut- 
ting up to my very noſe, in ſuch a fury, that I would 
willingly have given half the teeth of my- head for a 
compoſition, crying out, Split my windpipe, Sir, you 
are a fool, and don't underſtand trap, the whole world's 
@ cheat. - | e 
The Play-houſe cheats you of your time, and the 
tradeſman of your money, without giving you- either 
ſenſe or reaſon for it. The attorney picks your pocket, 
and gives you law, for't ; the whore picks your purſe, 
and gives you the - pox for't ; and the poet picks your 
pocket, ny gives you nothing for't. Lowers cozen you 
with their eyes, orators with their tongues, the valiant 
with their arms, fiddlers with their fingers, ſurgeons with 
Wooden legs, and courtiers and ong ters empty your 

kets, and give you breath and air for it: And why 

Id not we recruit by the fame methods they have 
ruin d uss {Of cc e 
Our friends, continued he, give us good advice, and 


* 


would fain draw us off from the courſe we are in, but 
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all to no purpoſe: We aſk them what they would have 
us do? Money we have none, and without it there is 
no living: Should we ſtay till it were brought, or come 
alone? How would you have a poor imdiuiduum vg tun 
hve, that has neither eſtate, office, maſter nor friend to 
Maintain him, and is quite out of his element, unleſs 
he be either in a tavern, a bagbdy-hotſe, or a Gaming · 
ordinary? No, we are the men, ſays he, that Pro- 
vidence has appointed to live by our wits, and will not 
want wile there is money above ground. Happy man, 
catch a mackere/, Let the worſt come to the worſt, 
a avry mouth on the triple-tree puts an end to all diſ- 
courſe about us. From the Gaming-hoy/e we took our 
walk through the ſtreets; and the firſt amuſements we 
encountred, were the variety and contradictory language 
of the „en, enough to perſuade a man there were no 
of concord among the citizens. Here we aw 
Te/eph's dream, the Bull and Mouth, the Hen and 
Razor, the Ax and Bottle, the Whale and Criau, the 
Showel and Boot, the Leg and Star, the Bible and Swar, 
the Fryingpan and Drum, the Lute and Jus, the Hag 
in Armour, and a thouſand others, that the wiſe men 
that put them there can give no reaſon for. . 
Here walk'd a fellow with a long white rod on his 
ſhoulder, that's aſham'd to cry his trade, though he 
gets his living by it; another bawling out Toda's four 
volumes in print, which a man in reading of would 
wonder that ſo much wenom ſhould not tear him to 
2 but that ſome of the ancient moraliſts have ob- 
erv'd, that the rankeſt poiſon may be kept in an Abe 
hoof, or a he's boſom. Some ſay, the firſt word he 
ſpoke was raſcal, and that if he lives to have children, 
— will all jpeak the ſame dialect, and have a natu- 
ral antipathy to eggs, becauſe their father was pelted 
with hundreds of them, when he was dignified on the 
pillory. | 
n Other amuſements preſented themſelves as thick as 
hops, as Mo/es pictur d with arms on his head, to keep 
n countenance. The ſign of the Three Num 
very diſmally painted, to keep up young womens an- 


tipathy to popery and maidenheads. Here ſat a felJow 
ſelling 4izile bails to take: the ſtains out of the citizens 
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wives petticoats, that ſhould have been as big as foor- 
balls, if applied to that purpoſe. Under that bulk was 
a projector ire his /aumming-girgles, to keep up 
merchants credit from ſinking. A pretty ;cngize to pre- 
ſerve bankers and inſurers from. breakfipg, ànd prevent 
publiſhing it in the Gagerte, when they are -broke, th 

they will pay all their debts as far as it may ſtand with 
their convenience. In that ſhop was an indebted lord 
talking of his Honour, and a tradeſman of his honeſty, 
things that every man has; and every thing is in ſomę 
diſguiſe or other; but duly conſidered, thete are ſcarce 


any ſuch things in the world, unleſs among pawn- 


brokers, ſtock-Jobbers, and horſe-courſers; ſo that the 
lord and the tradęſman were diſcourſing about nothing, 
and fignified no more than the — 8 preaching a- 
gainſt covetou/ne/s to the maim'd, blind, and ſuperan- 
nuated ſoldiers in Chelſea- college, nor Dr. Salman's pre: 
ſeribing cow-heels to a married couple, as à congſuti- 
nating aliment. But there the \aveawer had the aſcen: 
dant of the door. HR 8 210 
As we paſs'd along, I could not forbear looking int 
ſome of the ſhops to ſee how the owners employed 
themſelves in the abſence of cuſtomers ; and in a bar- 
ber's ſhop I ſaw a bea 1o overladen with wig, that 
there was no difference between his head, and the 


wooden one that ſtood in the widow. The fop, it 


ſeems, was newly come to his eſtate, though not to the 
years of diſcretion, and was Engen the ſong, Happy is 
the child whoſe father is gone to the devil, and the barber 
all the while keeping time on his cittern ; for you know 
a cittern and a barber is as natural as milk to a calf, or 
the bears to be attended by a bagpiper. | 

In the ſcrivener's ſhop I ſaw a company of /parks 
that were ſelling their wives and their portions, and 
purchaſing anrivities ; and old zer-in-the-hundred fathers 
damning themſelyes to raiſe their poſterities. | 
In the tobacconiſt's hop men were n and ſpaul- 
ing as if they were all clapt, and under a falvation for 
the cure on't. They that ſmoak'd it were 8 
others to follow their example; and they that ſnuff 
it up in powder, were drawing on themſelves the in- 
* Ds | commodities 
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commodities of old age, in the perpetual annoyance of 
2 drivel. 34 1 : | ** ol 
- Purſuing. my vo through the city, 'and- caſting 
a'leer — the ings of the rich art mercers and 
lacemen, I ſaw them haunted by many people in want, 
eſpecially young heirs newly at age, and /penathrifts 
that come to borrow money of them. Alas, ſaid the 
traders, times are dead, and little money ſtirring; all we 
can do, it to furniſh you with what the ſhop affords ; 
and if a hundred pounds or two in commodities will do you 
any good, they are at your ſervice. Theſe the gallants 
take up at an exceſſive rate, to ſell immediately for what 
they can get; and the trader has his friend to take them 
off underhand at a third part of the value, by way of 
helping men in diſtreſs. Theſe are they that inveigle 
unthinking animals into all ſorts of extravagant expences, 
and ruin them inſenſibly, under colour of Aindneſs and 
credit; for they ſet every thing at double the value, and 
if you keep not touch at the day, your perſons are im- 
. — your goods ſeiſed, and your eſtates extended; 
d they that help'd to make you princes before, are now 
the forwardeſt to put you in the condition of beggars. 
- Among other amu/ements, let us ſpeak a word or two 
of Lombard-ſtreet, where luxury ſeems to carry us to 
Peru, where- you behold their magazines, ingots of gold 
and ſilver as big as pigs of lead; and your Razer, after 
they have travell'd thither with ſome liberal interpoler, 
carry home with them more than their huſbands are 
worth, and drag at their long tails the whole ſubſtance 
of a herd of creditors. Here are jewels and pearls, 
rubies and diamonds, broad-pieces, guineas, Leævis- 
a Ors, crown-pieces, and dollars without number: Nay, 
in ſome of their ſhops is nothing to be ſeen or ſold but 
eat heaps of money, that would tempt a man to think 
the whole Indies were emptied into one ſingle ſhop, tis 
fo full of gold and filver ; and yet it often happens, that 
he who is poſſeſs'd of this vaſt treaſure, is not worth 
a braſs-farthing ; to-day his compter bends under the 
weight of caſh, and to-morrow the ſhop is ſhut up; and 
you hear no more of our goldſmith till you find him in 
a Gazette, torn to pieces by a ſtatate of — and 
. 3 | Je 
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he and his creditors made a prey by a parcel of devour- 
ing vermin call'd Commiſſioners. 3 
The neighbouring country is Stocks-market, where 

u ſee a large garden pav'd with pebble-fenes in all the 
beds and alleys, indifferently open to all comers and 
goers, and yet bears as good herbs, fruits and flowers, 
as any —.— world: — is winter dreſs d 42 we - 
rery of /ummer ; eve 2 is gather'd, an 
on; night are Rock d up in bakket til the next day's 
ſun does open them. e ad 3 
About the garden great numbers of nymphs reſide, 
who each of them live in their reſpective tubs; they 
have not only that in common with Diogenes, but, like 
that philoſopher alſo, they ſpeak out freely to the firſt 
comer whatever comes uppermoſt. A 1 
tion I would give you of their parts and perſons, only 
cannot endure the ſmell of the /ergeants at the Compter- 
gate, who ſtink worſe than 4ſ firtida, and would 
poiſon the country, if this pleaſant garden was not an 
antidote againſt their infection : And therefore PH go 
back again into the country f 1 „s 


COFFEE HOUSES. 


TL 7ZHERE- being arriv'd, Pm in a wood, there are 
"VY fo many of them, I know not which to enter: 
Stay, let me ſee, where the ſign is painted with a c- 
man's hand int, tis a bawdy-houſe ; where a man's, 
it has another qualification ; but where it has a far in 
the ſign, tis calculated for every lewd purpoſe. | 
Exery coffee-houſe is illuminated both without and 
within doors; without by a ſine glaſs lanthorn, and 
within by a woman ſo light and ſplendid, you may ſee 
1 her without the help of a proſpective. At the 

e good man _ places a charming Phillis or 
two, who invite you by their amorous glances into their 
{moaky territories, . to the loſs of your fight; This is. 
the place where ſeveral hnights errant come to ſeat 
themſelves at the ſame table, without knowing one 
another, and yet talk as familiarly together as if they 


had been of many years acquaintance: IThey have ſcarce * 


book d about them, When a certain liquor as black 35 
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ſoot is handed to them, which being foppiſhly fum'd 
into their noſes, eyes and ears, 12 virtue to make 
them talk and prattle together of every thing but what 
they ſhould do: Now they tell their ſeveral adventures 
by ſea and land; how ry Ga gh the giant, were 
overcome by the lady, and bought a pair of wax'd boots 
at Northampton to go a wooing in. One was com- 
mending his %, another his hor/e, and the third ſaid 
he had the beſt /moak'd beef. in Chmſtendum. Some 
were diſcourſing of all forts of government, Monar- 
chical, Ariſtocratical, and Democratical z ſame about 
the Choice of ayers, fheriffs and aldermen; and others 
of the tranſcendant virtues of winegar, pepper and muſtard. 
In ſhort, IJ thought the whole zoom Was a perfect re- 
ſemblance of Dower-court, where all fprak, but no body 
heard or anſwer 'd. 14 1 | | | 
To the charms of coffee the wiſer ſort joun'd Spirit 
of clary, uſquebaugh, and brandy, Which completely en- 
chants the knights: By the force of theſe ,/oporiferous 
enchantments you ſhall find one ſnoaring heartily on a 
bench, another makes love to beautiful Phillis at the 
bar, and the third, as valiant as Orlando Furigſo, goes 
to ſignalize his valour in ſcouring the ſtrꝭets. 

[ ſhould never have done, if I ſhould attempt to run 
thro! all the ſeveral countries Within the walls of London, 
vs the Long Robe, the Sword. the Treaſury. Every 
ſtate, in brief, is like a ſeparate country by itſelf, and 
has its particular manners and gibberiſh. Here you 
may view the fruitful country of Trade, that has turn'd 
leather breeches into gold chains, blue aprous into furr 
gowns, a kitchin-ſtuff tub into a gilded chariot, a dray- 
man into a knight, and noblemens palaces into ſhops 
and warehouſes. Here is alſo the. barren country of the 
Philoſepher's Stone, inhabited by none but cheats in the 
operation, beggars in the conclufion, and now is be- 
come almoſt deſolate, till another age of fools and 4nawes 
do people it. To this may be added the cold country 
of = New/mongers, that report more than they hear, 
affirm more than they know, and ſwear more than they 
believe, who rob one another, and lie in gets for want 
of a coverlid. The hot country of the Di/pmers, that 
quartel' and raiſe a duſt about nothing. The ewe! 


country 


chu of bad pc, and preſbyterian par/onc, one of 
a is aid by a good: ſtock of confidence, and 


the other by Flattery and canting. The deſart, wninha- . 


bited' country of virtuos women, The congitr'd count 

of coguete, and an infinite number of others; not S 
reckon the Zoff country inhabited by ſtrollers, who aim 
at nothing but to lead others out of their way: They 
are ea of acceſs, but tis dangerous to traffick with 
them. Some of them haue the art to pleaſe without 
management, and to love without loving. N 
But how have I forgot my own dear country, that is 
conſecrated to Bacchys, that abounds with Nectar, the 
wonder-working liquor of the world, that makes a poet 
a prince in his own conceit, a coavard valiant, and a 
beggar as rich as an alderman. Here I live at eaſe, and 
in plenty, ſwagger and carouſe, quarrel with the maffer, 
fight the dracuer, and never trouble myſelf about pa 

ing the reclauing, for one fool or other pays it for 
me: A that has wit in his head never carries mo- 
ney in his breeches, for fear of creating a new ame- 


In TLeiceſler-Helas I ſaw a mountebank on the ftape, 
with a — of fools about him, who, like a 
maſter in the fac of lying, gave them a hiſtory of 
his cures, beyond all the plays and farces in the world: 
He told them of fifteen perſons that were run clear 
through the body, and glad to carry their puddings in 
their hands for a matter of three days together, but in 
tour and twenty hours he made them as whole as fiſhes, 
and not ſo much as a fear for the remembrance of the 
orifice. If a man had been fo bold as to aſk him when 
and aubere, his anſwer would have been ready without 
ſtudying, that it was ome twelve hundred leagues off, 
in terra incognita, by the token that at the ſame time 
he was phyſician in ordinary to a great prince, who died 
above five and twenty years ago; and yet the Quaci 
was not forty. | IE ; | 


All theſe ſubjeRs, tho? very amuſing; were not equ 
edifying, and — Agfa oa towards the — 
L calFd in at a Prater's Meeting, where a fellow was 
talking a-on/ex/e-as canfidently'as if he had got a patent 
for it, and confirm'd. the Popiſh maxim, that zgnorance 
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ii ibe mother of dewotion. The women were the oddeſt 
creatures in the world, neither: fiſh or ſh, dat. kke: 
frogs, only their lower parts Were man's meat.“ 
From thence I ſail'd into a Preſbyterian ning: near 
— where the vociferous Holder- forth was as 
bold and ſawcy as if the Deity, and all mankind, had 
ow'd him money. He was ſhewing the way u. be rich 
avher taxes: rie and ang Ws aw. 94 deſcanting upon 
all humcurs and manners: Hie (ſays the tubſter) tha 
_— be rich -according to * practice this wicked, age, 
miſt play the thief or the cheat; ton. that would. riſe. in 
the =— muſt turn Paraſite or Projector; che that mar- 
ries, ventures for the horn," either before or afterwards : 
There is no valour like ſauearing, quarrelting, or hetoring : 
1. you are poor, no body owns you , rich, yo 1 An 
10 . 1f you die young, what pity tauat, tha It Jay, 
that he ſbould be cut o in his prime I old, be was e en 
paft bis beft, there's no great miſr of. him. ¶ you are re- 
bigious, and frequent Meetings, the world will: ſay yon 
are @ hypocrite : And if hon go to church, an don't make 
4 liberal contribution to us, we ſay you are a Papiſt. 
To which I make bold to add, if you are gay and 
pleaſant, you paſs for a buffoon; and if — * and 
reſery'd, you are taken to be four and cenſorious. 
Courteſy is call'd coll aun g and currying favour; 
downright honeſty and p ealing is interpreted to be 
pride and * 9 · And ſo I took my leave of 
Pr. , and peep'd into a fine church in my way 
to F leetftreet, where a huge double-belly'd doctor was 
ſo full of his doubeleſes, that he left: no room for one 
n of Sceptici/m, and made me ſo perfect a Degmatiſt, 
. I made theſe innocent reflections: Tbe Doctor 
does not love butter'd buns, doubtleſs he is glad his firſt 
lady ie is under ground, for he married again within 
two months after her death; doubtle/s,. he is carnally 
inclin'd, he has got his ſecond wiſe with child; 3 
a man of his ſanguine appearance had no, body to help 
kim: He is very fat, 45 leſs he is rich: He looks very 
grum and ſurly, doubtle/s he is not the beſt: humour'd 
man in the world. But I ſoon. gave over theſe. remarks, 
for being a. ſtranger to his worſhip, doubzle/s I might 
have been ſometimes in the right, and doubtleſs L ſhould 
| tunes 
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ſometimes have been in the wrong; and therefore I 


remow'd "oy 4 5 to werbe erte in "my" road * 


London. 
Here, before mee began, the clerk (in a flit Rick 
eh handed up to the deſk a 
number of Sperl is containing the humble petition 
of divers devotees, for a ſupply of what they wanted, 
and the removal of their afflictions. One was a bill 
from a courtier, that having a good poſt, deſir'd he 
might keep it for his life, without being ecall'd to ac- 
count for neglect or miſmanagement; — that he mi: 
continue God 's ſervant in ordinary, and the king's pe- 
cial favourite. A young virgin, apprehenſive. of her 
wants and weakneſſes, being 3 to enter into the 
holy ſtate of matrimony, or proportionable 
pour (fr ape to enable ket per Ah reeds | 8/7 
Some pray'd for matches for their daughters, 
and offices for hem ſons ; others begg'd children 
for themſelves; and ſure the huſband: that allows his 


wife to aſk children abroad, will be ſo civil as to take 
them home when they are given him. 


Now eame abundance of bills from fuch as were go- 
ing voyages to ſea, and others that were taki my 
journies by land; both praying for the gift of 
for their avi, and fidelity of their prentices, till 2 
ſnould return again. Then the bills of complaint comi 
in thick and threefold, humbly ſhewing, t t* many C1- 
tizens wives had- hard hearts, undutiful haſbands, and 
diſobedient children, which they heartily pray'd to be 
2 of; J diſcharg'd my ears from their attendance on 

melancholy a ſubject, and employ'd my eyes on the 


variety of diverting faces in the gallery. 


Where you might ſee in one-pew a covey of hand- 
ſome, buxom bona roba's with high heads, and all the 
mundus muliebris of ornament and dreſs about them, as 
merry as hawks in a mew, as giry as their fans, nd 


light as a beau's head, or his feather. 


In another pew was a neſt of ſuch hard- favour'd bes 


that you would have bleſt yourſelf. Some with their 


faces ſo pounced and ſpeckled, as if they had been /ca- 
rified, and newly paſs'd the cupping-glaſs 3 ; with a world 
ot _ plaſters, /arge, 3 Jquare, and briefly cut 

2 | out. 
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out into ſuch variety, that it would have poſed a good 
 mnathematicign to have found out another figure. They 
employ'd themſelves while the bills were reading about 
F e en 
The <vord-be Biſbop is beginning, and *tis a fign of 
a clown, 'as well as an atheift, ludere cum. ſanctis; for 
though I expoſe the foppery of perſons, I have a great 
venezaton tor holy offices. Our Doctor, I grant it, 
has ſome of the qualifications of an All- Souls candidate, 
Bene eftiti & mediacriter ducti; and in good earneſt fills 
a pulpit very well, but that he ſo often hauls in his 
Common: place bogk- by neck and ſhoulders, that he cloys 
his auditors with that unpalatable 2a g¹νẽ, call'd in Latin 
<ramben bis codtum, and in plain Exgliſb, twice-boid 
abbage; for having in every harapgue, let the ſubject 
be What it will, marſnall'd his diſcourſe by the help of 
the.wwarlke Joſephus, and by the alliſtance of the learned 
Grotius, and pious Dr. Hammond our own. countryman, 
fur led Aquinas, confuted Bellarman, and baffled Origen, 
gas we on (ſays he) e the next thing as conſiderable. 
The cler# is ſuch an affected C. C. C—, that he 
ſings out of tune, repeats out of order, and does no- 
ching as he ſhould do: For inſtead of ſaying amen, he 
ſereams out a main, which had like to have put me 
into a confounded fit of laughter; for a ſpark who 
had been over night at 7 or 11, falling aſleep in the 
church, and being awaked by the noiſe of a main, 
he ſtarts up. and cxies out aloud, PH /et you half 4 
cron. | 
Crowding to get out to breathe my ſpleen at this 
adventure, I put the 4:/4 upon a prck-pocket, who mea- 
ſuring my eſtate by the length and bulkineſs of my neao 
Kwig, (which God knows is not paid for) he made a 
dive into my pocket, but encountring a diſappointment, 
rubb'd off, curing the VACUUM and 1 as heartily laugh- 
ing at his folly, that could think a poet ever went to 
church when he had money to go to a tavern. ' Poets 
are better principled than to hoard up traſb; and could 
they as well fecure themſelves from the fe and the 
dewil, as they do from the world, there would not be 
a hair's breadth betwixt them and heaven. Thas pains- 
taker of a divine has ſome tune ſince, 1 1 ET 
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was dead; that they ſuffer d for other mens works 
122 ſcrew'd pubs ig, I purſued _y to 


C\0O# F&. Eo USE S. 7 
oblig'd to- his kind pamſhioners, far letting him make 
a ſure cure of his care e er ſouls, by pulling .down that: 
church he gave ſuch inſtances of preternatural endow- 
ments in, and have vehgilt it to pull it age un again, or 
one of the eee e, oe _ a * mel 7 
an apathecary as he's reported to do, other takes 
as: Jon care of other peoples money, as. he does. of 
his own. But talk is but talk, and the gentlemen of 
the veſtry would never ſhew their own heads to be 
beavier their bodies, by building a greater ſuper- 
ſtructure to that of the church, than its foundations Will 
bear: Tho! #—— K— to be ſure knows more of 
the matter than Sir CHriſtanber Men, and the bookſel- 
lers thereabouts will have more than ſufficient amends 
made for the coſt they will be at in beautifying the 
Poctor- s church and pulpit, would his reverence oe 
them with the copies of his elaborate ſormons. 
After ſo learned à diſcourſe, I could digeſt: nothing 
under the D of St. PIs, and over I went to the 
Temple church; but who ſhould be a laying down new 
ſchemes of church- government but W— K—, D. — 
He had learnt to flatter archbiſhops, and other 
men, from his antick tranſlation of Phay's fulſo 
rick, was drawing forth His words at Full 
Du „ in order to Araw himſelf _ ſome chureh- pre- 
ent; though, in opinion, it was im 
that a man * had RT contrary £0 the Ca of 
me church, and the municipal laws of the kingdom, 
ſhould be perch'd in a pulpit to give inſtru@ions 
to thaſe gentlemen v abi would be too hard 
for his 1 . But Dr. Aiterbury has handled him 
with that dexterity, as to have -occaſion: ſor no one ele 
to expoſe his wealcneſs; and if he muſt have other pre- 
ferment before he Alings him u — back, he may 
reſt contented with his arch - and curacy. 
Nom I oroſs d the Way to a 5 s; in Ropes to 
ger a dinner and a hottlę j but the ſtingy our popt me 
off: with a diſn of coffee, and the old talk, that tradin 


well} as their own; and, in ſhort; finding not a pen 


''$ 
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the city; but it happening to rain, to ſhelter myſelf 
from it, I ran my face into 1 N e 

21 Rer. 0 Ain 1367 Seng l 

4, HE RAL D'“, Offce. 

| þ PEN 13” Ci: 6 6 el © $59 
ERE was a confounded noiſe of deſcents, pedi- 
' grees, genealogies, coats of arms, bearings, ad- 
ditions, abatements, and a deal of that infignificantyar- 
.. While I was liſtening to this gie, in comes 
a fellow with a roll of parchment in his hand to be made 
a gentleman, and to have à coat of arms finely painted 
to hang up in his dining-room till his wife died, and then 
to be tranſported on the outſide and front of the houſe, 

to invite a rich widow to marry him. 
My father, ſays he, has bore arms for his najeſty in 
man — cire 7 occaſions of warcbhing and >warding, 
and has made many a tall 'fellow ſpeak to the conſtable 
at all hours of the night. My uncle was the firſt man 
that ever was of the honourable order of the hlact- guards. 
And we have had five brave commanders: of our family, 
by my father's fide, that have ſerved the State in the 
quality of mar/pal”s men and thief-takers, and gave his 
majeſty a fair account of all the priſaners that were taken 
by them. And by my mother's ſide, it will not be denied 
but that I am honourably- deſcended, for my grand- 
mot her was never without a dozen chambermaids and 
nurſes in family. Her huſband wore a ſword by his 
place, for he was deputy-marſpal; and to prove myſelf 
a man of honour, I have here a teſtimonial in my hand, 
in black and white; and in my pocket brave -ye/low- 
boys, to pay for a coat of arms: Which being pro- 
duc'd and/fnger'd by the herald, he immediately aſſign'd 
him a coat, vix. a gibbet erect, with a wing volant, 
ladder aſcendant, a rope pendant, and a marfhal's man 

ingin at the end ont. 18 <3 dat EE 
I am ſcandaliz'd, ſays my Indian, at your cuſtom in 
London, in making every ſawcy jack a gentleman. And 
why are you not as much offended, reply'd I to my 
Indian, to hear almoſt every gentleman call one another 
Facl, Tem and Harry? They firſt dropt the diſtinction 
Proper to men of ęuality, and ſroundrels took it up 
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The CITY-CIRCLE 53 
and beſtow'd it upon themſelves ; and hence it is that 
a Gentleman is funk into plain Fack, and Fack is raiſed 
into a pentleman. + ee e 
In days of yore, a man of honour was more diſtin- 

uiſhable by bis generofity and affability, than by his 
hed liveries ; but too many of them having degene- 
rated into the vices of the vulgar fry, honour is grown 
contemptible, the reſpect that is due to their S2 is 
loſt in a /avage management, and is now aſſum'd by 
every ſcoundrel. 1 ks „ „ 

The cobbler is affronted, if you don't call him Mr. 
Tranſlator, the groom names himſelf Gentleman of the 
horſe, and the fellow that carries guts to the bears, 
writes himſelf one of his Majeſty's officers. The page 
calls himſelf a child of honour, and the foot-boy ſtiles 
himſelf my lady's page Every little nafty whore takes 
upon her the title of /ady, and every impudent, broken- 
mouth'd manteau-maker, muſt be call'd Madam Theo- 
da Br—— : Every dunce of a guack is call'd a 
— Every gowu-man a — — Every ſilly 
daf a captain: Every gay thing a chevalier : Every 
pariſh-reader a doctor; and every wwriting-clerk in the 
office, Mr. Secretary: Which is all but hypocriſy and 
knavery in diſguiſe ; for nothing is now call'd by its 
right name. The heralds I ſee have but little to do; 
honour and arms, which us'd to employ all men of birth 
and parts, being now almoſt dwindled into an airy no- 
thing. - Let us then go and ſee how the world wags in 
the City-Circle. £7 991 Bald Df nan 
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1 Have given my traveller walking enough from coun-. 


try to country; let us ſave him the trouble now of 
beating the hoof, and ſhew him the reſt of the world 
as he fits in his chair. N , e 
To be acquainted with all the different characters of 
it, it will be ſufficient for him to frequent certain nu- 
merous aſſemblies, a ſort of a City- Circle; they are ſet. 
up in imitation of the cirele at court. * 
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The circle in foreign courts is a grave aſſembly, but 
ill-ſeated, upon low ſtools ſet in a round. Here all 
women talk, and none of them liſten. Here they make 
a pother about nothing. Here they decide all things, 
and their moſt diverſiſied converſations are a ſort of 
roundelays, that end either in artificial ſlanders, or groſs 
flattery ; but this being in no wiſe applicable to the 
4% pot court, I ſhall wave a farther deſcription of it, 
come to 


The City-ladies Vſting- days 


f HIC H is a familiar aſſembly, or a general coun- 
» cu] of the fair and charming ſex, where all the 
important affairs of their neighbours are largely diſcuſs'd, 
but judg'd in an arbitrary manner, without hearing the 


parties den for themſelves. Nothing comes amiſs to 
theſe tribunals; matters of high and no conſequence, 


as religion and cuckolgem, commades and ſermons, politicks 
and gallantry, receipts, of cookery and ſcandal, coguetry 
and preſerving, jilting and laundiy, in ſhort, every thin 

15 fatged. to the juriſdiction of this court, and no — 
lies from it. The coach ſtops at the  go/d/mith's or 
mer cer s door, and off leaps Mr. Skipkenne! from behind 
it, and makes his addreſs to the book -keeper or pren- 
tice, and aſks if his lady (for that is always the name of 
the miſtreſs) receives any viſits that day or no? Some 
ſay. muſt be made till che woman above ſtairs ſends 
down her anſwer, and then the pink of courteſy is re- 
ceiv'd at the top of the ſtairs, File king James by the 
French king, and handed to her ſtaol of diſcourſe. 

My dear lady, "tis an honour to give me your company 
after Jo obliging a manner, is the firſt word that drops 
rom her the viſit is paid to; and I ſhould never have 

forgiven that  ungafrus/s 7 mind which muſt have been 
rhe conſequence. of it, hed I any longer forbore paying ny 
reſpedss to my dear lady 'Tattle, is of. courſe 1 anſwer 
to it. Lord, Madam! did you hear the. news of tht 
misfortune that befel Mrs. ſuch a ont's huſband ® Never 
lie que me gain, if that old filthy ſot ſhe was married t4 
for the Jake of his monty, hat net had à ſtatute 1 9 
ruptcy taken out againf bin. But; algearman V 755 
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The CITY-CIRCLE. 75 
lady had the moſt in able accident that befel her, 
which it's poſſible to think of : Let me never go & viſiting 
again, if her coach did not overturn juſt againſt the 
Royal Exchange, in full Change-time, and expos'd what 
ber ladyſhip had, a foul ſmock and à dirty ſkin! io the 
evhole company. I could never have outliv' d the' diſgrace, 
nor have ſuffer d muſelf to be ſeen in publict; but ber 
ladyſhip is f another ſort of complexion than ] carry about 
me. I ſuppoſe you are no ſtranger to her taking a bed- 
fellow. of that filthy fellow her groom, or the converſation 
Mr. Alderman turn d away his coathman for + But heavens 
forbid I ſhould expoſe her, &c. | 


Thus they take a ſip of tea, then for a draught or 


two of /candal to digeſt it; next let it be ratifia, or any 
other favourite liquor, /candal muſt be the after-draught, 
to make it fit eaſy on their ſtomach, till the half hour's 
paſt, and they have diſburthen'd themſelves of their ſe- 
crets, and take coach for ſome other place, to colle& 
new matter for defamation. | "as 

Avenerable old gentlewoman; call'd Madam V bimſey, 
whoſe relations are diſpers'd into all corners of the earth, 
is preſident of this board; ſhe is lineally deſcended 
from the Maggots of the South, an illuſtrious and ancient 
family, that were a branch of the Wag-tails of the aft, 
Who boaft themſelves defcended in a right line from 
madam Eve. Here are to be found as many different 
opinions as there are heads in the room. The ſame 
judge is ſometimes ſevere, and ſometimes indulgent ; 
ſometimes grave, and ſometimes trifling'; and they talk 
exactly there as I do in my amiſementis. | 

They paſs in a moment from the moſt ſerious to the 
moſt comical ſtrain, from the greateſt things to the 
ſmalleſt, from a duke to a chimney-ſweeper, from a 
council of war to a chriſtening ; and ſometimes a ſudden 
reſſection upon a woman's head-drefs hinders the de- 
cifion of a caſe of conſcience under examination. 

In this country twenty ſeveral ſentences are pronounc'd 
all at once. Thi men vote when they can, the women 
as often as they pleaſe; they have two votes for one: 
The great liberty that is allow'd in the City-Cirele in- 
vites all ſorts of perſons to come thither zo ſee and be 
een; every one talks according to his deſigns, inclination 

a 1 
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and genius; the young folks talk of what they are now 
doing, the old fellows talk of what they have done in 
the days of queen Dict, and your ſots and coxcombs 
of what they have a deſign to do, tho' they never go 
about it. . | CPE | 
The ambitious rail at the ſluggards, as a company of 
idle fellows, that take up room in the world and do 
nothing : The fluggards return back the compliment to 
the ambitious, That they trouble. all the auorld with their 
plots, to advance themſelves and ruin others. The trade/. 
man curſes war from the bottom of his heart, as that 
which ſpoils commerce, depopulates countries, and de- 
ſtroys mankind; and the /eldier wiſhes thoſe who had 
a hand in making the peace were at the devil. | 
The wirtue/o- deſpiſes the rich, for making ſuch a 
buſtle about ſo fooliſh aud pale-fac'd a-metal as gold. 
The rich laugh at learning and learned men, and cry, 
a fig for Arifotle and Des Cartes. Your men of gra- 
vity and wiſdom” rail at love, as the moſt foohſh and 
impertinent trifle in the world: And the lover fattens 
himſelf with his-own fancies, and laughs at wiſdom as 
a ſour and ſevere thing, that is not worth the purſuit, 
| Thoſe who are unmarried fall upon the jealous-pated 
huſbands, as men that create their own troubles ; and 
thoſe who are married juſtify their own prudent conduct, 
in endeavouring to prevent their own diſhonour. | 
A young forward puppy, full of vigour and health, 
ſeem'd to intimate by his diſcourſe that he thought 
himſelf immortal: Well, ſays he, I have drank my 
gallon of claret every night theſe ſeven years, and yet the 
devil a fever, or any other diſeaſe, dare attack me, 
the I alwpys keep two or three fins going at once. Before 
George, I think our family's made of iron : There is that 
old prig my father, (a plague on him) turn d of ſeventy, 
and yet he is as ſound as a roach ſtill; hell ride you forty 
miles outright at a fox-chaſe ; ſmall-beer be my portion 
here and hereafter, if I believe he'll ever have the good. 
manners to troop off. A grave old gentleman, offended 
at this rude and frothy diſcourſe, gave his whiſkers a 
twirl, and thus reprimanded our ſawcy whipper-ſnapper: 
- Know, boy, cries he to him in an angry tone, 4now, 
firrah, that very age ſtands upon the ſame level as # 
| i 
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the' duration of lift; a man of fbunſcore is young enough 
to live, and an ' infant but of four days birth is cd 
enough to die. I apprebend your meaning, old gentle- 


nan, ſays our young! prig to him, well enough; yon 
art young enough to live to-day, and old enough to die 


to-morrow. ' | 


| 3341 1 a 11. ' 
Thoſe whom you have hitherto heard,” talk'd only to 


let the company ſee What they were; the reſt, both in 
their converſation and manners, appear'd directly con- 


trary to what they were. 


Vou admire the gay, noiſy unpertinence of chat coun- 


try wit yonder, who tells ſo many pleaſant ſtories, and 
ſets all the com 3 Don't be miſtaken in 
IC: Ve,. 


him, he's the dulleſt rogue if you ſtrip him of 
what he has plunder'd from others. All his jeſts and 
repartees he purloin'd from his father's chaplain; 


are the effect of his memory, and not of his invention. 


That other ſpark there ſets up for a 4vzz, and has 
ſome pretence to't. Pray mind that worſhipful mD of 
day, that inanimated figure Who lolls in the elbow- chair, 
he takes no manner of notice of what is ſaid in the com- 
pany: By his Beatz ſtarch'd ſolemn looks, you 
would conclude that bufineſs of importance and affairs 
of ſtate took up all his thoughts, and that his head was 
brim-full of iſpatebes, negotiations, decrees, orders 


council, and the Lord knows what. I'II tell you ws > 


he's the emptieſt, dulleſt, ſhalloweſt monſter within the 
bills. of mortality; he's equally incapable of . buſineſs and 


pleaſure; -he*}} take you a nap. over a game at cards, 


and yawn and ſtretch at the moſt diverting comedy; 
nay, under the pulpit, when the parſon has preach'd all 
the dogs out of the church: He dreams as he walks; 
and the fot, when he's afleep, differs from the ſot when 
awake, as a xinepin does when tis up, from a ninepin 
down. He has a conſiderable poſt in the government, 
and a pretty wife, and minds em both alike; tis pity 
he has not a deputy to officiate ſer him. : 5 
That young creature there by the window, at the 
bare mention of the word love, ſtarts and trembles as 
if a demi-culverin were ſhot off at her ear: Her vir- 
tuous mother has told her ſuch terrible ſtories about it, 
that the poor foo! believes ſhe hates it. And 2 
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think, Sir, ſhe'll hate it to the end of the chapter? 
That's ſo uncertain, I dare not engage for it; a woman 
who hates /owe before ſhe knows what i ig, is not in 
danger to hate it very long 75 

Perhaps I explain things after a freer manner than ] 

ought, and unmaſk too many faces in my Cirele; but 
if I were never ſo much inclin'd to ſpare them, and 
they themſelves had addreſs enough to conceal their own 
defects, I ſee a lady coming into the room, Who will 
decypher them more unmercifully than I can. Now 
ſhe has ſeated herſelf, obſerve what a modeſt air ſhe has, 
how eritically ſhe draws: off her gloves; how artfully ſhe 
manages her fan; and if ſne lift up her eyes, tis only 
to ſee whether other women are as handſome and modeſt 
as herſelf: She” has ſo much virtue, the world ſays, 
that ſhe can't endure any that have a leſs ſhare owt: than 
herſelf : What is harder ſtill, thoſe that have more virtue 
than ſhe do-equally diſpleaſe her. Tis for this reaſon 
ſhe ſpares no body. | | 

I aſk'd'a lady of the ſame character tother day, 
how it came to paſs: that her exhortations were half ged. 
line, and half ander? Bleſs me! cries ſhe, ſlander! 
What thean you'by the , *Tis enough to give one the 
ſpleen, or an ague-fit. The truth on't ig, I am |ſometimes 
"obliged to accommodate myſelf to the taſie of the world, to 
foal my remonſfirances abith à little ſatire, for the world 
expetts wwe ſhould make every thing agreeable,' even cor- 
rection itfelf. We muſt Jometimes give à little flip from 


morality, to bring in a ftrotes of ſatire. Speut more 
honeſtly, Madan), ſays bh fer 96-4 conte den bring 
in one. firoke of- morality to ' countenance the making of a 
thouſand ſcandalous reflections. | : 

Very well, replies the Indian to me, I find the Lon- 
doners are as comical in'their garbs," as affected in their 
 difeonr/es ;' they would think themſelves diſbonoured to ap- 

gear in a fuit they wore laſt year : According to the 
rule of faſhions, this furious beau the next year muſt make 
but a ſcurvy figure; but 1 pardon them for following the 


'* cuſtom of their country; I put fo ill a conſtruction upon 


their curiofity. I will not hereafter jud the hearts 0 
women by the fleps T ſee them make, ; 2 TI 4 
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As bur beau- youdir, I have a great curiofity to 
know: en his inſide anſavers hit outfide ; not 5 the 
has dropt from him as yet, but ſurely: the oracle abill open 
anon. The ladies that” encompaſs him, ſaid I to my 
eurious traveller, are as impatient to hear him talk as 
you can bez therefore let us liſten. They all com- 
iment and addreſs their diſcourſes to him. What an- 
ts does he make them? Sometimes Jer, ſometimes 
Ne, and ſometimes Nothing at all, He ſpeaks to one 
with his eyes, to another with his head, and laughs at 
z third with ſo myſterious an air, that tis believ'd there 
pcs A extraordinary meant by it. All the com- 
op pinto _— he necogt. in — his 

talks, air” es, but all his elo- 
W the fine on- ne makes; and as ſoon as 
the ſpark has ſhew'd himſelf, he has concluded his ſpeech. 
'Tis a thouſand 4 — that nature had not time enough 


to finiſh her w anſhip; had ſhe beſtowed never ſo 
little ait upon an outſide ſo prepoſſeſſing us in his fa- 


| your, the idleſt tale from his month would have ja 


for the moſt ingenious ſtoty-in' the world. 

— our ladies now n to be of holdin; 

er diſcourſe with their idol; all F of them reſo 50 

if ey muſt ſpeak, to ſpeak with ſomebody that will 
OY them again not with a fatur. Our beau 
retires 1nto- — next chataber, oF on nothing but 
how to diſplay his charms to the beſt advantage: He, 
is at firſt view / enamour'd with a pretty lady, whont” he 
ſam in the room; he * er with his eyes, he 

ume 


ogles at her, he prims and p s himſelf, and at laſt 
boards her. 


This we is — reſerv d, and though our gentleman 
Acre arming to her, ſhe is not ſurpriz d at the 
t of Aim, dr 'tis nothing but her curioſity Which 
work her hazard meeting him in the field; with this 
intention ſhe liſtens to what our adventurer has to A 


In ſhort, this was the! ſucceſs of his affair with her: 
He found himſelf mightily at à loſs how to cope with \ 


this lady; ſhe had an {nextiauſtible ſource of aw, and 
would not be paid with gracious nat and /miles - But 
as we ſee thete are a hun witty women in the world, 


that are not diſpleaſed with a fair outfide, our con- 
Vol. III. E 8 ' ſident 
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fident ſpark flatter d himſelf, that if he could but once 
perſuade the lady he was in love with her, the garriſon 
would immediately ſurrender. To effect this, — em- 
| ploy'd the fine/t turns of eloquence, and the moſt 
touching expreſſions of the mute language; but this 
fair lady made as if ſhe did not underſtand him. What 
ſhould he now do to explain himſelf more clearly to 
her? He had a diamond ring of a conſiderable value 
upon his finger, and found hamſelf put to't to contrive. 
a piece of gallantry alamode to preſent it to her: Thus 
log with his hand, and holding it ſo that he might 
| his diamond more advantageouſly to the eyes of the 
Fair indifferent, he plays with it: She turns her head 
firſt on one ſide, then on the other. This anconcerned- 
net mortified him extremely; yet ſtill he kept on his 
ſhew, which is always the laſt refuge of a coxcomb : 
He is aſtoniſh'd to find a woman inſenfhlble to ſuch a Bean 
as himſelf, and ſuch a diamond as his was; but this made 
no impreſſion on the lady. 5 
At the very moment he deſpair'd of his enterprize, 
this Cruel, this Inſenſible ſeiz d him haſtily by the hand, 
to look nearer at the diamond from which ſhe firſt turn'd 
her eyes: What a bleſſed turn of the ſcene was this to 
a dejected lover! He reaſſumes his courage, and to 
make a declaration of his paſſion for once and all, he 
takes the ring from his finger, and after. a thouſand 
cringes and grimaces preſents her with it. The lady 
takes it in her hand, and holds 1t cloſe to her eyes, to 
view it more carefully, redoubles his hope and aſſurance, 
and thought he had a right to kiſs the hand .that had 
receiv'd his diamond. The lady was ſo taken up in 
looking at it, that ſhe-was not at leiſure to think of 
being angry at this freedom, but on the contrary ſmiled, 
G 2 without any more ceremony put the ring upon her 

er. | | 1 . 

Now it is that our lover thinks himſelf ſecure of 
victory, and tranſported with oy propoſes the hour and 
place of meeting. Sir, ſays this tad, coldly to ham, 1 
am charm'd with this u; and the reaſon why 
I have accepted it without ſcruple is, becauſe it belongs 
to me. Ves, Sir, this diamond is mine; my huſband 
took it from off my toilet ſome three months ago, and 
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made me afterwards believe he had loft it, That cannot 
be, replies our ſop, it was a marchioneſe that exchanged 
At with me for mething that ſhall be nameleſs. 7 

-Right,- right, continues the woman, my huſband quas 
acquainted awth. this marchioneſs, he true ck*d 'avith her 
for my diamond, the marchioneſs truck d with you for 
it, and take it for nothing ;. tho if I were of a xevenge- 
ful nature, my . huſband very well. geſerues that I ſhould 
give the ov rice for it that he recei'd from the mar- 
chioneſs. L blow our fine thin 255 ſtood 


Ended . aſtoniſhed; but I can now forgive His 
being mute upon ſo odd an occaſion :, A man of wit and 
ſenſe could hardly avoid it. 

The great lord yonder was bred and born a * 
His ou? is full as noble as his 4/ood, his. thoughts as high 
as his extraction. I eſteem, but don't admire his Jord. 


ip; but the man who b 0 his merits and virtues raiſes 
wo above his birth an e 1 both een and 
mire. © 


Why then ſhoild you, whoſe virtues nat your for- 
tune, conceal the 3 aur orig ay hich raiſes 
the luſtre.of your merit? We ſhall better "eſtoem. the 
mexit of, your elevation. 

Look, yonder goes a man, ſays one, that takes upon 
him fo much of t lard, that one would think he hat 
never been any thing elſe. It often ha pens, . that by 
our over-ating of matters, the world diſcovers we were 
not Aways the men we 2 E 

While I made my reflections, my Iniliae was Tikewiſe 
- buſy in m bis. He did not fo much wonder at the 

man in the embroider'd coat, who 4 not know himſelf, 
as at the aſſembly, who.Ukewiſe ſeem d not to know 
him, . He was treated with the e due to a prince; 


theſe are not civilities, but downright adorations. What 
cannot you be content, ſays our /xdian, cannot 25 be 
content to idolize. riches that are uſeful to you ? 

u likewiſe idolize the rich, who will never 0. vn 
| arthing ';-worth of. Eindneſs?.. 

*. confeſs, continued he, that I.cannot recover out — 
chis aſtoniſhment. I ſee another man of a vel 
look came into the Circle, and no body takes Fe lern 
notice .of tim. He has be himſelf, and talks, and 


very 
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very much to the. purpoſe too, and yet no one will 
vouchſafe him 3 heating,  T obſerve the compapy files 
'of from him by degrees to anothet part of the room, 
and no he is left alone by himſelf. "Wherefore, fay I 
to myſelf, do they run from him thus? 18 his bears 
contagious, or has he a plague:ſere running upon him ? 
At the ſame time I took notice, that theſe deſerters had 
flock d about the gay coxcomb in the lacd ſuit, whom 
hey worſhipped Hike a little god. By this I came to 
underſtand, at the contagious diſtemper the other man 
was troubled with, was his poyerty. 
O heaven! ſays the Indian, falling all on the ſudden 
into an enthuſiaſtick fit, like that wherein you ſaw him 
in his letter; Oꝶ heavens remqve me quickly out of 
a, country where they ſhut their ears to the wholeſome 
advice and ſage inſtructions of a poor man, to liſten to 
the nonſenſical chat of a ſot in gaudy clothes. They 
ſeem to refuſe this 28 a 2 among men, be- 
cauſe his apparel is but indifferent, while they rank that 
wealthy coxcomb in the number of the * When 
L behold this abominable fight, I could almoſt pardon 

thoſe that grow. haughty and inſolent upon proſperity. 
This latter ſpark a little while ago was leſs than a 
N at preſent you make a ſort of a deity 
_ of him. the head of their new idol ſhould grow 
iddy, he may een thank thoſe who incenſe him at this 

Fan able W. 5 5 nn 

There are among us in my country, continues he, a 
ſort of penple who adore a certain bird for the beauty 
and richneſs of its /eathers. To juſtify the folly where- 
in their eyes have engaged them, they are perſuaded 
chat this proud animal has a divine ſpirit that animates 
him. Thear error is infinitely more excuſable than yours; 
, in ſhort, this creature is mute, but if he could talk 
our brute there in the rich embroidery, they'd ſoon 


| find him to, he a beaſt, and perhaps would forbear to 


This ſudden tranſport d our well-meaning tra- 
veller a little too far. To oblige him to drop his diſ- 
courſe, I defir'd him to caſt his eyes upon a certain gen- 
tleman in the Circle, who deſerved to have his weil taken 
eff, with which he cover'd himſelf, to procure 7 8 
Wer N n 
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fidente of fools. Examine well this ferious"Extrava- 
gant. The hs buuble he makes ſuch à potlier Wich, 
18 His probily; an amiable thing indeed, if His Heart were 
affected by it; but tis only the notion of it that has ffy- 
blown his head. Becauſe, forſooth, it has not yet ap- 
pear'd in his ſtory, that he is a notorious cheat 1 
talſifer;; upon the merit of this reputation, r 
thinks hiinſelf the moſt virtudus man in the world. He 
demands an implicit faith to all he fays. You muſt not 

ueſtion any thing he is pleas d to affirm, but muſt pay 
e ſame deference to his words as to the ſacred oracles 
of truth itſelf. If he thinks fit to aſſert, that Romulus. 
and "'Rhertus * were grandchildren ta J "of Guumt, 
= a breach of good manners to inquite into "their pe- 
; . ves. \ ain T ANF De 2 
| a Fairy eee pen, he' pretends his word is 
! decree from which you cannot appeal without imuſtict. 
; He takes it for a High afffont, if you do but afk him 
. gre you the common ſecurity, oo ES on” 
8 '£ 
n 


l the univerſe muſt underſtand that his verbal 2 5 
miſe is worth a thoufand pounds. He would fain have 
perſuaded his ws relations to have given him her in 
marriage upon his bare word, without making a'ſettle- 
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8 ment. He affects to be exactly nice to a tittle in All his 
4 expreſſions, and if you think it impoffible to find it in 
is Him, all his words 565 -ouphit to believe to A hairs 

breadth ; nothing lefs, and nothing beyond it. Tf ever 
c he gives you the liberty to ftretth a little, it muſt be in 
y his commendation, Let the converſation turn upo 
4 what fubje it pleaſes, be it of ava#, or bf relkgion, b 
d raligy, or politicte, he will perpetually thruſt hig 2% irite | 
2 It, thoagh he is ſure to be laugh'd at for his pains, and bl 
11 all to make a ſine parade of his own good qualities ad 1 
A. A certain lady, for inſtance, after ſhe had effectually il | 
0 proved that all gallantry and ſincerity was extin& à- [| ö 
* —_— fellows of this age; corrected herſelf 4 
ra- pleaſantly in this manner: I am in the dbrong, 1 1 Ii | 
2 men, ſays ſhe, I am in the wrong, I own it; there } . 
en. ſuch a thing as ſincefity ſtil among the men: T7 hey ſpeak wo 
en that they think i, M s. 
. . | - 144" * | Jeeben 4 Ann 1249 | 1 
nce E 3 | Upon l 
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Upon the bare mention of the word {ncerity, our 
gentleman thought he had a fair opportunity to enlarge 
upon his own. Every man, ſays he, has his particular 
faults; my fault is to be too ſincere. Soon after this 
the diſcourſe fell upon other matters, as want of com- 
| 488 and charity in the rich. What an exceſs of bar- 
. barity, cries our man of honour, is this? For my part, 
I always fall into the oppoſite extreme. I melt at 
every thing, I am zoo good in my temper, but tis a 
fault I ſhall never correct in — Ä To make ſhort, 
another, who towards the concluſion of his ſtory hap- 
pen' d accidentally to let the word avarice drop from him, 
und himſelf interrupted by our modeſt. eman, who 
made no difficulty to own that lberakty was his vice. 
Ah, Sir! reply'd the man coldly, who was interrupted, 
vou have three great vices, ſincerity, goodneſs and hbe- 
ality. This exceſs of modeſty in you, which. makes 
you own theſe vices, gives me to underſtand, Sir, that 
you are maſter of all the contrary virtues. bn 
In my opinion now, this was plucking off the vizor 
of our Sir Formal. This was difcharging a p:#of at his 
_ breaſt ; one would have thought it would have went to 
_the very heart. of him. In 2 time he did not ſo 
much as feel the . blow 3 the callus of his vanity had 
made him in vulnerable; he takes every thing you ſay 
to him in good part. Call him in an ironical manner 
the great: hero of probity, he takes you in the literal ſenſe. 
Tell him in the plain language of T. O. that he's a 
confounded raſcal; oh, Sir, ſays he, your humble ſer- 
vant, you are diſpos'd to be merry P find: Thus he takes 
| it for rallery. 8 | 
The railers have a fine time on't, you fee, to jeſ 
upon a man of ſo oily a temper. _ What a vexation is it 
to your gentlemen, that ſpeak ſharp and witty things, 
to-level m at ſo /upple a ilave. All the pleaſure would 
be to touch him to the quick, to confound his vanity. 
Wit does but hazard. itſelf byattacking him in the face, 
2 nothing to be got by it: Vanity is a wall of 
. braſs. TR WI NG” „ 
. 1 I find nothing wilt be loſt. There ſits a gentleman 
in the corner of a quite different temper; who takes 
every thing upon himſelf that was meant to _— 
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He bluſhes, he grows pale, he's out of Countenance; at 
laſt he quits the room, and as he out threatens al 
the company with his eyes. What does the world 
think of this holding up the buckler ; they put but a bad 
conſtruction upon it, and ſay, that his conſcience is l- 
cerated, that yon cannot touch any ſtring but it wall 
anſwer to ſome painful place. Touch a galld horſe and 
hell avince. In a word, he's wounded all over, becauſe 
he's all over ſenfible of pain. 

Theſe are two characters that ſeem to be directly 
oppoſite; however, it were eaſy to prove that theſe two 
are the fame at bottom. What's this bottom? Divine it 
if you can: One word would not be ſufficient to explain 
it clearly to you, and I am not at leiſure to give you 
any more. I perceive a man coming into the room whom 
I am acquainted with, he will interrupt me without re- 
morſe. I had better be before-hand with him, and hold 
my tongue. Silence, gentlemen, filence, and ſee you 
ſhew due reſpe&. You will immediately fee one of 
thoſe noble lords, who believe that all is due to them, 
and that they owe nothing to any body, When my 
lord enter'd, every one put on a demure look, and he 
himſelf came in with a Failing look, like a true politi- 
cian, Immediately he makes a thouſand proteſtations 
of friendſhip to every one; but at the ſame time that 
he promiſes you his ſervice, he looks ag pale as a Scorch- 
man, when he offers you his Purſe. He is ſcarce fat 
down in his chair, but he embroils the converſation, 
He talks to four ſeveral perſons, about four ſeveral af- 
fairs at once: He puts a gueſtion to one man, without 
waiting for an ar/wer of another: He propoſes a doubt, 
treats it, and reſolves it all by himſelf. He's not weary 
of talking, though all the company be of hearing him. 
They ſteal off by degrees, and ſo the circle ended. 

The publick is a great ſpectacle always new, which 
preſents itſelf to the eyes of private men, and amu/cs 
them. Theſe private men are ſo many diverſified ſpec- 
tacles that offer themſelves to the publick view, and 
divert it. I have already, as it were in miniature, ſhew- 
ed ſome few of theſe ſmall inconſiderable private ſpec- 
tacles, which will ſuffice to point out the reſt, and there- 
fore to draw towards a concluſion, ſhall in the laſt place 

6] | E 4 take 
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take a view of the deſolate and frightful country of 
PhilsJophy and Phy/iek 3 thoſe being * that few 
viſitants return from in fo, a ſtate of health as they 
went, or rather with any life at all. 4 


Ar . 
The Philaſophical, or Virtuoſi Country. 


IN this country every thing is obſcure, their habita- 
1 tions, their looks, their language, and their learning. 
is a long time ago fince they undertook to cultivate 
the country of Science; but the only thing they have 
made clear and undeniable is, that one and one makes 
two: And the reaion why this is fo clear, is becauſe 
Mons known by all Men before they made a Science 
ef it. | 7 
Their Geometricians work upon fo ſolid a foundation, 
that as ſoon as ever they have well laid the firſt ſtone, 
they carry on their buildings without the leaſt fear, ſo 
high as the atmaſphere; but their Philoſophers build thoſe 
naughty edifices they call ſyſtems: upon a quite different 
ttom. a ' ' F 
They lay their Foundation in the Air, and when they 
chinkthey are come to ſolid ground, the building diſap- 
pears, and the architects tumble down from the clouds. 
_ Plus country of Experimental :Philg/ophy is very amu- 
fing, and their collections of rarities exceeds that of 
Trudefein; for here are the galls of doves, the eye- 
teeth of flying toads, the cee ants, and the eyes of 
oyſters, Here they weigh the air, meaſure Heat, cold, 
frine/s and bumidity; great diſcoveries for the publick 
advantage of mankind ! Without giving ork the 
trouble to make uſe of our ſenſes, we need but only caſt 
our eyes upon a weather-glaſs, to know if *tis hot or 
cold, if it rains, or is fair weather. 5 | 
Tempted by theſe noble curioſities, I deſired the fa- 
vour of ſeeing ſome of the gentlemen they called im- 
ꝓrovers of nature, and immediately they ſhewed me an 
old bard <utting aſp- leaves into tongues, which were to 
be faſtened in the mouths of flowers, fruits, * 
. ; 2 3 


0 
— 


_— — Covey: - 4 
ſeeds,” with deſign to mike the whole creation vocal. 
Another was ug atoms, and mites in cheeſe, for 
the improvement of the Anatomical Science; and a 
thin wn ern > neo 6 N 20 of & RO AG 
cal quack, o into a an 2 

A h 8 omrtn, ch had It the defired i, 
= 1 prove a fot, the” bully "a "convard, and thi | 

7, 2 was ) ler. "Alt prodigies in vatute, and none 
He 2 in the operation. 

In another apartment were a curious dollektion of 
conremplativt gentlemen, that hatl their emplo) 
ſeverally affign'd them. One was chewing the cud upon 
Dr. Burntt's new Syſtem of the World, and making 
notes upon it in confutation 7 if Maſes, and all che an. 
tediluvian Hifforians. Another was reconciling the Dif- 
ferences among learned mes, as be 22 and 
Des Cartes, Cardan and Copernicus, 1 „ Wil enn and 
Chriſtianity, Mr. | Edwards: and Arabick : Determinin 
the controverſy between the Acidifts and Alkalifts, an 

utting a period to the abſtruſe debates der 

7 45 and Mouſe-trap-makers. © 


ne aſk me, which of theſe diſputatts has in 


0 
ſon + F Nas fide, I wy lay, * ſome of them * 
re on. of antiguit e Other, the reaJo node 
1 2 of eſe two fea ave. 1225 
influence upon the learned than reaſon ikſelf. 
Thoſe "Nat ſet up for finding the north-weſt pallage 
into the land of Ph: 22 hy, world with all their earts, 
if it were poſſible, eller theſe two guides all at once, 
but they are afraid to travel in a roãd where they tal 
of Sie ap but Accidents and Privation, Hecceitief and 
Entelechias, Then they find themſelves . on a ſud- 
den ſeiz'd with hot and cold, dry and moiſt, penstra- 
ted by a ſubtle matter encompaſſed with  Yortexes, and 
ſo daunted by the fear of à Vacuum, that it drives them 
back inſtead of encouraging them to go Forward. 
A man need not lay it much to heart that he never 
travell'd through this country; for thoſe that have not 
ſo much as beheld it at a diſtance, know as much of it 
almoſt as thoſe that have ſpent a great deal of money 
and time there; but dne 0 their arts I admire above 
all the reſt, and chat 5s when they have conſum'd their 
| E 5 eſtates 
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eſtates in, trifling experiments, to perſuade: themſelyes 
they are now as rich, and eat and drink as luxuriouſly 
as ever; they view a ſingle ſhilling in a multiplying 
laſs, which makes it appear a thouſand, a view 
eir commons in a magnifying glaſs, which makes a 
lark look as big as a = bp and a three-penny 
chop as as a chine of mutton. - | 
Before I let my traveller paſs. from this place to Phy- 
fick, *twill not be amiſs to make him remark, That in 
the country of Science and the court, we loſe: ourſelves ; 
t we don't ſearch for ourſelves in marriage ; that in 

e walks, and among women, we find ourſelves again; 
but ſeldom. or never come back from the kingdom 
of Piet. M 20 100 bf 


AMUSEMENT XI. 
Natter e FL + 


HE firſt thing remarkable in the country of Phy- 
> is, that it is ſituate upon the zarrow paſſage 
from this world to the other. Tis a climacterick coun- 
try, where they make us breathe a refreſhing air, but 
ſuch a one as is a great enemy to the natural heat; and 
thoſe chat travel far in this climate; throw away a world 
of money in drugs, and at laſt die of hunger. 
The language that is ſpoken here is very learned; but 
the people that ſpeak it are very ignorant. 
In other countries we. learn languages to be able to 
expreſs what we know in clear and intelligible terms; 
but it looks as if Phy/icians learnt their Gibberifh for no 
other purpoſe, than to. embroil what they do not un- 
derſtanc. | 
How pity a patient of good ſenſe that falls into 
their hands; he is obliged at once to combat the ar- 
guments of the doQor, the diſeaſe itfelf, the remedies, 
and emptineſs. One of my friends, whom all this to- 
ether had thrown into a Delirium, had a viſion in his 
Ker which fav'd him his life. He fancied he ſaw a 
fever under. the ſhape of a burning monſter, that preſs'd 
hard upon a fick man, and every minute got * 
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of him, till a man who looked like a guide, came and 
took him by the arif to help him over a river of 
blood. The poor patient had not ſtrength enough to 
croſs the ſtream, and ſo was drown'd. The guide uſed 
means to get himſelf paid for his pains, and immediate- 
ly ran after another fick man, who was carried down a 
am of Carduus poſſet-drink, barley-broth and water- 
el. My friend, adviſed by this viſion, diſcarded his 
for, and *twas this that did his bufineſs ; for when he 
was by himſelf, there was no body to hinder him from 
recovering. The abſence of phyſicians is a ſovereign 
remedy to him that has nat recourſe to a quack. | 
Theſe gentlemen of the faculty are penſioners to 
death, and travel day and night to enlarge that monarch's 
empire; for you muſt know, notwithſtanding diſtem- 
per'd humours make a man fick, tis the Phyſician has 
| the honour of killing him, and expects to be well paid 
for the jobb, by his relations, that lie in wait for his 
life to ſhare his fortune: So that when a man is aſk'd 
how ſuch a man died, he is not preſently to anſwer, ac-, 
cording to corrupt cuſtom, that he died of a fever ot 
@ pleuriſy, but that he died of the Doc. 
See a conſult of em marching in-ſtate to a patient, 
attended by a diminutive apothecary that's juſt arſe-high, 
and fit to give a glyſter : how magiſterially they look 
and talk of the patient's recovery, when they themſelves 
are but death in diſguiſe, and bring the patient's hour 
along with em. While the patient breathes and money 
comes, they are {till preſcribing ; but when they have 
ſent the patient hence, like a rat with a ſtraw in his arſe, 
they'll ſay his. body was as rotten as a pear, and twas 
impoſſible to fave him. Cruel people, that are not con- 
tented to take away a man's life, and like the Hangman, 
be paid when they have done, but muſt perſecute him 
in the grave too, and blaſt his honour, to excuſe: their 
Ignorance, - _ | ELIA 
It were to be wiſt'd that every phyſician might be 
.oblig'd to marry, for it's highly reaſonable” that thoſe 
men ſhould beget children to the ſtate, who every day 
rob the king of ſo many ſubjects. Hun 
In this land of Phet they have erected themſe]yes. 
a college, for the improvement of the myſtery of man- 
| | - ftaughter, 
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ſlaughter, which may be call'd their armaury; for here 


are their weapons and utenſils forg d, and a company of 


men attending to kill poor fools out of mere charity. 


In one part of their convent is a chymical claboratory = 
Ee 


where ſome were calcining calves brains to ſupply th 
of the ſociety that wanted; ſome fixing volatile wits, and 
others rarifying dull ones: Some were playing tricks with 
Mercury, promiſing themſelves vaſt advantages from the 
proceſs ; but after they had reſolv'd the viſcous matter, 
and brought the materia prima into the coppel, all went 
— a fume, and the operator had his labour for his 
travel. | | | | 18 
In another place were apothecaries preparing medicines, 
the outfides - their pots were — 2 titles of 
preſervatives, cordials and pbarmacons, but in the inſide 
were poiſans, or more nauſeous: preparations. However, 
of all our late pretended a/chymi/ts, recommend me to 
the apothecaries, as the nobleſt operators and chemiſts ; 
for out of toads, wipers and a fir-reverence itſelf, they 
will fetch ye gold ready minted, which is more than ever 
Paracelſus himſelf pretended to. N 6 
Here were alſo — rgeons in great numbers, talking 
hard words to their patients, as ſolution of continuity, 
diſlocations, fractures, amputation, phebotomy, and 
ſpoke Greek words, without underſtanding the Engliſb of 
them. One of the graveſt among them propounded this 
queſtion to the reſt. Suppoſe a man falls from the marn- 
yard, and lies all bruiſed upon the dect, pray what is the 
firft intention in that cafe ? A briſk fellow anſwers, You 
maſt give him 7ri/þ ſlate gaantum Jufficit, and embrocate 
the parts affected ſecundum artem. At which I ſeeming 
to ſmile, another reprimands me ſaying, What do yon 
hy at, Sir, the Man's ith right ont. To whom 1 
reply'd, with reverence to your.age and underſtanding, 
Sir, I think he's in the awroag 3 for af a man falls from the 
main-yard, the firſt intention is, To take him up again. 
Among all theſe people every thing is made a myſtery 
to detain their patients in ignorance, and keep up the 
market of Phy/ick; but were not the very terms of art, 
and names of their medicines ſufficient to fright away 
any diftempers, tie to be feared their remedies would 
prove worſe than the di/ea/c. 1 
L at 
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That nothing might be wanting in this famous college, 
there were others that Hke porters and plaſterers ftood 

to be hired, as rora-cutters and #roth-arawzers, 
The one of which will make you halt before the beſt 
friend you 1. if you repre ras the other 
knaves will beexamining your grinders, poulate your 
mouths, and make you eld before your time, and take 
as much for Jrawing out an old tooth us would huy a 
r = ( 


An Ul accident ed while we were viewing the 
curiofities of this college. A boy had fwallowed a Knife; 
and the members of the college n was 
brought among them, if it were poſhble to be- cured; 
The chirurgeons claim'd the patient as belonging to their 
fraternity, and one of em would have been poking a 
crane's bill down his throat to pluck it up again, but the | 
doors would not ſuffer him. 

Aſter a long conſultation, one of theſe two remedies 
was agreed on, viz. That the patient ſhould fallow 
as much agu fortis as would diſſolve the knife into 
minute particles, and bring it away by ſiege; but the 
other remedy was more philoſophical, and therefore 
better approv'd, and that was to apply a /oadftone to 
his ar/e, and ſo draw it out by a magnetic attraction; 
but which of the two was put in practice I know- not, 
for I did not ſtay to ſee the noble experiment, though 
my particular friend Dr. W-—— 4 was the firſt that 


propoſed that remedy, . and he is. no quack, I aſſure 


Not but that there are ſome quacks as honeſt fel- 
_ lows as you would deſire to piſs upon. This foreigner 
here, for inſtance, is a. man of conſcience, that will take 
you but half a crown a bottle for as good Lamd's-Conduit 
water as ever was in the world. He pretends it has an 
occult quality that cures all diſtempers. He ſwears it, 
and ſwears like T. O. on the right fide of the hedge, 
ſince this very individual water has cured him of po- 
verty, which comprehends all diſeaſes. 
is with phyficians in London, as with a/manacks, 
the neweſt are the moſt conſulted ; but then their 
reign, like that of an almanact, concludes with the 


year. 
I When ä 
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_ When a fick man leaves all for nature to do, he ha- 
 zards much: When he leaves all for the doctor to. do, 
he hazards more: And ſince there is a hazard both ways, 
I would much' ſooner chuſe to rely upon nature; for 
this, at leaſt, we may be ſure of, that ſhe acts as honeſtly 
as ſhe can, and that ſhe does not find her account in 
prolonging the diſeaſe. ae ar 

So much for phyſick, which as it is the laſt thing 1 


ſhould be perſuaded to take, ſo it's the laſt country I 
ſhall travel thro' for the preſent ;, and if the reader 
any good nature in him, he'll congratulate my ſafe ar- 
rival from a place where there are ſo many obſtacles to 
be met with, before you can poſſibly return from it. 


— 2 
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Hz over night carry'd my Indian friend to 


the Tavern, whence, in order to entertain his 
E | curioſity, I introduc'd his pa n 'worſhip into 
a chriſtian ſociety of true proteſtant u- epd, among 
whom, though there was much preaching over their li- 
quor, yet there was no vice or vanity, but what, in its 
turn had its aſcendency in the company, which occaſionꝰd 
my Indian to be more particularly inquiſitive about the 
tipling rendezvous, where he had been ſo lately oblig'd 
with ſuch variety of amuſement. Therefore, that Ke 
might better underſtand what had paſs'd his obſervation, 
in anſwer to his importunities, I made the ſmoke-dry'd 
Infidel ſhew his ivory teeth, and grin like a ſun-burnt 
ploughman at a mountebank-narration, whilſt he heard 
the following account, which, for his farther information 
I very frankly gave him. ay 1 80 | 
This place, faid I, is a tavern, and a tavern is a 
little Sodom, where as many vices are daily practis'd, 
us ever were known in the great one: Thither "{iber- - 
? IT” . | tines 
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7ines — to drink away their brains, and piſs away 
their eſtates; aldermen to tall treaſon, and bewail the 
loſs of trade; ſauntt to elevate the ſpirit, hatch ca- 
lumnies, © coin falſe news, "and repfoach the church; 
gameſters to ſhake their elbows, and pick the pockets of 
ſuch cullies who have no more wit than to play with 
them; rakes with their oberes, that by the help of 
wine they may be more impudent and more wicked, and 
do thoſe things in their cups, that would be'a fandal 
to ſobriety : — with their miſtreſſes, in hopes to waſh 
away that modeſty with the ſoothing juice, which had 
been a hindrance to their happineſs, ſo that they may 
fall to without grace, and give a pleaſing earneſt to 
each other of their future affections: Thither /ober 
#naves walk with drunken. fools, to make cunning bar- 
gains, and over-reach them in their dealings, where, 
cloaking their mental reſervations with à grave counte- 
nance, they will tell more lies about a hogſhead of to- 
bacco, than Tawvernier in his travels does about mount 
ina. Thither young quality retire to ſpend their 
tradeſmens money, and to delight themſelves with the 
impudence of lewd harlots, free from the reflections or 
remarks of their own ſeryants, whilf their ladies at 
home I doin We juſtice after the like manner, 
and perhaps, for want of better opportunity, are glad 
to be a commandment wich den prays . 4 
Thither bullies coach it to kick drawers, and invent 
new oaths and curſes, and in feaſting, rattling and blu- 
ſtering, to layiſh away that ſcandalous income call'd a 
petticoat-penſion, tho doom'd the next day to a three- 
penny ordinary. Thither run Sort purely to be drunk, 
that they may either waſh away the refſections of their 
own. paſt follies, or forget the treachery of their 

jends, the falſhood of their wives, the diſobedience 
of their children, the roguery of their lawyers, the 
bitchery of their paramours, or the ingratitude of the 
world, that they may drown the remembrance of paſt 
evils in the enjoyment of the 8 Thither beaux 
Hoek to ſhew their vanity, drink healths to their mi- 


Rreſſes, boaſt of conqueſts they never made, praiſe beau- 
ties they never ſaw, brag of duels they never fought, 
| ; CEniure 
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cenſure books they never read, damn authors they ne- 
ver knew, talk familiarly of Noblemen they had never 
the honour to ſpeak to, commend the virtue of wo- 
men they have made whores, and rob thoſe of their 
reputation they could never conquer. Thither cowards 
repair to make themſelves valiant by the ſtrength of 

their wine; fools to make themſelves witty in their own - 
conceits ; maids to be made otherwiſe ; married women 
to cuckold their huſbands ; and fpendthrifts to be made 
miſerable by a ridiculous conſumption of their 'own' 
fortunes. In ſhort, no people are cuſtomers to that 
warehouſe of debaucheries, where rates and extrava=- 
 gants ſurfeit their vicious fee e the price of their 
own ruin, but what are leſs careful of their own good, 
than they are of their vintners, except ſuch who have 
a ſtrong guard upon their purſes, and a ſtout bridle 
to their appetites, and they may venture to fip off half 

a pint at a fitting, without the danger of contracti 

an ill habit, that may at laſt expoſe them to the world 
— under the ſcandalous plague of an empty 
But prithee, fays my 2 acquaintance, who was 
that ſine lady that ftood pulling a rope, and ſkream- 
ing like a peacock againſt rainy weather, pinn'd up by 
herſelf in a little pew, all people-bowing to her as they 
paſs' d by, as if ſnhe was a goddeſs ſet up to be wor- 
thipp'd, and that it was blaſphemy in a mortal to lay a 
finger upon the beauteous deity? A man may find, ſaid 
I, by your innocent ſimplicity, how eafily, by the va- 
nities of this town, a ſtranger may be impoſed upon; 
that very tawdry buſy- body of a ue that you have 
ſuch heavenly conceptions of, is no more, I can aſſure 
ou, than a ſtage- coachman's daughter, and by all re- 
tion, has ſufficiently prov'd herſelf fleſh and blood, 
before ſtie was advanced to the chalk and ſpunge, 
which are the principal badges that belong to that ho- 
nourable ſtation you beheld her in; but being nearly re- 
lated to the maſter of the houſe, he has put her into 
his bar, in hopes ſome time or other ſhe may ſtop her 
crack'd pipkin upon ſome fool of a drawer, who has 
patience enough to prove as contented a © Cuckold 
as his maſter ; ſo that ſhe has little elſe to do, but 
5 to 
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to dreſs, paint and patch, ogle her uncle's beau · cuſto- 
mers, and tattle at the bar with an amorous extravagant, 
that ſhe may coax him with her ſmiles to dine there 
the oftner ; which the fool does more for the ſake of 
raw fleſh, than either boil'd or roaſted : Tho' at laſt 
ſhe diſappoints him of the great fehcity he hopes for, 
and only treats him with kind glances, and a few amo- 
— Witticiſms, as long as his money runs fluſh; 

ut as ſoon as that begins to fail, then her ſhooting- 
horn looks and freedoms are turn'd into moody pouts 
and a ſcornful reſervedneſs, that makes the blockhead 
quit the houſe with damn her for à jilt ; and fo leaves 


my lady to play the ſame e with the reſt of her 
admirers ws 2 2 


I profeſs, ſays my inquiſitive acquaintance, fo long 
as I have been in England, notwithſtanding the benefit 
of your kind inſtructions, I have not * to di- 
ftinguiſh female quality from the wives and daughters 
of mechanicks, any other way than by their coaches and 
attendance ; for the former dreſs with as much gatety 
as the latter; ſpeak as contemptibly of all perſons be- 
neath them, and as enviouſly of thoſe above, as they 
do, cry foh at any thing that offends them, and mag- 
nify any thing that pleaſes them, juft like quality: And 
as for their virtues and their vices, | they are ſo exact- 
ly alike in both, that it is as difficult a matter to find 

e difference, as to know a cock-linnet from a hen 
by the colour of their feathers. But pray excuſe my 
impertinence, that has almoſt led you into a digreſſion, 
and inform me what tun-belly'd mortal that was, who 
met us in the entry with a low bow without his hat, 
and with a blue flag before him, as if he had been 
an enſign in ſome notable engagement, and as an ho- 
95 badge of his remarkable bravery, had ty'd round 
his middle his own flying colours. That hatleſs hero, 
ſaid I, as you take him to be, is the lord of the fa- 
mily, the controuler of the houſhold, governor of 
the Celerepedeans, one of the prieſts of Bacchus, who 
received his ordination at fuddle-caps-hall, that keeps 
his library under ground, and whenever he preaches, 

tis to a congregation of drawers over his own li- 
quor, in order to reform them from tipling = 
: 8 alrs, 
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Rairs, drawing $943.50 full, cozening the bar with falſe 
_reckonings, and giving bumpers of palm-wine, clande- 
ſtinely to the cook-wench. He has alſo the art of 
changing his temper as often as the camelion does. her 
colour; and as the latter receives its tincture from 
that body which 1s neareſt it, ſo the former does his 
principles, humour and diſpoſition, from | whatſoever 
ſociety he is member of at preſent. In high-church 
company he always rails againſt occaſional conformity; 
amongſt the low-church 2 he is a ſtickler; and 
is a violent moderator among ſuch. bifarious any- 
_thingarians, that always make their intereſt the ſtan- 

dad of their religion. He is a very proud fellow in 

his heart, tho? his head drops more bows in a day than 
falls from the ſervile noddle of that cringing ſlave 
who is under the plague of being a gentleman-uſher.to 

a lame _counteſs. He is always moſt ceremonious to 

; thoſe cuſtomers that he gets leaſt by, and will bow oft- 
ner to a niggardly alderman over his half-pint, than 
he will to a jolly rake that ſpends a guinea at a ſit- 
ting ; becauſe he LEE that a dignified citizen expects 
more homage than a man of honour and quality ; not 
that he uſes his fawning cringes as any tokens of a 
ſubmiſſive. temper, for his pride is even perſpicuous 
in the loweſt of his humilities, but his nods and 
ſcrapes are only the effects of a habit that he acqui- 
red when he was a bar-boy, which he reſolves never to 
leave till he comes to be /ord-mayer, or at leaſt berif 
of London. Ingratitude is one of the black badges of 
his character; for if ever you find him to do a friend- 
ſhip or a courteſy to any fool that has beggar'd him- 
ſelf by extravagance, to make him rich, you may ſcore 
it upon the bar-board, where it would be more won- 
dered at by all ſpectators, than a blazing comet. In 
ſhort,” he is a. member of the corporation of fyco- 
phants, who, as he has ſerved an apprenticeſhip to falſe 
reckoning, lying and ſubterranean adultery, claims a 
title by his trade, to poiſon us with bad wine, de- 
_.ceive us with fair words, and humour us in our fol- 
lies for his own advantage. Therefore, as libertines 
do whores, we ought to uſe them for our pleaſure, as 
they do us for their intereſt; _ that is to look upon 
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mother fold nappy ale in black pots under a thate 
roof, yet her daughter had arrived to the honour of be- 


ou mr "PauPs chuarch-yard, 
AU 


0 : ' , 14 . p 1 | ; * 
them as mercenaries whom we maintain through wan- 


tonneſs to gratify our vicious appetites. *I'thall ob- 


ſerve your caution, ſays my Malotto comrade; but pray 


Who was that opulent lady that we met in the entry, 


coming out of the kitchen with her head ſo finely drefs'd 
and glittering pendants in her ears, that ſo dazzled in 
my eyes, I could fearce behold her countenance? That 
ſhining lamp, ſaid I, of cloven mortality, is that ne- 
ceſſary evil in ſuch a houſe, call'd the vintner's help- 
mate, whoſe buſmeſs it is to have a ſuperintendency in 
the bar, to overlook and direct in all culinary proceed - 
ings; to ſcold at the maids; be civil to the head-drawer 
for her own ends; to grace the bar upon extraordinary 
days; and to oblige herſelf with a friend in the corner, 
When her hufband is not at leiſure to give her nuptial 
eonſolation. This is the life ſhe leads, till high eating, 
a lazy life, and canary-ſops in a morning, improves her 
to the bulk of a ſquab elephant, unweildy in bed, and 
too big for a bar; and then, if her huſband be able, 
he's removed, with two or three of her daughters, to a 


little country houſe at Hampſted, where ſhe ſurfeits upon 


fack, ſmokes tobacco in an etbow-chair, and ſnoars away 
the remainder of her life, till one of Ry/ePs rumbling 
caravans runs away with the load of kitchen- ſtuff to 
the town of her nativity, where the deſir'd to be bu- 
Ty'd, that her country- folks might fee, 2 her 
atch'd 
ing burry'd lady- out of a hearſe and fix horſes; 
but let her take care, for no ſooner will her back be 
turn'd, but ten to one that the widower takes up with 
His next tolerable cookmaid,, _ Af << 
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and having 
that emula- 


ed on the noble pile of Sr. 


tor of the Sr. Peter of Michael Angelo in Rome; we took 
alittle trip down on the left-hand, to the famous col- 
lege of civilians, called Doctor, Commons. The Ety- 
malogy of the name I know not, nor is it very 
Fang 4 material 
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material whether, it be that the advoeates- are but 
common doc ars, Or that the chief thing. they are re- 
mar kahle for is their commons ; or that it is the com- 
mon unipclos'd where the doctors feed on their fooliſh 
clients, I Knον net N 


Hers are you pl'd with porters (if you eſcape the 
n 


little appe es of proctors at their ſhops, which 
they call offices) who demand, your buſineſs ; whether 


you have any aui, to prove, or adminiſtration to take 
out, any caveat; to enter; chether you want a licenſe 
to be marry d, or a divorce if you are marry' d, and 
the Uke; they can convey you to a proctor, that can 
ſupply all the commodities of the place cheaper than 
the market - price. F % "7 alien: 
| What ſtrange 79 is this? ſays my Indian. This, 
ſays I, is one of the relicks of popery, and the ter- 
ror of ſeamen. Here a man that is weary, of his wife, 
may, upon ſome. honeſt evidence be ſeparated from 
her; and a wife that has play'd the whore, and 
parate alimony. Here a man muſt} come. for a liber- 
ty or licenſe. to loſe, his liberty. Here executors muaſt 
come for authority to perform their truſt; and here 
defend themſelves in not performing it. Here are proc- 
tors, apparitors, and the reſt of the pick: pockets under 
the ode names, that wou'd fain ſtill do What they did 
in the times of popery. But the reformation having 
n nails, they are full of regret, and always” 
ſqunding the 85 of the power of the eccleſiaſtical 
N They are all profeſs d Fac, becauſe they 
hoped by king James to reſtore their authority, and 
by conſequence their perquiſites. They are a drunken, 
roaring, nonſenſical generation, that have abundance 
of zeal without a ſcruple of religion. They are a pi- 
ons ſort of atheiſts, and ignorant profeſſors of the my- 
ſtery of iniquity. They are hot — high-church, tho? - 
they never go within any. They ſhoald- be ſcholats, 
but that they find the common road ſufficient to do 
their buſineſs and get money. They are utter enemies 
to N ber they would reduce them under the 
law of the nation. They are for preferring the com- 
mon lam to the national, becauſe one advances,. the 


other 
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other deſtroys their intereſt. For notwithſtanding their 
noiſe for the ba of England, they would declare 
for that of Rome, if they could 'get more by it. In 


| ſhort, a Doctors Commons Man is a ſcholar without 


learning, a zealot without religion, a lawyer without” 
law, and a medley of popery and reformation, without 
reaſon or honeſty. Fes wer | 4 
I have enough of this amu/ement, ſays my Indian, 
when right ud wrong are confounded and funk with 
terms. Let us therefore make our eſcape from the 
litigious congregation, faid I, for we are not ſecure” 
in the words we ſay here; for ſcandal is their pro- 
vince ; they are nice judges of Billingate, whoſe lau- 
gable quarrels of whore and rogue, baſtards, and the 
like, are the fund of their prattle and feats. 
We jogg' d on with ſome expedition, till we got into 
F where paſſing into Raſſel- court, a ſtrange 
ſort of noiſe drew us into an amu/ement, conſiſting 
as much of jargon as this; but what affected only ſuc 
as were pleas d with the folly, & volenti non fit injuria. 
Father Burge/5 himſelf is a much more pleaſing and in- 
nocent amuſement ; fo we enter'd Daniel Burge/s's meet- 
—— 8 | - * \ boa 3 
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HR. Borge/?s meeting-houſe in Ryfel-court falling 
in our "_ my Indian and I ventur'd to take 
a view of the godly : For the godly in this city afford 
an amuſement as well as the wicked.” This is the epi- 
tome of the whole kirk, and by this one you may 
judge of the reſt, Here fits a zealous cobbler next to 
an alderman's fellow, and he uſes leſs ceremony with 
his God, than his cuſtomer; for to the latter he ftands_ 
bare-headed for ſixpence, but to the former will not 
do it for ſalvation; believing, perhaps, that a Bird in 
the hand is worth tauo in the ; or that being neceſ- 


ſarily one of the elect, he is too familiar with God to 


ſtand upon ceremony. This cannot be ſaid to be the 

houſe of God; for that, the {ſcripture ſays, is the houſe 

of prayer; but the very Lord's prayer here is as « 4 
_— Y carp 
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eryphal as the Maccabees. *Tis true indeed, when the 
Holderforth has play d the ſpiritual: buffoon for two 
or three hours, he gives you a deſert to his harangue, 
or what he calls a prayer, that is, a rhapſody of ſtuff 
without head or tail; for had it — — order, con- 
nexion or ſenſe, it would be exploded under the no- 
tion of a form of prayer, a goblin as frightful as the 
awhore of Babylon, and has furniſh'd many a zealous 
Scots Miſs John with an exerciſe” for his lungs, when 
ſenſe and 2 doctrine are not at hand. But though 
they are ſuch enemies to popery, yet _ ſympathize 
in praying in an «r&nown tongue, or at leaſt in a jar- 
gon neither underſtands; for ſenſe in their prayer, as 
well as in their ſermon, would ſavour too much of hu- 
man invention, and not give latitude enough for entbu- 
fraſm and cant. x £3: teen 385 ere 
Here fits a holy ſiſter, full of ſpiritual pride in her 
face, the word of God in her — the parſon in her 
eye, and the devil in her tail; ſhe pays her guar- 
terage juſtly, and that makes her rea in curia with 
her guide; for a faint may make bold with her huf- 
band's bed for her gallant, provided ſhe make as bold 
with his purſe for her preacher; nor can they be much 
aceus d, if their doctrine of predeſtination be true; 
for they needs muft go whom the devil drives, Neceſ- 
_fity has no law; and if they offend, tis the fault of 
the firſt mover, whoſe machines they are. So that 
if they pick a pocket, betray their truſt, bear falſe 
witneſs, commit adultery, inceſt, c. the fault's not 
theirs, they are but mere paſſives, and what they can- 
not help, they cannot ſuffer for. This may be one 
reaſon the ten commandments are not in their meet- 
ing-houſes as well as in the churches, becauſe they 
are only for the wicked, who own free-wi/l; and not 
for the godly, who deny it, and cannot ſin. The 
promiſes. and threats of the ſcmpture have nothing 
to do with them, for thoſe are directed to free agents, 
who are maſters of their actions; that can comply 
with or break the laws of God, as they think fit. 
Such were the people of God, ſinners and penitents ; 
but ſuch are not they, for repent they cannot, the 
ſaints being without fin. But if they are not the 
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children and people of God, I know not who'll take 


em for: ſaints, but the old: gentleman in black, the firſt 
poke of this notion. But this diſcovers them not 
parſimonious as they would be thought, when they 


as themſelves, and can do no more for them, than the 


wire in the finger of the pepper. player. 


I have been conſidering, ſays my Indian, why your 
churches or places of worfhip are ſo light, whereas our 
pagods are almoſt quite dark, illuminated with a lamp, 
Sch ſerves only to diſcover the image of our: God, 


who (all other objects excluded) takes up our whole 


thoughts in the adoration. TESTED 

O my friend, reply'd I, you miſtake. the buſineſs 
of our places of-worſhip : Women come to ſee and 
be ſeen; the men to ogle, or get the repute of reli- 
ion and holineſs ; for that gives them credit and 


— and credit and truſt makes em rich at the ex- 


nce of thoſe who conſide in em. Did theſe ſaints 


here come for zeal and devotion only, that taylor's 


daughter would not be ſet out thus, and equipt like 


a: counteſe, to draw the eyes and the hearts of the 
congregation from heaven to her: Nor would that 
old maid be dreſs d like a girl of fifteen, in hopes that 
— — and the religious ogle, may get her a 

uſband at laſt ; believing that men cannot diſcover 
her age, uglineſs and ill-nature, under the double diſ- 
guiſe of body and ſoul, ſaint and te; Nor would 
a 


's young wife lay open her panting, 


an 


—_— bubbies, roll her black. eyes, and divide her 


looks ſo between heaven and earth, as if ſhe had learnt 


the art of ſerving two maſters, the fe and the p- 


rit, at the ſame time; nor would her huſband be ſo 


fond of his folly, in appearing fo rape” 3 
ures ut. 


her more than the motions and ge 


He gratifies his vanity to expoſe her to view finely 


dreſt; and to the beſt advantage; but then the remem- 


brance of his own impotence makes him afraid of every 


one that caſts his eye towards her. Thus his wife, 
not his God, brings him to the meeting, and his heart 
riſes: no higher towards heaven, than her eyes, or the 
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It would indeed be hard on the ladies of this per- 


ſuaſion to be debarr'd owing their faces and perſons 
in their moſt engaging airs, ſince their pulpit ſupplies 
the play-houſe muſick, and the ſcene to call them to- 
gether; and 1 s this is the reaſon the teachers 
_ 4 ef arers Nan the theatre, 1 
| t | mps to their con tion, wha 

they increaſe. by ther eden — the ſtage; 
fince here they 4 two birds with one flone, get the 
reputation of ſaints, and the pleaſure of ſinners, No, 
no, my friend, the adoration of God, ſincere and hum- 
= ers, and grateful thankſgivings, is the leaſt of 
the buſineſs of this place; and I dare be confident, that 
if they made a law, that no woman ſhould come dreſt, 
or barefac'd, moſt, of the congregations of the town 
would dwindle away, and the play-houſe audience in- 


Do you think that honeſt Mr. comes to church 
for devotion,” or God's ſake, on Sundays, when he has 
been ſerving the devil all the week? Or the gay Mrs. 
M------ for the exaltation of the Herit on lord's 
day, when fhe has been for chat of the fe all the 
week ? Or that the venerable madam .. that co- 
vers the bawd ſo effeQually in the ſanctimonious vizor 
of a godly leer, comes & the ſake of the doctrine, 
or the man? while her zeal for the parſon makes her 


paſs for religious, and the neceſſity he has of her. 


ves che authority of prudence, and ſo helps her to 
eer the flock, by providing huſbands for their daugh- 


ters, and wives for their ſons, while ſhe and the ge 


magogue ſhare in the brokerage. No, my good friend, 
the meeting is the Spiritual exchange, where they bar- 
der hypocrsſy for pleaſare or profit ;.. and they are able 
to keep their countenance, tho' the cheat be univerſal, 
It was ſaid by Cicero, that he wonder'd how the Avgurs 
could meet without laughing in one another's faces: The 
ſame reaſon would make one wonder as much at the 
top faxaticks, but that uſe and intereſt remove the 
difficulty, and a natural ſourneſs and ſlaviſn temper 
* ON: | tg he le 4 f Fein 
they are enemies to the lord's prayer, they make 

it up in 1 zeal for thoſe of Dawid * — form 
o. III. F goes 
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goes down as glibly, in their 4aw/ng which they call 
Anging, as aloes 3 in the pulp of apple. This 
ſhews, that if they are enemies to church, mujich, 
it is becauſe it is harmony; whereas their ſinging is 
à ſort of jarring medley of ſounds, as diſagreeing as 
their notions; not much unlike the laudable diverſion 
of every one in the company's ſinging a different 
ſong: Nay, they have ſo peculiar a gu/to for diſcord 
or odd ſounds, that I believe they would admit the 
ſymphony of the tongs and key, tho? they reje& the 
harmony of the organ. Every thing here indeed 
ſeems 0 odd and contradictory to the reſt of the 


world, yp | 1 0 


A if (as Hudibraſs has it) they worſhipp'd God for ſpite. 
Tho' the ingenious Butler ſeems a little out in one of 
his words; for they do not worſhip God at all, but the 
zeacher : for it is not praperly,calld the houſe of God, 
but Mr. Burgeſt's, fo Mr. Burgeſt, not God, is there 
worſhipped. ' Prayer and praiſe is the worſhip of God; 
But here they meet to fee Daniel lay about him with his 
merry ſtories and theatrical actions, which is at leaſt an 
amuſement they think worth their while. When he has 
done his harangue to the congregation, he begins one to 
God, with whom he's as familiar as with his text, and 
handles him roughly, and, with as little reſpe& to his 
truth and majeſty ; which fill makes it his own houſe : 
nobody elſe is admitted to pray, unleſs they can divine 
what he's about to fay, and to join with him in his. 
If he makes his ſpeech to the king, with an addreſs 
of life and fortune, he ſtudies it before-hand; but he 
deals not ſo with God, who he thinks is obliged to 
hear all his nonſenſe, and fo ſpeaks guicquid in buc. 
cam venerit, whatever ſtarts into his fancy to amuſe 
his congregation, and make a noiſe; for that is all I 
can diſcover in theſe meeting-heuſes. | 

The odd looks, the groans that eccho one another ; 
ſome with their hats on, others off, ſome writing, ſome 
ogling the women, ſome the zeacher, his merry po- 
ſtures, and pop-gun way of delivery, with the whimſi- 
cal medley of his * is, I confeſs, an amuſement, 
lays my Indian, and ſuch a one as I never ſaw in my 
; pe OY Hs | "> # wd 4 4 * country 
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country in my life; we there converſe only with the 
Gods in the pagods, here you come only to hear men; 


but then theſe men deliver the word of God if we 


believe them, tho* what they ſay be never ſo oppoſite 
to the written word, r bigotry in the congregation, 
and impudence in the older-forth, will palm inſpiration 
upon us, as for what he ſays beyond, or of his text, 
which he often racks as much as tlie tyrants of old 


did the primitive martyrs, till it die under the tor- 


ture : But this brings in money, and money buys” land, 
and land is an amu/ement they all defire, in ſpite of 
their hypocritical cant. If it were not for the quar- 
terly contributions, there would be no longer /chi/m or 
ſeparation; for who can imagine, that when two or three 
thouſand are maintain'd like gentlemen by the breach, 
that they will ever preach up healing doctrines, and diſ- 
poſe them to union ? If it were not for the ſake of earthly 
comforts, they would not be ſo converſant with Heaven 
in their pulpits; but Heaven's their traffick, and why 
ſhould they ſpare a commodity which coſts them nothing, 
yet brings them in ſo good a return. Sen 6 : 
The faireſt thing I know of them is, that they wear 
neitheir cafſoc& nor gown ; for being no prie/ts, and 
without ordination, they refuſe to wear any prie/tly or- 
naments of diſtinction from /aity ; but that is not owing 
to their mode/ly, but pride, to diſtinguiſh themſelves 
from the clergy and their own congregation at once; they 
go in black, as if they daily mourned for the wwicked- 
ne/s which they daily committed. | 
Tir'd with ſuch a compoſition of dulre/s and wwick- 
eaneſs, my Indian and I departed from this amu/ement, 
and left it to thoſe who had m and hypocriſy enough 
to endure it all the year round. So leaving father Da- 
niel thamping the cuſhion in a moſt immoderate man- 
ner, we paſs'd on to the next amuſement, which was a 
Duakers-meeting-houſe. {38 


The Quakers MzzTinG. 
H E RE we diſcover'd the very ague of religion, which 


yet after its — has its hot fit of zeal 8 
2 noiſe. 
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noſe. This /o&# aroſe from Nair, as the Profoyter:- 
ans and Jadependents from the Feſuits : Theſe indeed 
may plead a greater antiquity, as having their rife in the 
days of good queen Be/s ; but the /haking-congregation 
not till the days of the martyr. Some will have it, that 
he Luakers are the decrepid age of religion, where it 
ſhivers and ſhakes. for want of yourh 


any 
having the li 
des, ſo 


nay, every woman too, is here inſpired; the ſpirit 
uns in them, they are but the Sten/onoraphonick — 
> which that ſpeaks: But it often proves a lying 
Hirit; and I believe, if they had no more light than 
PEI nn them, they might ſtill walk in the 
This is the moſt /ociable ſociety of all without the 
pale; for here every one may ſpeak nonſenſe in his 
turn, and the women are not excluded the ſame be- 
nefit of talking, which, for aught I know, not only 
keeps the females to their congregations, but gets pro- 
Klytes; or might, if well urg'd among the ſex. So not 
bei Wige ie hear all, and ſay nothing, one hears his 
ighbour ſpeak a great deal to a little or no purpoſe, 
that he may do the ſame by him or her in their turn. 
I knew a pious old matron, that every morning us'd 
to ſcold at her maids, about half an hour, not that they 
were in any fault, but only, as ſhe ſaid, to clear her 
pipes. So I believe theſe people only meet to make a 
node by way of exerciſe for health's fake, all others 
being unlawful on the fr/-day, Theſe are more juſt 
than the other diſſenters, becauſe, as they pull not of 
their hats to God, ſo they pull them not off to men? 
whereas the others ſhall cringe and-bow to any man 
they can get ſixpence by, but ne'er veil the bonnet to 
God, by whom they may get heaven; it may be indeed, 
becauſe contrary to Chr:/t's, their kingdom ſcems to be 
of this world. ; % 
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To me, ſaid my Indian, theſe Quakers, 3s you call 


them, ſeem the Bealamites of religion, and their meet- 
ing, Bedlam, where all that are freakiſh and mad come 
together: Do but conſider when we were at Bedlam, 


what odd objects we faw there: True faid I, and here 


I fee _—_ as fantaſtical and whimſical ; and I wonder 
none o their lights within moy'd them to ſet 


Oliver's. 5 _ at liberty, ſince he was throughly qua- 


lify'd to in their congregations. What can be 
dete 3 ro amuſement _— that old fellow that 

His crop-ear'd hair and frizaled ſhort 
— cet, two great goggle eyes like two fiſh- 
ponds, and his high thin noſe which, like a narrow 


ifthmus, hinders — from j Joining, together ; 3 his ſkin- 


ny, flabby, hollow cheeks, that like a piece of balf- 
tann'd leather, is drawn over his jaw-bones, whale 
his thin lips and wide mouth ſtreteh open to let forth 
the light within, in a hollow unmuſical tone, and 
ſhew his toothleſs gums with here and there a 
gling ftump, that promiſe us, however be barks, 
cannot bite ; his mountain back overlooks his head, and 
ſeems to anticipate the with of the curſed at the laft 
day, for the, mountains t fall on him and couer him; 
with his long ſcraggy arms, and tean hand and fin- 
, with which e fo belabours the fait on which 


e leans. His belly is the counter-part of his back, 


— ſeems to poiſe the machine, keep it in agui- 
#brio on his cat - ſtick legs; but what amuſement he 
finds in harafling his worn-out carcaſe-in this manner, 
I know not; unleſs it be a madneſs he cannot help, 
and in madneſs, they ſay, there is a pleaſure which none 
but madmen know. 

But now there riſes up a one of another kind; 
and ſure he muſt have a large ſhare of the /p;riz to in- 
form that quagmire 0 the fleſp. His head is as big 
- Gogmagog's in Guildhall, and his face not behind the 

ſign of the Saracen's, only his eyes are fo diminutive, 
that one wou'd think them retired to behold the lig 
«within; for what with his large beetle brows, which 
like a pent-houſe over-ſhadow them, and the agitation 
of the ſpirit, one wou'd think him groping in the dark 
without any at all, 8 eeks are like two blown 


F 3 bladders, 
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bladders, and a trumpeter's ſeem no more to him than 
a puppet's: His ruddy carbuncled noſe ſeems as if he 
ſuck'd his 7njþpiration from Bacchus more than the 37. 
ble ; and we may at beſt ſuppoſe him drunk with the 
ſpirit, and now diſemboguing on the &rothers and fl. 
fers; and when the /pexuing: fit is over, he'll fit down 
to take a nod: His mill-poſt legs are well-adapted for 
the load of his body, which looks like an Atlas able 
to ſupport the ſpheres, but that he is never like to 
bring his ſhoulders near enough to ſo heavenly a bur- 
den; like Sir John Fal//aff, he is not made for mount- 
ing, but muſt have a ftrange alacrity in ſinking ; the 
noue he makes is as particular as his perſon, and no 
more to be underſtood than his religion; *tis perfectl 
the language of the beaſt, and, as well as the Apacalypſe, 
wants 7eureux for an interpreter. But this, like a great 
many other amu/ements, conſiſts more in noiſe and ſhew, 
than ſenſe. | | | 
But who have we here lifted up by the ſpirit ? Tho! I 
Fear tis ſuch a kind of ſpirit as ſet our Saviour on the 
top of the pinacle: A briſk dapper ſpark, - and if 1 
miſtake not, a taylor; he might be —— king of the 
pigmies, and in a ſecond war with the cranes, might 
prove as notable a conqueror, as Monſieur Boufers, 
or any of the French bullies and hectors: A ſharp 
noſe, a quick eye, a high forchead, meagre looks, a 
{hrill voice, and a voluble tongue, diftinguiſhes him. 
He'll out-talk a Frenchwoman, and out-blunder an 7r:/4- 
man, or Teaguelander's underſtanding ; Scots honeſty, 
a Dutchman's temperance, an Italian's chaſtity, are 
ais peculiar qualifications ; yet he's as ſolemn on the 
firft-day, and ſpeaks as often as an old midwife at a 
chriſtening. But like a cracker, he makes a noiſe, and 
ſplutters a little while, chen with a bounce ſtinks and 
oes out. = 
But what have we here, old mother Shipton of the 
ſecond edition, with ameudments ; A cloſe black hood 
over a pinch'd coif, a little low wrinkled forehead, 
ſo deeply ploughed with age, that the furrows, if plac'd 
neath her eyes and noſe, as above them, would be 
very convenient conveyances for the liquids that con- 
tinually flow from her ble eyes and dropping 
| noſtrils; 
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noſtrils; which with her hollow cheeks, pale fallow 
complexion, nut- cracker chin, that almoſt meets her 
noſe, paralytick motion of the head, which keeps pace 
with her tongue, and gives much advantage to the i- 
vering of the Spirit, makes a compleat /Ze-preacher, fit 
to denounce hell and the devil; but for joys and re- 


wards, and the like, ſhe looks them out of. counte- 


nance. Nay, ſays my Indian friend; if the woinens 
tongues begin to run, tis time far us to ſeek another 
amuſement. Kent „„ RO EE TR TIRES 
I took him at his word, and quitted this houſe of 
Dagon, where a poet can have no more to do than a 
ainter. We jogg'd on to our next adventure; only 
y the way, I ventur'd to draw this character of the 
wa £17 0. 53 D118 | 65 13405 
They would be thought the only. people F G; the? 
their chief motive to that impudent ambition is, that 
they may claim the right of pillaging and cheating all 
the world beſides, as Eg yprinns. hey are a fort ot 
ews, and not only trade and fornicate among them- 
ſelves, but marry likewiſe in their own tribe: But I 
beg your pardon for talking of matrimony ; theirs 1s 
only. whoring with a witneſs, while the whole congre- 
rom ſet their hands to the bargain. They won't ſwear, 
ecauſe they may chance to get by that. A long crawat 
or viz in a man, or high topping and lace in a woman, 
they abominate as enfigns of vanity ; bat they will wear 
the beſt favours and richeſt filks, uſe the leather con- 
venience, and be prouder in their plainneſs, than the 
haughtieſt lady at court in their embroideries and jewels. 
Their religion indeed ſeems chiefly in their clothes, and 


fo they have more need of taylors than teachers: For, 


they are a congregation without teachers; a church with- 
out ſacraments; a religion without worſhip ; formality 
without meaning; men without manners, and Chriſtians 
without baptiſm. | | | 


The Bawpdy-Hovss. 


I is an old and approved obſervation of thoſe jolly 
| fellows who ſpend much time in the contempla- 
tion of Bacchus, and are acquainted with the laudable 
F 4 records 
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records of the bottle, that generally in diſcourſe, after 
religion comes bawdy z . ſo it happens here: For 
after ſo large an amy/ement of the /pirit, we acciden- 
tally alſo tumbled into an amuſement of the eb; for 
paſing from the /piritual bawdy-houſes, betray'd by the 
ypocritical ſign of a coffee-houſe, we fell into a car- 
nal one. 
The Egyptians, who were the firſt authors of human 
religion, never ſuffer'd any one to be made a prieſt, 
till he were initiated in the rites of Priapzs : and the 
Reman church will admit no Pope, till the Prophyr y 
chair has confirm'd his manhood : So great an affinity 
have the ancient and modern 7do/aters made betwixt the 
Fulpit and the brothel. In other countries, neareſt the 
chief churches and topping monaſteries, you find eſta- 
bliſh'd beawdy-hou/es ; and in the very ſeat of St. Peter, 
we know 'em ſettled by authority of ſtate ; and the 
ſame is done in the political ſtate of Venice, the arbi- 
t ſtate of Florence, and almoſt all towns and cities 
of ah But here, under the purer ſtate of reforma- 
tien, bawdy-houſes are fain to go in diſguiſe; Gyffe 
10 be ſald, or fine Spaniſb chocula e invite you in, | 
in reality they ſell only Ratzfia, Ro/a Solis, Gentwe, and 
ſuch odd fort of liquor, fit to inflame the reckoning, 
and fire the blood; while the /ecrer? commedities of the 
place are ready in the warehouſes, to cool one inflam- 
mation, and give a greater; like true tinkets, Ropping 
one hole in a kettle, to make two. wm 
Being warm with our Hpiritual amuſement, we fell 
into one of theſe recept of ſinners, with a deſign 
to drink a diſh of Babea or Coffee, or at moſt not to 
exceed the debauch of a pennyworth of cold Nants.. 
We were no ſooner entered, but ſuch. a tun of fe- 
male fat ſaluted us, that the very fight was an am- 
ment. The reverend matron of the place ſaluted us, 
very civilly, tho? with this very odd appearance: Her 
face was broader than the full moon, and as ſhining ; | 
but it was with ſweat or pomatum, not light: Her 
grey, or rather filver locks, were cover'd moſt curi- 
ouſly. with powder, whoſe ſtraggling hairs reach'd al- 
molt down. to her eye-brows ; ſomething, of a fore- 
head there was, hut all drawn. over with the Np 
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of wrinkles, which the fat had driven thence, and ſo 
they lock'd like ſearhs of wottds, which mingled 
with pock-holes made. an agreeable mixture over her 
face; which, with thoſe and the large ſcars, was made 
incapable of being clean; fo that the dirt, and allow 
complexion, gave her a phyz moſt ſurpfizing: Her 
neck look'd like rolls of Lollard pig, and hes Pubbies 
like a quagmire, ready to over-run the brink, or like 
a haſty-· pudding o er- looking the diſh; an ell and three 
(or could not meaſure her from fide to fide, and 

he was no longer from head to foot, than from hip to 
hip: She was ſpherical like à globe; but, I muſt needs 
fay, very complaiſant. 4 | 


»” 9 * 


ö 
F My Indian ſtarts back as if he had met with a ratfle- 
. ſhake, or ſome other noxious animal dangerous to hu- 
| man life: And indeed he was not much miſtaken, the 
q ſting he produces being almoſt as fatal. We afk'd for 
4 a diſh of Bohea. She reply'd, ſhe had none. We then 
4 defir'd a diſh of C:ofee. That was a Pagan liquor, and 
not to be admitted within her dominlon. We then 
* deſird ſome true Nants. That was a French commo- 
4 dity, and ſhe was not for encouraging the manufacture 
of an enemy*s country; but if we would pleaſe to fit |. 
1 down, ſhe had $90 Roſa Solis, Ratifia, Mead, Cyder, g 
* Geneva or Nine, ſhe eould help us to, if we requir d it. 1 
4 Inquiring if the dealt in no other liquors, ſhe gave 4 1 
8 ſtamp with her foot, and came up one ten times uglier ö 
y than ſhe :--------- Ran, cries the, fetch Betty Thompſon __ WM 
= hither preſently, and her bed-fellow with, her. Rt. 
ut peating our demand; not minding what ſhe ſaid to her 1 
tO male Mercury, ſhe reply'd, That ſhe had ſent out for 9 
1 as good as any this noble city afforded, rea pou 7 
ſound, eaſy, gay, and a thouſand qualities Which mo 1 
4 trades give to commodities they have a mind to diſpoſe 
wp. of. I ſhould think, ſays I to my Indian, we are uf 1 
ler awares fallen into a bawdy-hoy/e, were there not 16 b 
5 , many moment's of mortality here, as are ſufficient te I 
1 baniſh lechery from the moſt vigorous. But how if 
by. ever, this is Hkewiſe an a@z»/cment, 'and therefore give ; 
al- Bi quartern of Gn. Down we fat, the quartet way | 
re- n evacuated, another fill'd without calling for, and "= 
'8 


| 1. 
r | other, when enter two tawdry whores, briſk, gay, * | 
FS auc 
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and awkward, with ſickly, ſmiling countenances, flat - 
ternly dreſs, and dirty ſhoes. The familiar doxies threw 
themſelves immediately each in one of our laps, hands 
about our necks, and 17 to lips, before we knew where 


we were; and if they had not given this alarm, other 
arts had been invaded before we could be on the de- 
enſive: My dear, ſban't we have a quartern of Ra- 
tiſia? ſays one: My pretty rogue, ſba'n't we have a betty 
of wine ? ſays t'other. Wk: 
But the Gawd finding we did not like the ladies, 
tipp'd them the wink, and ſent her grizly meſſenger 
for others of the ſame gang ; excuſes herſelf, that the 
damned jades had been drunk all night, and-not fit for | 
company, but aſſur'd us the black one had been a cele- 
brated beauty, a parſon's daughter, and a taylor's wife, 
but was debauched by a young enſign of the guards, 
who leaving her, ſhe was expos'd to the town, but 
not above half a year; when the whore has paſs'd all 
her degrees theſe ſeven years, and was ready to com- 
mence bad the firſt coffee-houſe that was empty, ' 
and the firſt cull ſhe could get to furniſh her with : 
tables, chairs, a table-bed, two quartern pots, and' 
on half a crown's worth of the infernal liquors they 
deal In. : 
What place, ſays my Indian, is this you have brought 
me to? Is it another Bealam? All the people I have 
lately ſeen are mad, ſome one way, ſome another; 
every houſe has its pc culiar frenzy. True, ſaid I ; for 
the Bedlam you ſaw in Maorſieldt is but the repreſen- 
tative epitome of this town; for we are all mad, tho' in 
different manners: But as to this place, I muſt tell you 
it is the picture of one of the very celebrated parts of 
Sell; the great awkward lady of this place is call'd a 
Zawd, who is generally a worn-out whore of twenty 
I! or thirty years Adin g, and ſhe deals in damnation, 
I! and © is truly a factor for the ail. This is the 
| place of battle, wheteas the meetings we ſaw are only 
e place of challenge: There the people meet, and. 
| agree the bargain ; here they put it in execution : The 
| bawvd, like the hangman and the phyſician, lives by 
iS the fins of the people. Though ſhe has P The 
» Pradtice of Pitty in her window, yet ſhe knows of no. 
| 15 religion 
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religion but ſhort quarterns, and eaſy bubbles; and as. 
ſhe thinks little of Heaven, fo ſhe dreads no Hel like 
fultice -------, the beadle, or an informer. Se is the 
iafurmer's ſlave, the whore's tyrant, the tallyman's eſtate, 

the ſurgeon's benefactor, the ſhipavreck of city prentices, ; 
the favourite of lords and courtiers, and the abhorrence, 


”_ _= 42 - KN * 


of all. good ne. „in en os 2 | 
d While I was making this harangue, two. jolly. bn 
J roba*s ſlipt in, and march'd directly up ſtairs, the bawd. 
Q after them, and the meſſenger. all in a ſtreaking ſweat, : 


down the ſtairs into the Sodomite cellar. Madam ſoon 
Y comes down the ſtairs, puts on a thouſand awkward gri- 
\ maces of good humour, and vows, becauſe we look'd 
8 like gentlemen, ſhe had prevail'd with tw'o intimate. 
8 ladies of figure, both kept, one by a 
: rich city druggiſt, and the other by a zealous faint, 
5 of ------, and that to oblige her only they came to her; 
9 that ſhe doubted not but we would be generous, and 
deſir'd us to walk up ſtairs. But my Indian and I, ſick. 
of the nauſeous follies of the place, paid madam: for- 
what we had drank, and made haſte out of her inchanted 
caſtle, for fear of ſome of her bravoes reſentment of 
qur diſappointing both. the <vhores and the bavvdls ex 
pectatious. 4 f 8 15 e Fi | 
In the Indies, ſays my Indian, it is no ſhame. for the 
young women, before their marriage, to make uſe of 
their-own ; but then it is not in this manner traffic d 
for by brokers and goers-between, who put an extortion + 
on the pleaſure, and cheat both the purchaſer and ſeller. 
Are theſe places common? DE OTE 
Why truly, ſaid I, this town is pretty well ftor'd,]. 
but much leſs than formerly; for ſince liberty of con- 
ſcience, every meeting-houſe is a.rendezvous, and now: 
every tavern a bawdy-houſe, every drawer and porter 
a pimp, and the whores get more by it, and the cullies, 
are leſs cheated in their liguors and prices. Nat but; 
that there are ſome ha ds of. figure, which make a pretty 
hand of it among the ladies, and men of figure. .Mrs. ----: 
has her viſiting-day, where all aſſignations are managed: 
without noiſe or notice. My lady ------ has hers to the 
fame purpoſe, and on other days can furniſh. a .canve-, 
| ment: 
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nient apartment for lovers to diſpute in, and yet keep 
their . — ; for tho' they an known bs five 84 
nothing, or little elſe, yet the ladies and gentlemen of 

ure having both; one time or other, occaſion to make 

of them, they ſlip over any falſe ſtep, that for want 
of good conduct happens to make a noiſe; as when 
chanc'd to have his wife dogg'd to my la-- and follow d. 
her, being acquainted with the rooms, tho! aſſur'd his 
wife was not there, goes up directly, and finds his lady 
in a ſuſpicious ſture with. But the matter 
was huſh' d up, and the next viſſting-day not a perſon 
thinner than uſual. | . | 

There are places of reception of better figure than the 
quarters we fe into, where you may bring your lady, 
and: have a bed and entertainment from a piece to 
twenty guineas; for ſome men are ſo fond of thoſe 
amiſementi, that they ſpare no coſt to advance them. 
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Upon Old Man's and Young Man's Cafe“ 
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I friendly American, and your humble ſervant; 
"& having left Temple-Bar to Weſt and by South, 
we bore away directly for the palace of St. James; but 
happening to encounter the church of St. Clement Danes 
by the way, the numerous beauties that throng'd thither 
put my companion into an excellent humour: he de- 

of me, with a pleaſant impatience, what place 

that might be which entertain'd ſuch good company ? 
Ttold him, twas a ſtructure ſacred to the majeity of 
heaven. He reply'd very ſmartly, that he thought it 
heaven itſelf, fince ſo many angels attended there, and 
bleſs'd it with. their preſence. I ſmil'd at his notion, 
but defir'd him not to be too raſh in his opinion; for 
thoſe very numerical ladies, that were the objects of his 
mes had not half ſo much of ſaints in their con- 
itution as he imagin'd. Obſerve, ſays I, giving him 
no time to make anſwer, there's ſerjeant Blunders lady 
in the gallery, who never was civil to her huſband, or 
diſobliging to any body elſe ; my lord Derſet ap rad 

. ew 
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a» this lady's picture, when de exprefs'd himſelf to 
this purpoſe: | 
 Natare, in $36, ty el 


— W en 
Has to her ck 


bi * 
A beondlſe we gon vio 


- — 


Ts -diſverniing fels Ge, wude J. be | 


xion, and country of a fellow in the dark, 
the SS as well as Lay hu 10 * 1 74 
by the taſte, tho? he has been, man and forty 
| member of che konvurible Siet book 8 
madam Flexible too, a great raler at the times; ſhe 
laments fo much Chriſtian blood ſhould be thed: 
abroad, when ſhe . how to diſpoſe of it to a much 
better purpoſe at home. Of all the products of your 
country ſhe likes chocolate the beft, becauſe tis indulpent 
to lovers: Of all virtues ſhe declares for ch "Vat the 
young and handſome are the only ſubjects her com- 
— ; and ſhe —— perfon in idleneſs; 
ſuch only who work very fly are ſenſible of her 
munificenee. In mot, hs fband would have been 
nich as any gentleman of the long robe, if this itch 5 
* not affected his dear partner. The” after 
yer think it v ery reaorabe that what 
ons yot by head, the other "how!d ſpend By her wil. 


Tbeß- tae anal hain 164 ft de th N, 62089 
Not to pleaſe God above, but man below : 9 
Who think them ſaints are damnably mi _—_ 10 


. They're only ſaints aud angels in their loo 
| "Mojo vs oetry hath. took of" ths: 12 
without gi A reer the op. 
portunity 1 ; + proceeded: 4 
— have thats herd ln 
their devotion twin: 
7 all is rock and flone without, 


Fez all is ſoft rtl. 
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The character given of theſe fair hypocrites frighten'd 
my ſun-burnt innocent, and he tumbled down the ſtately 
portico, as nimbly as a woman of the town jumps into 
a hackney-coach. I ftretch'd myſelf a little to recover 
the fugitive, and having reduc'd him to reaſon, we con- 
tinued our journey, very lovingly together. The rattling 
of coaches, the ſpaciouſneſs of the road, the pertneſs of 
the company we met with upon the way, the magni- 
ficent equipages, the richneſs of the garniture, and the 
22 that appeared in every body's face, put me into 
e ſame ſort of chagrin that perplex d my Spaniſh friend 
and old acquaintance Don Que vedo; the humour took 
me in the head that I was directly bound for the devil; 
that this broad and open way was the road of perdition; 
and thoſe little blind alleys I paſs'd by, were the defiles 
that lead to paradiſe. I had read that ingenious author 
a little before, and his diverting notions had made a very 
deep impreſſion upon my judgment, when melancholy 
and ſome malicious vapours agreed to render me whim- 
ſical. Under theſe dreadful apprehenſions I trudg'd on 
a pretty way, without communicating my thoughts to 
my ſwarthy attendant that was to come in for his ſhare 
4 the adventure. But ona ſudden ſpying the Reverend 
Dr. Fr----z, ſucceſſor of the eloquent biſhop Patrick, 
walking very gracefully before me; oh, thinks I to my- 
ſelf, tis well enough, tis morally impoſſible for me to 
be in the paths that deſcend to the gates of deſtruction,, 
ſince that venerable, orthodox, and worthy divine, takes 
the ſame road, and ſteers in the ſame latitude; his 
charity is conſpicuous, his piety, notorious, and his con- 
verſation humble: He practiſes the auſterities, hardſhips 
and penance of an anchorite; he denies himſelf the good 
things of this world; he is reſolv'd that he and his houſe 
will ſerve the Lord; faſting and praying are the great 
duties of religion, and he and his effectually perform 
theſe duties: He prays, and his family faſts; and be- 
twixt the reverend Seer, and the Sons of the Prophet, 
they exactly comply with the letter and intention of the 
text. I had no ſooner hit upon this notion, but my 
ſenſes clear'd up, and I was as gay as à prieſt that has 
ſatisfied his revenge: We immediately found ourſelves 
near the ſtatue on horſeback of the late Royal ny; 


- 
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I pull'd of my hat as I 7658 by the image of the in- 
jur'd Majeſty, when an old acquaintance of mine, whoſe 
family had ſeverely ſuffer'd in our late unhappy diſſen- 
fions, accoſted me, and was very inquiſitive to know the 
cauſe of that unuſual action. He told me if I defign'd* 
ſome eccleſiaſtical preferment by that piece of condiſcen - 
fon, I was very much miſtaken : That it was as hard: 
to obtain a commiſſion. to act in the church as in the 
army, unleſs the Ready prepar'd the way . That paying; 
my reſpe& to the ſtatue of that departed Monarch, was 
to as little purpoſe as Diogenes begging of a ſtatue :: That 
it was well for the reverend buſt itſelf, that it ſtood in: 
the ſacred limits of the verge, otherwiſe the creditors of 
the ſon might have made bold with the father in execu- 
tion. As I was attentive. to this diſcourſe, a raſcally 
ſlave of a chairman takes me upon the northſide of my 
outward man with one of the poles of his leathern con- 
veniency, and afterwards cautiouſly bawls out with a. 
ſurly tone, By your leave, Sir. Not at all pleas'd with 
this compliment, and deſiring no more of his civilities, 
I bruſh'd off as faſt as I could, when Young Man's Coffee= 
houſe threw itſelf in my way, and year kindly ofter'd. 
its protection. I acquiefced there, knowing myſelf 
ſecure from more dangers than one, and immediately 
upon my entrance mounted the ſtairs, and mingled my 
perſon with the knights of the round table, who hazard. 
three months revenue at a fingle caſt, and run the riſe 
whether they ſhall be luxurious one week, or ſtarve in 
2 garret for a dozen, Their weapons, if not themſelves: 
were much ancienter than the inſtitutgons of king Arthur: 
We read of cheſs invented by Palamedes at the ſiege of 
Troy; and, without diſpute, dice ow'd their extraction 
to a more veteran original; for *tis very credible the 
prince of the air might be the ingenious author of theſe 
moveables, and imparted the invention to divert his: 
proſelytes, when the fumes of melancholy or wine ſet 
them on the ſtool of repentance. From theſe inſtances: 
tis evident, that gaming is of venerable antiquity, tho“ 
the modern way of practiſing it 1s a little unaceguntable. 
e were icarce enter'd the room, when a volley of: 
oaths ſaluted us. One blaſphem'd heaven; but this was 
a little French lieutenant, who had the ill- fortune to 179 | 
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his own money, and the private collection made by 
fome charitable perſons for the relief of the brethren. 
Another curs'd himſelf, and a third his wife, who, it 
ſeems, had intreated him not to play that morning: 
The ſecond of theſe gentlemen was much in the wrong, 
and the laſt can as little be juſtified ; for twas damnabfe 
anreaſonable in the huſband to give his wife to the devil, 
who has uſed all her utmoſt endeavours to ſend him to 


The farprizing entertainments bred ſach confuſions 
in my firanger, that ſometimes he imagin'd *twas his 
ill-lack to have bit upon a rendezvous of madmen ; 
at other moments he was perſwaded to believe that he 
had miſtook his way, and fallen into the bottomleſs pit: 
The [mail experience he had in the world aſſiſted to 
amuſe him; and he could not imagine that this houſe 


of curſes, imprecations, and gnaſhing of teeth, could be 


any other than ſome parlour or —_— room belongi 
to his infernal majeſty. I gueſs'd at hi Aale, by the 
change of his complexion ; and to convince him of his 


error, acquainted him that theſe were military men, who 


t their money eaſily, and parted from it with as great 
eedom. Upon this he very gravely inquir'd, what 
F meant by military-men ?- and what efron thoſe 
gentlemen were of? 1 reply'd, by military-men F 
meant foldfers canton'd into ſeveral troops and com- 
panics, confiting- of ſeveral individual perſons, kepr 
conſtantly in pay by the ſtate, to be uſeful in action, 
and burthenſome in peace; to meet with applauſes upon 
view of danger, and affronts when the conſternation is 
over. In brief, 1 intend men whoſe beſineſs was fight- 
ing in bad times, and who had leiſure to ftarve in good, 
or take a turn to the Ve- Indies, to find them employ- 
ment, and ſeaſon them, by change of eſimate, againſt 
another occaſion. My Americas reply'd, he did not 
doubt their courage, but muſt needs be of opinion, that 
thoſe gentlemen, as T call'd them, muſt of conſequence 
be free enough of their perſons, who were fo prodigal 
of their ſouls (for my ſpark, you muſt underſtand, had 
made ſhift to learn ſomething from his marine chaplain 
by the way, beſides the art of compoſing a bowl of 
punck). But pray, ſays my friend, are not 9 _—_ 
. ö 6 » 
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dreſs'd gentlemen, who make fo good an appearance; 
very rich? I let him know” twas an argument he un- 
derſtood mankind very little, when he drew inferences 
— — dreſs: bed. 6 — * tion — _ 

man, (who ge provides the Ready for 
holiday-clothes) is. always pooreſt when he — the 
beſt ſhew ; what they wear outwardly, they want in 
linings ; and if his cunofity indac'd him to know the 
expoſition of the riddle, he might inquire at the horſe- 
ard's, at be — office, or of undertakers for 
* army. Tired with thefe ſcenes of folly and extra- 


vagance, we convey'd ourſelves down ſtairs, in order to 
find ſomething more entertaini 


taining; the company was 
numerous, conlifted of as much diverfi * as 
many humours, as the Calves-head Club; were 
reading news, others diſcourſing on politicks, anda third 
fort of people ſmoaking tobacco. At the upper end of 
a long table ſat a little diminutive man, to whom 
ſeveral p in much better habit, and more reſem= 
bling the divine i than hnfelf, paid a great dral. 
of reſpect. Bifi me, fays I, what have we pot heres. 
the natural iſſue of ome injolent dame nb had doted um 
a baboon, and entertain'd herjelf wwnth the rureſſet of that 
agreeable animal ? Here the whirlpool of poetry fack'd 
me in, and I fell azhiming without farther ceremony: 


Fond Ifra'l after brazen idols be 
tian er cat _— 
Fifhes and dogs her #2: prous zeal implor Al. 
No — furely cou d allow 
to thee; ani none but we cond! GE 
To futh a brazen, peru cur as thou, 


Whenever deformity has a mind to expoſe herſelf 
undreſs'd, ſhe needs nv other ill _ to appear in: 
mankind, w 


Providence conſulted for the good hen {- 
treacherous a ſoul was permitted to infuſe itſeif in fo. 
_ erooked a receptacle ; for had. his perſon been ble, 


and not obſtructed the inſidelities of his mind, he might 
have ruin'd more honeſt fellows in red, than the 
ment of their debts, a and peace, or a diſband- 
ing parliament. I expreſs d myſelf a. little louder than 
> was 


was neceſſary, and being taken notice of by ſome that 
fat next me, I reſolv'd to be no more a martyr . to my 
chiming, than Mit at Mills would be to his religion: 
So bnefly depoſited my copper at the bar, whilit Mrs. 
Man was pledging an riſb colonel in U/guebaugh, and 
yaniſh'd out of the coffee-room,. as quick as an mchan- 
ted ſupper flies from a fancy clerk that he has the ill man- 
ners to ſay grace to it. As I was croſſing the way to 
wait upon a perſon of quality. at Ola Man's, my fel- 
lou /- traveller accoſted me very Reg That a ſoldier's 
way of life was unaccountable; That he had heard 
among the prieſts of his own: country, there were two 
CY beings oppoſite in their aarure, and vaſtly diffe- 
rent in their gualities and attributes; the one indulgent 
and merciful, replete with infinite wiſdom and goodneſs; 
the other of a diſpoſition cruel, malicious and revenge- 
ful; That he could not but imagine, if there were any 
truth in theſe traditions, that the military orders pro- 
ceeded from the black and ill natur d Deity, which 
through fear 15 worſhipp'd by his ſuperſtitious country- 
men. He added, it ſeem'd inconſiſtent with the deſign 
of the creation, that one part of it ſhould be bred up 
in blood, train'd and educated to deftroy the other, and 
make havock of the nobleſt of all ſublunary beings. I 
could not but be pleas'd with his theology, yet told him, 
Thoſe formidable fellows (pointing at the double crea- 
tures over the way) dreſsd with all the equipage of 
murder, were not half ſo good at execution, as the gen- 
tlemen of the college; That the ſound of their mor- 
tars in an apothecary's ſhop, was as ſure a preſage of a 
Funeral, as a paſſing-bell in the times of ſuperſtition and 
ignorance: That ſome philoſophical inquifitions, after 
the cauſe and cure of the diſeaſes, by a ſingle member 
of a worthy and judicious ſociety, had diſmiſs'd a greater 
number of wretches from the afflictions of this miſerable 
world in a year, than e er a Hoary- headed red-coat in all 
the rencounters of his life. | 
We popt into Ola Man's juſt as J had ended my mo- 
rality, where the agreeableneſs of the company, the 
magnificence of their dreſs, and the ceremony that 
was us'd on all gccafions, entertain'd my fellow-travel- 
ler with very diverting ideas: He obſerv'd the word 


honour 


> 
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honour to be mix'd in all their ſole mn aſſertions, and 
ſoftly demanded what Ged that might be, whoſe name 
was mention'd with ſuch a religious deference ? Honour, 
I return'd, was a Deity which only ladies and gentle- 
men paid their reſpects to; the one, when they facri- 
fic'd their pleaſure to their fame; and the other, when 
in ridiculous dzels they ventured life to maintain a Far- 
ren reputation. Tis true, all orders and diſtinctions of 
men, pretend a reverence for this whimfical phantom, 
which exiſts only in —— But to give you a 
clearer notion, how far their actions are agreeable to 
their words, I beheve we have no more to do, than to 
reflect upon what thoſe gentlemen in the corner are 
doing: We obſery'd there a colonel and his agent, up- 
on whom a pretty briſk youth of about ſeventeen at- 
tended at three or four yards diſtance in the rear, and 
made his honours upon every occaſion, (we happen'd 
to place ourſelves very near) and immediately the agent 
expreſs'd himſelf as follows: © This young gentleman 
has a particular regard for your honour, and a de- 
« fire to learn the art of war under fo experienc'd an 
officer: Tis true, he can't boaſt any antiquity of 
«©. blood, or ſervice in the army, to recommend him 
“to ſo conſiderable a poſt as that of enſign to your ho- 
4 nour; but, Sir, he 2 depoſited an hundred guineas 
* in the hands of Sir Francis Child, which, I preſume, 
« will plead his merit very weightily ; beſides an ac- 
„ knowledgment to your humble — The favour 
was granted, and the young beau diſmiſs'd to his ſatis- 
faction. My Indian flung out of the room in a paſſion, 
for by this time he underſtood ſomething of theſe mili- 
tary intrigues, and wonder'd how mankind could be ſo 
inſenſible as to pay for ruin, he afirm'd that blood and 
money was too much; that he had often heard of per- 
ſons willing to buy life, even with the baſeſt articles, but 
never knew of any ſo mad before, to purchaſe death 
upon the loweſt conſideration. 15 


By this time we were come to the Aamiraliy-Ofice; 
the outſide invited us in, but here we found only a 
company of tarrs walking too and fro with their hands 
in their pockets, as on the quarter-deck aboard; in one 
room there was a company of lieutenants, ſome had 


ſerv'd 


: 
| 
| 
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ferv'd twenty- years without being rais'd, becauſe 
either knew not how to bribe fo the ri 92 
were fo tenacious of what they had ſo hardly purchas'd, 
that their only hopes were now Baff pay, or fuperan- 
nation. In another place were ſeamens wives with 
tions, and preſſing deputy B-——, who was as ſur- 
to them, as a true hig in office; but tho* he deman- 
no fee, he could be mollify'd by a little feHoww- 
feeling, that like a ſop to Cerberus, let petitions and men 
paſs too: Then you fall in betwixt Scylla and Charybdis, 
the clerks on one ſide, and ſea-captains on the other ; 
where cowards that have loſt one ſtap, eaſily get another ; 
and men of valour, without intereſt, wait in vain for 
preferment, from thoſe who diſpoſe of what they do 
not underſtand; for here the land determmes of the 
main, and he that never ſaw the Norrbforeland, diſpo- 
ſes of things, as if he knew all the creeks and bays, 

ſhelves, ſands and nations of the univerſe. 
_ But Man's the word —— for who would ſpeak their 
mind among tarrs and commiſſioners : for the cracking 


their ſhell, is too hard an amu/ement for my teeth. 80 


my Indias and I pais'd haſtily out, and made our way 
over the parade towards W/imin/ter ; when we had paſs'd 
the Hor/e-guards, and enter'd the odoriferous park of 
St. James 8, we found it bigh change on the parade, 
red-coats and laced-hats ſpread every where, and faces 
that breath'd fire and blood were all about us; ſome 
were eager .and walk'd faſt ; others were grave, and 
look'd as if they thought : Here is decided the price of 
commiſſions, which are pony bought and fold, as if a 
lawful merchandize. Here fteges are form'd, battles 
fought, victories won. Here iriſh, Scots and Engliſb 
meet very amicably, make a buz, and contend in non- 
ſenſe: Here you may hear all ns ano ges 
fully accounted for; that general's ſucceſs magnity'd 
and deſcrib'd ; that colonel damn'd for being put over 
this captain's head ; that agent curs'd for tricking the 
regiment out of their pay, or by raifing fuch contribu- 


tions with the colonel's connivance, that eſtates are now 


got at this end of the town, as well as by Stork-jobbing 
an the city. Here honeſt Pain and Potter, and divers 
others of that fraternity, take their mid-days perambn- 


u, 
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lation, to agree with the ſpendthrift officers, for advan- 
cing their money at 30 per cent. Here walks a tall 2 
man, with abundance. of thoughtful gravity in his 
who had ſpent his eſtate, and now lives on women; 
what is more prepoſterous, ſets up far a wi, the oddeſt 
ambition e eee 
the growth o t country 
We as. naturally went from. Man's Coffte-bouſe to the 
parade, as a coachman drives from Locket's to the play- 
bay/e, Tho' the ſcene was changed, the actors were 
tha ſame as to their prof un, but infinitely different in 
their charader, degrees, and cincumftancey, The firſt 
r 
and tellow-co rs 
IL wonder'd who: in the be Deal name had * him 


with a wig large enough to load a camel. If nature 


had indulg'd our primitive parents with ſuch an extraoe- 

avg, e they would have had little reaſon to 
have d at, or been aſham'd of their nakedneſs ; 
and the original of that wirtuous profeſſion, mantua- 
nating, our ek grandmother Ewe might have ſav'd 
_ + her her 
primitive green petticoat and salt, His fword in 
length retembled a footman's who- aſſerts. the 


as blue as the-&y ; and his hat boldly erected its fable 


penthouſe, to lay wath ter vivacity on the ru 
complexion of its SOOT conſidered him — 


ſtricteſt attention, and could hardly give credit to the 


informers of my mind, when my ſpark, to end the 
222 accoited me in a very ing manner. 
s he, dear friend Tom, you're iz d to find your 


Fiend in this ace and habit. I wear this dreſs 


re, as the emblems. af my militant 4 — ; 


_ have the honour to perform the duties 
on op ma ona er Bye 
nant — m e quality OI e — 
his regiment of horſe; and faith, dear Tam, N 
with you, I was looking for fuck a pleaſant companion 
as yourſelf, ta whom. ati br unboſors a fow fo- 
868 a little hard of digeſtion, We've ha 
4 Many 


d to caſt my ds anos Was 2 
„% 


tion of his miſtreſs, which for Lr | 
reaſons, he in very nearly concern'd in. His coat was 
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many a ſmart touch together; and to deal fincerely, 
what betwixt my reſpects to his excellency, and ſome 
neceflary punQtlio's to the caſſock, I am become as me- 
lancholy as a ſtateſman debarr'd from doing miſchief, 
or a bawd in a-Bredewe!l,” If you'll do me the favour 
to contribute your aſſiſtance, in order to expel theſe 
ſplenetick vapours, your old acquaintance, a bit to eat, 
a bottle of wine expect you at Shuztleworth's, where 1 
know you have courage enough to come, tho? the devil 
Ppears upon the ſign-poſt. I told him, I kiſs'd his 
hand with all imaginable reſpect; that I would not fail 
to oblige myſelf and him with the interview he pro- 
pos'd, as ſoon as I had treated my ſunburnt friend with 
a view of ſome rarities in the part, who I deſign'd 
with his good leave, ſhould ſhare in the Entertainment. 
We immediately parted ; the canonical cavalier to the 
tavern, and my Americun pupil, with his inſtructor, to- 
ward the canal, where once the centinels and gladiators, 
with equal concern, guarded her majeſty's ſubjects of 

the feather'd generation. 0 B87 þ 
I was as gay and pleaſant, in expectation of the pro- 
mis'd regalement, as that reverend judge Dos Sancho 
would have been after a plentiful collation. I met with 
ſeveral amuſements, during three or four turns I made 
that augmented the pleaſure which poſſeſs'd me. My 
fellow - traveller demanded what officer that might be, 
who was ſo kind to deſire our company at dinner? 
An officer, quoth I! not a jot of an officer, or a ſol- 
dier that I know of: He is indeed a ſort of an eccle/i- 
aftical drum-major, that calls the military herd to battle, 
penance, or faſting, when the general thinks convenient 
to fight, or the want of proviſions makes an humilia- 
tion important or neceſſary. Indeed to do the man ju- 
ſtice, he does not much delight in faſting ; he looks 
upon that as a qualification fitter for a biſhop, ſuch as 
the reverend Dr. K n, than the chaplain of a re- 
giment, who ought in conſcience'to give a good exam- 
ple to the | ſoldiers. | Turning about to ſee what 
o'clock *twas, in order to make good my aſſignation, I 
had almoſt tumbled over a young gentlewoman, who 
was marching off the parade, with a colonel ; the ſur- 
geon of his battalion follow'd cloſe in the rear, who 
| , was. 


* 
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was ready to give an authentic certificate, 70 all whom 
it might concern, of her ladyſnip's being in good health, 
and that his honour had no more reaſon to apprehend 
any danger of fire from her, than he had formerly 
from the combatants of Steintirt or Landin; who be- 
ing a quarrelſome ſort of people, this gentleman moſt 


cautiouſly avoided their converſation, and 3 had the 


fortune to be ſick, or in garriſon, at the critical 

time of any dangerous rencounter. But whatever ob- 
yes the malicious might raiſe againſt his courage, he 
ad the good fortune of ſhewing his manhood to the 
ladies ; and without diſpute, he was infinitely in the right 
-on't, ſince the work of generation is much more glori- 


ous than that of privation, extinguiſhing” life, or honou- 


rable murder. My Indian friend aſk'd me, Whether 
this was not another Exchange? The queſtion was to 
the purpoſe, and I frankly return'd, The parade might 
properly be call'd an Exchange, or a market, for every 
thing here was venal; ready money, or a handſome 
ſiſter, were never- failing preſents, if a man had an in- 
tent to purchaſe a 5 That good friends, and 
a large ſtock of aſſurance, ſometimes admitted the ſol- 


dier to preferment; but courage, long ſervice, or true 


merit, very rarely. The colonel here ſells his honour, 
the agent his conſcience, and every thing bears a price 
but virtue. Shou'd the G of War ſerve under theſe 
ee I queſtion whether he wou'd arrive to the 

ignity of a ſerjeant, unleſs his miſtreſs the Queen of Love, 
or the more prevailing picture of her majeſty, introduc'd 
him. Obſerve that little gentleman upon the right 


hand; his buſineſs is to ſtate accounts of the army; and 


it turns very well to his own: If a young widow wants 
the arrears of her huſband, and imagines in reſpect to 
the dead, or compaſſion to the living, ſhe ſhall be ho- 
nourably dealt with, ſuch perſons will find themſelves 


damnably miſtaken : No, there's another way to go to 


work; the lady muſt take a tour as far as Knight/bridge 


or Kenſington, ſtop may be at the World's-end, or the 


Swan, offer my ſpark a ſmall treat, when upon exa- 
mining her affairs at night, *tis a hundred to one but he 
does = buſineſs in the morning. Tho' my ſtomach 
gave me warning, I treſpaſs'd upon good manners, in 

permitting 
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permitting. my friend to be ſa long alone, or entertain'd 


with no better company than what the miſtreſs of the 


Hoſpitable tenement where he refided, could afford him : 
not forbear making this E _ 


The Colonels here in folemm manuer moet, 

Not with a full defign the French ts bear, 

But to conſult where they may nicely ear, 
Whore free from duns, ibey may ſecurely dine. 


We wald thro? the Hooſe-guards3 Icall'd to mind 
the happineſe of thoſe-ſereve times, when the troops of 
dhe houſhold, inſtead of being tranſported” to foreign 
countries, guarded the royal ponltry with great eare 
and application; when theſe, genenous knights errants 
preſided over the converſe: of fighing lovers, and pro- 
tected their nacturnal amomrs violence and inju- 
ries. This 3 ing erals 
nn 
ves were unknown, ; when maje 
had no other defence, than the love and piety of their 


Tyrant and-tr aytor then were names unknown, 
Nev guards ga d, ner fears diftur/d'a thront : 
Tuer bingen d a long and reign, | 
Ae ep as quint as: he meaneft ſrwain; © 
Hannu d and old, to drath did gently bend, 
Au wuithout bland to: Proſerpinè deſcend. = 


This martial a did not long detain us, but we 
paſt d throngh; and made our way for the Abbey of 
Weſtminfter ; share we: taking a ſolitary walk, my In- 

as: ſermd pleas'd with the ſolemnity of the place, 
which, ſtruck a fort of ſacred horror into us, and in- 
Ne et deruuon to the deity it was erect- 
S . k ; . 
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1. 
 "WESTMINSTER-ABBEY. 


T being prayer time, we amd ourſelves with 


viewing the glorious circumſtances of the dead ; 
on which my Indiar friend made many moral reflexions, 
as on the fooliſh vanity of men, in extending their 
folly beyond this life. Pride, that was their vice while 
living, will not forſake them in the grave, they making 
that he laſting monument of it. Flattering inſcriptions 
and marble monuments they have refuge to, when they 
want ſoul to recommend themſelves to poſterity by 
their good and generous actions. In the north iſle 
we found a remarkable inſtance of modeſty, while over 
the immortal Ben. Fohn/on there was only on a plain 
little ſtone inſcrib'd, O rare Ben. Johnſon !- But whe- 
ther this were the effect of the avarice of his friends, 
or their confidence in his admirable works, or his own 
modeſty, I ſhall not determine. Overlooking the other 
pieces of this nature on this ſide, except that of Harry 
Purcell, the memory of whoſe harmony held us a lit- 
tle, we paſs'd on to the other ſide, where one thing 
was remarkable; for on a woman's monument we 
found an inſcription in Greet, Hebrew, and thiopict, 
as if by the multiplicity of the figures they wou'd ex- 
preſs the volubility of that of the ſex in one: And 
| that of Fairbon in Engliſh ſet. up by his pious wife, in 
order to get her a ſecond huſband, the comforts of a 
ſecond marriage being the ſureſt to a widow for the 
loſs of a firſt huſband. Caſting our eyes forward, 
Tom of ten Thouſand intercepts our fight, a mournful 
- inſtance of a martyr of love." Tho? we could not but 
7 | ſtop at the tomb of a judge his neighbour, and won- 
5 der at his aſſurance, in te TIS of his hopes of a re- 
ſurrection, when he muſt paſs the fiery trial of the 
judgment upon it, where he'll ſtand as a culprit, not in 
: | fratu quo: He had certainly forgot how many bad 
cauſes he had defended, before he could come to fl 

-over the cauſe he was to determine; and how many 

times he had judged by his own paſſions, or intereſt, 'or 

| affections, more than by the law, 
p IVor. III. G The 
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The next that drew our eyes, for the admirable. 
neſs of the work, as well as the character of the man, 
was the famous Dr. Buſby of fog me memory ; Kis in- 
ſcription tells us how many he had bred to the bench and 
Ae but ſome have been apt to think, he had bet- 

ter have employ'd his time in teaching them Hongſiy and 
: axder fant; Latin and Greek ; it had been better 
for the ſtate at leaſt, if not for themſelves. His pils, 
when they come by, look as pale as his marble, in Fmen- 
brance of his ſevere execution on their poſteriors. 
From him we cafily pafb d to the poets his neighbours ; 
the firſt, old Abrabam Comuley, ſalutes us with an epitaph 
and inſcription of equal truth, truly poetical indeed, as 
all Mat. Cliford's fictions; for he was no more the 
Horace, Virgil, Ovid, c. of England, than the mo- 
nument was of his grace of Bucks's erecting, at leaſt 
paying for. N | 
Ib be venerable Chaucer was next, a poet indeed, and 
the Eagliſb Homer truly; at whole: feet, without any 
name, lyes John Dryden his admirer, and truly the En- 
liſh Maro. Drayton, with half a noſe comes next, 
admir'd in his time, but whoſe works are forgot be- 
fore his monument 1s worn out. The great Spencer 
keeps the entry of the church, in a plain ſtone tomb, 
but his works are more glorious than al the marble and 
braſs monuments within. | 

To which we now ventur'd to enter, being firſt en- 
countered by a dapper pert ſcoundrel in a crop-ear'd wig, 
the parrot of the place, but a piece of a V eminſter wit; 
for he throws in his jokes as formally, and as much to the 

- purpoſe as a fanatick holder-forth does his text. 

My Indian friend was indeed ſurpriz'd at the firſt 
apartment of the dead that we entered; there was 
Jomething very magnificent and fine in the tombs. 
Here lay a great miniſter of ſtate in a tatter'd braſs 
caſe; there the immortal Talbo!; here a reverend bi- 
Mop under foot; there a fine lady lifted aloft: Here lay 
the ſhatter'd clumſy figure of a noble knight, with his 
now peaceful dudgeon at his ſide; and there the lady 
who had the odd fate of dying by pricking her fore- 
finger with a ncedle: Here a topping young hero like 
Mars; and there two, diminutive Agures of princes. N 
— I 3 : 177 72 {Bur 


that I can diſcover to the contrary. i 
Eduard the Confaſſor's tomb is the chief piece of 
antiquity, who was the firſt royal empirick for, ſcabs 
and ſcrophulous humours. He was a whimſical fort of 
a gentleman, that not being e or capable to lye 


VII. and by the way ſaw good queen Bes, and bleſs'd 
| 2 
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But to run over the particulars of all this amuſement 


of the dead, would be too tedious a repetition : There 
Was 4 COMER without a head; for they were 


vile to make that of filver, and his body of braſs, 
ſo the thief ſtole the head, and left the trunk unat- 
- _ |. 3 SR 
But we can't leave this venerable place, without a 
view of a formidable ſword and buckler with which 
he conquer'd the French; and they muſt have been gi- 
ants indeed, to have reſiſted ſuch formidable weapons, 
if his ſoldiers fought with the like. Here was the pillar 


5 % 


of old Jacob, brought to Scotland by Pharaoh's daugh- 


ter, with this advantage, that where-ever that ſtone 
ſhould go, the Scots ſhould reign. But whether Edward 
the firſt brought it out of Scotland out of zeal to Jacob, 
or to take away the foe's palladium, here it is; and if 


you won't believe it, you had beſt diſpute it with the 
| Parrots of the place: But true or falſe, it has been an 


amuſement time out of mind, and fo will continue for all 


with his wife, was yet ſo jealous of her, that he caus'd 


her to paſs the fiery trial of the Oraeal, which ſhe did 


to the ſatisfaction of the beholders, but not of the 
king, who could never be brought to give herrhis royal 


benevolence, for which the monks make him a faint, 


and the nation was expos'd to invaſion and ruin, inH:1- 


lam the baſtard of Normandy, whom the monks call'd 


in a barbarous Latin, Congueſtor Or Congueror. 


From hence we paſs'd to another apartment, where 


the noble earl of Exeter lyes cover d wath marble, with 
his own effigies and his wife's; and to ſhew that 
he was not far behind-hand in love with his ſecond, 


he left her a place to he by him, when the took her 


eternal nap. But ſhe being a perſon of a very nice 
taſte in the ceremonials of place, choſe rather to be alone, 


than to lye on his left hand. 


Hence we-advanc'd into the curious chapel of He 


her 


4 


„ 


ging crew would 


remnants of an old dirty ru 
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her pious memory. Here we found that cunning mo- 
narch enſhrin'd in monumental braſs, which perhaps he 
got the expence of from Dudley's and Emp/or's eſtates, 
which he had ſqueez'd out of the people. 

+ Having ſome notice before-hand, I deſir'd my Indian 
Friend to amuſe himſelf with a view of the falls of the 
ancient monks of this chapel. Here was inlaid half 
a dozen jolly fellows, fome drunk and ſpewing, others 
maudlin, ſome quarrelling. There were more numerous 


ſparks in the act of fornication ; other good friars 


Oc. engag'd with their Gampucades, and in every place 


their maſter old Lucifer rejoicing at their exploits. My 


Indian was extremely amuſed with the piety of the re- 


*preſentation. But I ſaw with a little indiguation, things 
"too ſcandalous for a brothel, made free of in the 
church. And ſo we paſs'd on to ſee the ruins of ma- 
jeſty in the women figures placed there by. authority, 
As ſoon as we had aſcended half a ſcore tone ſteps in a 


cobweb hole, and in old worm-eaten preſſes, 
whoſe doors flew open on our approach, here ſtood Ed- 


ard III. as they told us, which was a broken piece of 


wax-work, a batter'd head, and a ſtraw-ſtuff d body, 
not one quarter cover'd with rags. His beautiful queen 
ſtood by, not better in repair: and ſo to the number of 
half a ſcore of kings and queens, not near ſo good 
figures as the king 0 the beggars makes, and the beg- 

aſham'd of their company. Their 
rear was brought up with good Quern Beſs, with the 
| Fa and nothing to cover her 
majeſty's nakedneſs. | | 


Tir d with this amu/ement. I was enquiring if there 


.was no charnel houſe to complete the view of the 
dead. There is no need of that, ſays my Indian, for this 
place, I think gives as melancholy a view of the dead as 
that can do; there the bones and ſkulls ſeem to want no 
garniture, but here we ſee kings, after their death, cloath'd 
Ae vagrants, and all their TOE and grandeur confin'd 
a rag and a cupboard. . And this proves that 


All mortal things are ſabje@ to decay, 
Ad when fate Jummens, monarchs muſt obey. 


Upon 


pon 
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slept as heartily as innocence itſelf, when my fel- 

low-traveller, who ſhar'd in the adventures I am ge- 
mg to relate, enter d my room, and by the noiſe and 

ains he took to wake me, diſperſed thoſe agreeable 
ideas fancy at that time was entertaining me with, And 
inſtead of flattering dreams of pleaſure, which at that 
inſtant obligingly amuſed me, opening my eyes, and 
collecting my Enes, I found myſelf no * or wiſer 
than I was the preceding morning: The bells were 
ringing in all the ſteeples of the city, and made a noiſe 
as harmonious as the pathetick harangue of that urban 
magiſtrate a R r, when he delivers himſelf 
upon ſome very important occaſion. Having taken a 


| found nap, by preparing my perſon with the invincible 


opiates of a glaſs of good wine, and the lecture of ſome 
ages in Sir R——d —re's Eliza, I thought 
Thad no incumbent neceſſity upon me to go to church 
to hear Dr. Y——-z preach againſt avarice, or the rev. 
maſter of the Temple rip open myſterious points of 
divinity, as plain as he did Dr. OwerralPs convocation 
book; and being as little inclin'd to be merry, or to ſee 
a Harlequin in a pulpit, I avoided the theatre in Ru/el- 
court, where more farces have been ated, than ever 
appeared upon the ſtages of Drury-Lane or Dor/et-Gar- 
den. Faith, ſays I to my Indian, it ſhall be fo ; PH een 
go ſhew you the tombs. "Thoſe of We/tminſter, ſays 
my friend, I am fatisfy'd they are very entertaining, 
the dead in thoſe vaults ſleep very magnificently ; 
and there's a certain air of greatneſs and antiquity 
interſperſed among thoſe venerable monuments : But 
pray, continued he, what tombs, what monuments do 
you mean? Said I, with a ſmile, you are infinitely 
miſtaken, if you conclude we have no other remark- 
able monuments than thoſe of the Plantagenets, ſituate 
in the tempeſtuous air of Wefminfter ; the tombs of 
Moodſtreet and the Poultry much more deſerve conſide- 
ration, and thither 'tis I deſign to conduct you. 


. | At 


ancient Grecians to have lorded it in hell over the 
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At this period I found myſelf dreſs'd, and privately 
thank'd heaven my humble equipage had neither brought 
ruin or inconvenience upon any family; That the 
cloaths I had put on had not made me criminate; That 
J had hurt no tradeſman, by obliging him to truſt me; 
nor increas'd the injury, by * him into an un- 
neceſſary attendance. Theſe ſerious reflections put me 
into a ſort of melancholy, which ſuggeſted to my fancy, 
that the places I was going to were real, not imagi- 
nary tombs or monuments; and that as our church- 
yards, and burial- places were attended with eccleſiaſti- 
cal officers, as Clerk, Sexton, and Grave - digger; ſo theſe 
burial-places for the living, are as little deſtitute of 
their chiefs and aſſiſtants, who treat the unhappy 
wretches in the limits of their dominions, with a 
ſeverer juſtice than the infernal judges are fabled by — 
uy 
populace of Styx and Acheron. The right worſhipful 
the L—d M u for the time being ſupplies the 
place of clerł, the worſhipful the Sheriffs are the Sex- 
tons, and the Serjeants and Yeomen are the Grawe-diggers ; 
but in the houſe your parochial pioneer digs up for the 
manſions of the mouldering tenants, that meet with a 
ſerene quiet, a long inſenſibility from pain, which 
thoſe that are immur'd in this diſmal faſtneſs can ne- 
ver pretend to; no ſurly goaler diſturbs the dead, they 
Neep from debts, neceſſities, and cares; no Sagling keys 
break their ſacred extended ſlumbers; nor does the ſaucy 
inſolence of villainous keepers plague them with oppreſ- 
ſions and injuſtice. 
Whilſt theſe images were revolving themſelves in 
my mind, we approached the wooden poricullis that 
uards the melancholy avenue of a terreſtrial hell. 
: Pargil expreſſes himſelf very beautifully concerning 


the Stygian palace refided in by the Son-in-law of 
Ceres; 


Noctes 5 1 dies patet atri janua Ditis. 
— facilis deſcenſus Awverni ; 
Sed rewocare gradum, ſupera/que evadere ad auras - 
Hic labor, Hoc opus — — p 


Swift 
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Sawift of acceſs is Ceres? grizly ſon, - 

His brazen gates on ready hinges turn © 
But from Avernus and the realms of night, 
Upwards to move, and view th* etherial light, 
This.is the taſt = 87 


= 


But we found the cafe quite alter'd in this houſe of 
torment ; and 1t was almoſt as difficult for us that were 
without doors to get 1n, as it was for them within doors 
to get out. His r demanded our buſineſs, 

by the grimneſs of his face gave us a dreadful idea 
of the horrors which are inſeparable to the infernal 
maſtiff. I rold him very civilly, that I was come to ſee 
a friend of mine in confinement : 'That it being Sunday, 
F concluded a viſit to perſons either ſick or in priſon, 
was as acceptable to the Divine Goodneſs as offering up 

devotions at church. He ſmiled at my notions of 


„and turning the key, not without an inſolent grin, 
b vs admittance to a e of horror, which 4iſcorerd | 
, e prudence, chriſtianity-and tenderneſs of the eity- 
4 ernment, The gentleman- was call'd down from 
4 thing in the air upon the leads, who occafion'd us 
1 that viſit. After ſome compliments of condolance bein 

* pafs'd betwixt us, we defired him to entertain himſelf 
y with a quart of comfortable ale; and if that was not 
* potent enough to make him forget his cares, we en- 
1 gaged him to mingle it with the infallible preſcription 
Z of a nipperkin 4 Whilſt we amuſed ourſelves 
; with our curioſity, and the diſmal diverſion of the fable 
* apartments, a multiplicity of different figures immedi- 
- ately preſented themſelves of both ſexes, and almoſt of 
* all ages and conditions; their viſages were pale and 
4 ghaſtly ; their dreſs ſqualidly neglected; and the dif- 


order of their minds ſufficiently appeared, by the con- 
tempt they had of their bodies. One walk'd as ſwiftly. 
as a bending tradeſman from a Saturday dun, when, 
God knows, he was as near his journey's end as a de- 
caying whore is to a bawd, or a young giggling girl to 
the loſs of her maidenhead. Another moſt demurely; 
5 with hat, cane, and gloves, and the phiz of buſtneſs, 
woe marches from one fide of the ward to another; as if he 
5 G4 Was 
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was juſt a going to the Exchange, to monopolize the 
commodities of both the Indies; when, alas ! the wretch 
Has never ſeen that buſy place ſince a brace of ill-looking 
officers whiſper'd him in the ear a ſort of a ſcurvy ſtory, 
and in ſecure and fafe cuſtody brought him to the ware- 
houſe which he pays no rent for ; yet, nevertheleſs, has 
got but a very indifferent bargain. A third damns his 
attorney, and a fourth curſes as heartily his wife. That 
rogue of a lawyer, ſays one of theſe irreligious recluſes, 
raging and almoſt mad with his misfortunes, zf be had 
not play'd faft and looſe with me, I had never been brought 
ro this. Confeund that villain of a creditor, continues he, 
ewho brib'd the judge and jury; and the devil take the jury 
that ſold my cauſe. Here ſtarts up another, and in an 
infinite paſſion demanded, what reaſon he had to uſe fo 
many execrations ? Pray, Sir, ſays the party that aſk'd 
the queſtion, if you have ſo good a hand at curſing, do me 
the favour to curſe my wife : My wife, a plague confound 
her, brought me hither : To my wife I owe this fantaſtical 
miſery, this horrid air, and this ridiculous habit. She 
brought me nothing, adds he, before conſummation, but 
pride, poverty, and lewdne/s, and that was a portion with 
a vengeance ; but fince the fatal moment of taking for 
better for worſe He would have run on a brace 
of hours upon this nuptial panegyrick, but we decently 
left him to make his complaint among the liſtning herd 
of his fellow-ſufferers, and turn'd ourſelves about, in 
order to refle& with concern upon a figure lamentably 
wretched, the very picture of ſadneſs itſelf: His air was 
dejected; deſpair and ſolid melancholy took up their 
reſidence upon his face, and interwove themſelves in all 
his diſcourſes and actions; yet his misfortunes had not 
abſolutely robb'd him of every thing that was agreeable : 
His judgment remained very penetrating, and his good- 
manners and civility render d him unwerthy of the 
condition that the capriciouſneſs of fortune had reduc'd 
him to. We addreſs'd ourſelves to him, and begg'd the 
knowledge of thoſe ill accidents that had * 2 him 
to a ſtation ſo different from what we imagin'd he was 
once in poſſeſſion of. Whether to oblige our enquiries. 
or to ales his grief by the repetition of his ftory, I 
am uncertain; but he gave us to underſtand in very 

| . 4 pathetick 


athetick terms, that he was a perſon who had made a 
en appearance in the world: That he had been 
maſter of a very conſiderable eſtate; and tho? he had not 
comply d with his payments ſo exactly as Sir F---- C---d, 
yet he had more punctually perform'd his word than 
Sæbcetapple or F-----s That he was in thriving circum- 
ſtances, when his affairs oblig'd him to take a journey 
into the country; where ſtaying, by the means of ſick- 
nels that detained him a little longer than was expected, 
a ſober, religious Common-council-man, with whom he 
had dealt ſeveral years, took out a ſtatute againſt! him, 
ſeiz'd three times the value of what he ow'd, which 


was moſt of it ſpent at Pontack's or the Rummer,. upon 


debating the weighty points of contribution and divi- 
dends ; then ſeiz'd upon his perſon, threw ltim into the 
Compter, and took care his family ſhould be like the 
ſtate of the Chriſtian church, difpers'd and diftreſs?d;oyer 
the face of the whole earth. We pity'd the injuſtice he 
had met with, and return'd to my friend, with whom 
I could not help murmuring againſt the imprudence ot 
ſome part of our legal conſtitution. We wender'd that 


a thief ſhould be hang'd for ſome ſort of felonies, and 


by that means find an end of his torment, and for other 
actions of like nature have the benefit of the clergy ; When 
neither the law nor the goſpel, found means to diſ- 
charge an inſolvent debtor : That, according to the un- 
happy ſeverity of our laws, we might at a much eaſien 
rate offend heaven, than be indebted to man; and that 
in all degeees of criminal caſes? the priſoner ſome way or 
other made his exit from a dungeon: A debtor is only 
priſoner for life, and his misfortune is hereditary to dus 
family; the innocent children ſhare the punithmentuf 
their father, who were never . guilt; and 
vengeance here is extended to the third: and fourth ge- 


neration. My American, tho he had been a witneſs 


to the ſeveral paſſages I have related, yet would needs 
impoſe upon me ſo far, as to afirm the inhabitants of 
theſe catacombs were perſons guilty of a' murder, and: 
here expiated their crimes by the confinement of chein 
perſons. I told him indeed, that whoever had brought 
themſelves thither, were a ſort of ſelf-murderers,, and ſo 
(according to the opinion of the orthodox) ſuffer d the 
2 e G 5 pain 
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in and penalty of damnation. But, truly ſpeaking 
hesse an mac rather ſufferꝰd than avoide ins; 
and, without · diſpute, of all perſons whatſoever, are 
moſt worthy our compaſſion. For my part, fays I, 
riſing to be gone, after I had put an end to a few con- 
ſolations which I gave my inchanted friend, this place 
is certainly Purgatory, and agrees very well with the 
character Virgil gave us of that infernal prifon, ſome 
two thouſand years ago: You ſhall ſee the deſcription 
when I meet you on the other fide of this caſtle; mean 


time I wiſh you all the ſatisfaction ſo uncomfortable a 
place can afford you. 


The T HA ME S. 


OW (ſaid I to my Indian) I have feaſted your 
curiofity with ſuch variety of amu/ements upon 
terra firma, T'll preſent 2 upon the Vater with a 
ſurpriſing entertainment, that ſhall ſtartle you much more 
than all the hair-brain'd confuſions, or ridiculous adven- 
tures you have ever met with on this fide the equi- 
— Then your river, ſays he, muſt afford ſome- 
thing that is very extraordinary; for I think your ſtreets 
and publick-houſes abound with ſuch an amazing medley 
of all manner of contrarieties, that if a man had the eyes 
of Argus, he might employ them all in this your chriſtian 
> Babelto his continual fatisfation : However, I ſhall be 
lad to wait on you, if for no other reaſon but the 
nefit-of a little freſh air in this ſultry weather. 

Finding my Anti podian companion thus agreeable to 
my humour, I ſteer'd him down Black Fryers towards 
the Thames ſide, till coming near the ſtairs, where from 
their louſy benches up ſtarted ſuch a noify multitude of 
old gnzly Tritons, in ſweaty ſhirts, and ſhort-ſkirted 
doublets, hallowing and hooting out, Next Oars and 
Skullers, ſhaking their cuckolds caps over their bald 
noddles, ſeeming over-joy'd to fee us, as if we had been 
foreign princes come out of ſtark love and kindneſs to 
redeem them and their families from cruel popery and 
flavery. Ad's fleſh, ſays my poor frighted Indian, let's 
not venture any farther, in the name of Neptune: What 
4 IE © 
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is'this crowd of Myrmidont, who approach us fo like 
Cannibals, as if they reſolvd to devour us, and were 
agg 3m with one another at the fight of their prey, 
who ſhould h: 
one word I'll put you out of your pain; and with that 
IbawPd out as loud as a ſpeaking trumpet, Next Oar: ?. 
and away ran captain Charen from the front of his. 
2 fraternity, with a badge upon his arm, that 
the world might behold whoſe ſlave he was, and halloo'd. 
to his man Hen to bring the boat near, whilft the reſt 
withdrew to their feats, calling one another Lowfy rogue, 
and Sorry raſcal, giving us a clear paſſage without far- 
ther moleſtation. Upon my word, fays my Indian 
friend, I am glad we are paſt them, for this is one of 
the moſt ill-Iooking rabble, and from whom I had more 
apprehenſions of danger, than from any I have yet met 
with. .*Ts all, ſaid I, but an amiſement; ſtep into the 
boat; fit down, waterman, and row us up to Chelſea.” 
No ſooner had we put off into the middle of the ſtream, 
but our Charon and his aſſiſtant (being jolly fellows) 
began to ſcatter the verbal wild-fire on every ſide of 
them, their firſt attack being on a couple of fine ladies, - 
with a footman in the ſtern, as follows, vis. How now, 
you two confederate brimſtones, <vhere are you ſwimming 
with. your fine top-knots, to invite ſome Iriſh bully or 
Scotch Highlander to ſcour your clowen furbuloes for 4 
petticoat penfion © I' warrant  ybur poor cuckolds are 

hovering about Change to hear what news from Flanders, - 
whilft you, like a couple of hollow-belly'd abb, are 
ſailing up to Spring-Gardens to cram one end with roafted 
fowls, and the other. with raw ſauſages. One of the 
ladies taking courage, pluck'd up a female ſpirit of re- 
venge, and facing us with the gallantry of an Amazoz, 
made the following return, viz. Get you home, you al 
cuckold, look under your wife's bed, and ſee what a luſty 
gardener has been planting, a fon of a wh--e in your 
parſley-bed: O how fond the old fool euill be of the fruits 
f another man's labour, when the midwife vouches the 
aſtard to be the true picture of his daddy ! Out, you "old 
rogue, gray before i you're good, and bald 1 you're 
mannerly; hold your bawling, you rufly old churl, whoſe 
dogged countenance makes you look as if you were begot by a 
| tanner's 


have the firſt bit? Never fear, ſaid I, with-- _ | 
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tanner”s maſtiſt; talk not to a woman, \ you ſurly wwhehp, 
for you are fit for nothing, but like the "#4 you came 
an, 2 crawl upon all-fours, and cry bow-worw at a Bear- 
arden. | I 

1 No ſooner had we ſaluted each other with theſe 
-water-compliments as we paſs'd by, but a weſtern-boat, 
Row'd with a mixture of both ſexes, began a freſh 
attack upon- us in the manner following, viz, How 
now, old Dad, whither are you carrying that king of the 
Gypfees you have pick'd up for a fare? Why, he looks as 
F be bad painted his face with à child's. ſurreverence, 
to make his countenance ſhine like a turmerick pudding. 
Out, you naſty t---d-colour'd dog, born upon à dunghil 
«without a bead, that your mother was. ford to ſupply 
#be defect with à yellow pumkin. Which unſavoury 
compliment was thus retorted by our foul-mouth'd pro- 
locutor, wiz. Stop your /moak-hole, nincompoop 3 what 
laden for Puddle-dock with taylors, bailiffs, fat bawas, 
and chamber-maids ? Shoot your rubbiſh, you rogue, at 
tbe next lay-/tall, and carry back dung to the next gard- 
ner's houſe, that you may. beg a 141 of carrots for the 
fox your bed-follonw, to flop her mouth from Klang. 
go was it that caught the boat-builder's journeyman 
ling his wife, and forgave him for half a dozen of 
mother Shepherd's beer, becauſe he ſwore upon the old 
avoman's | bible *twas the firſt time? O rare Tom 
Sanders; you lye like a cuckold : Get you gone, you old 
fumbler, to my dame Toheld's daughter, and make a 
fool of the poor wench in the bouſe of eaſe, and after- 
awards kiſs the mother upon horn-fair day for nuts and 

-ginger-bread, _ bt Be 16 | | 
This dialogue being thus ended, the next that we 
met was a jolly parſon, ſkudding from Lambeth-hou/e 
in a ſculler, fitting at the upper end of the boat by 
himſelf, like a lady in a 10 ſter-ſhell. Rare game, 
maſter, cries our navicular ſpokeſman, and thus he ac- 
coſted the man of ſcripture, as ſoon as within hearing, 
- wiz.” Well met, holy father, Dll warrant in your time 
you have drawn as many tithe-pigs"in at your mouth, ana 
out at your fundament, as would have ftock'd Bartho- 
lomew-fair for a whole ſeaſon, or elſe. you could never 
have forwn ſuch a fat gas io your lean . 
* 
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, doctor, tis a fign. the church is at a low ebb, or 
elſe a long ſcarf and a roſe-hatband would never be 4% 
humble as to be ſeen lolling in a. ſtuller, in ſuch a pious 
age too, when every Wapping underſtrapper, that has 
but a congregation 77 old women to hold himſelf forth to, 
ſcorns to have no leſs than oars, the be craſſes but the 
water to adminiſter comfort to a holy fiſter.. -I hou art 
a wicked reprobate, II warrant thee, reply'd the prieſt : 
 Prithee deſire the minifter of your pariſh to teach thee the 
Lord's Prayer and the Ten Commandments, that thox 
may /# not go out of this <vorld in thy old age like a hea» 
then, and be damn'd in the next for the fin of wilful 
ignorauce. Than you, maſter, cries old Grizzel, 
for your good advice, but I believe tis the firſt that ever 
you beſtowed fo generouſly, without being paid for it: 
Ah, wo is me, that ever the plentiful age of paſſive 
obedience. and non-reſiſtance ould be changed into 
the mercenary times of moderation and virtue 


No ſooner had we ſteer'd clear of dwinity, but we 


fell foul (in words I mean) upon a nimble pair of oars, 
freighted with a couple of ſcarlet officers, and between 
them a lady furbulo'd with all the colours of a rain- 
bow : No ſooner were they come up a broad fide of us, 
but our bold fon of Neptune, ſeconded by his man, began. 
a vigorous attack upon the ſons of Mars, who fat 
hugging their Venus, as the two elders did Su/anza, 
viz, *Efaith, noble captain, yau lay cloſe fiege ; I dare 
wear, at the. very firſt aſſault, love's fing 
render upon your own terms; ib I can tell you this for 
jour comfort, as ſoon as your ammunition is ſpent, and 
your guns are diſmounted, you'll be forc'd to quit the pof- 
ſeſſion : But whatever you do, take care befure you enter 
that the caſtle is not on fire; for if it ſhould, you had 
better break up your fiege, than go on any farther. Hold 
your tongue, you old ſwabber, replies one of the heroes, 
and pull off my lord-mayors jacket and louſe yourſelf,, or: 
elſe, you rogue, we will have you whipt in Bridewell, 


for ſuffering his lordfhip's livery to be ower-run with - 


vermin, to the diſhonour of the city, You are miftaken- 
captain, cries Bullface, à louſe is a ſoldier's companion, 
and not a waterman's ; therefore pray look in your own 
collar, for a red-coat and a creefer are inſeparable - com- 
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panions, as 4 2 a fen, virginity and & c--b-lowſe. 
Out yon nafty fellovy, eries the lady, what, an old man 
and a bea, Why how now, Madam Rain-bow,' cries 
our advocate, what fo young a wench, and fo notorious 
a firumpet, to have two ſoldiers at a time to relieve your 
concupiſcence, when Venus her/elf, the damnedeſt whore in 
the heavens, was contented with but one, tho" ſhe had fifty 
times your beauty. | 1885 
The next we encounter d was 2 Quaker and his 
handmaid, with whom our merry pilot thus began his 
drollery, wiz. Well done, holy ones. J fee Aminadab 
will have his Abigail, as well as the wicked ones their 
harlkots; in ſpite of the Holy Spirit, G7 Iambs will 
play, the" they fir after a ſanctiſed manner; 7 and by 
nap goes the cakes, and whiz cries the boitle-ale : Then, 
O Abigail, fSnce the light of thy countenance hath moved 
the outward man to uncover thy natedneſs, I ſay, ſtretch 
thou forth one leg towards Dan, the other towards Ber- 
ſheba, and hold up thy fleſhly idol, that I may raiſe ſeed 
unts thy buſband Abraham, who at "preſent is a weak 
end, and cannot, as he ought, adminiſter the comfarts 
of wedlock unto thee his wife. Out upon thee, ſays the 
Quaker, for a foul fiend, thou art the. ſeed of the ſerpent, 
and the light is not in thee : O generation of wipers ! that 
this river Jordan ſhould be Jo defi d in the hearing of the 
Saints, by thy abominable utttrance; I ſay unto thee, 
Repent, repent, or that wicked member, thy unruly tongue, 
evill at laſt bring thee to be biffeted by Satan. 'Thus 
our waterman's language ſo provok'd the Quaſter, that 
the Spirit mov'd him to hold forth; but meeting each 
other, and rowing contrary ways, we had but a ſhort 
benefit of his pious exhortations. 
Pray, ſays my Muloito companion (pointing at the 
Folly) what noble ſtructure is that floating on the water? 
L have often heard of caſtles in the air, and this ſeems 
to me to be a kind of an eſſay towards ſuch a wind 
project. That whimfical piece of architecture, faid I, 
was as a muſical — for the entertainment 
of. quality, where they might meet, and ogle one an- 
other into a fit of thoſe amorous vapours, that are not 
to be cured by any other means, than by the ſecret 
adminiſtration of a little mutual familiarity. * 
1 ES 
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ladies of the town, finding it as convenient a rendezvous 
for their purpoſe, overſtock'd the place with ſack an in- 
undation of harlotry, that dafh'd the female quality out 
of countenance, and made them ſeek a more retir'd 
conveniency, where they might carry on their amorous . 
intrigues with greater privacy. | 


17 
— 


For fecret whores, who ſin to eaſe love's pain, 
Cry fob ! at thoſe, . the rs for gain. 
By theſe means the mercenaries of the town drove 
away their private enemies, (who hinder the trade of the 
publick, by diſpenſing their favours gratis in a corner) 
and entirely poſſeſs'd themſelves of this moveable man- 
ſion, which they have oecupy'd ever ſince, very much to 
their advantage. Therefore we*ll ſtep on board, where 
perhaps we may meet with ſome novelty or other that 
may oblige your curioſity: So accordingly we bid the 
waterman row ns to the Folly where we no ſooner en- 
ter d, but we had as many ladies ftaring us in our faces 
as if we had been either handſome to admiration, or 
ugly to a miracle; fo that we could ſcarce move without 
crippling the corns of an old bawd, or diſobliging the 
lacd ſhoes of a young harlot; but with much as we 
broke thro? the leading files of theſe Amazonian ftrum- 
pets, and thruſt ourſelves into the body of the ſeraglio, 
where from fifteen to fifty we could have fitted our- 
ſelves with concubines of any age, ſtature or complexi- 
on; for we were ſo ſurrounded with a crowd of cour- 
tezans of all forts and fizes, mix'd with thoſe igno- 
minious vermin their ruffianly protectors, that a man 
could not ſtir without joſtling a tun-belly*'d bawd, a a 
furbulo'd whore, or a long-fworded bully ; fome dan-. 
eing as they mov'd, to ſhew the airineſs of their tem- 
per; ſome ogling their gallants, to ſhew their vicious 
inchnations ; and others crowded into boxes, like paſ- 
ſengers into a weſtern wherry, ſat ſmoking their 
— and drinking burnt brandy to defend their ſto- 
machs from the chill air upon the water; the young 
whores ſquirting about like rabbets in a warren; the 
old ones mumbling 2 almonds, to diſguiſe the 
nauſcous ſourneſs of their ſtinking breaths: 1 
a ome | 
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ſome tattling and cringing to a pack of twelve-penn 
ſtrumpets, — if they —_ . of quality 9 
humming chickens and /paragus, now and then dancing 
as they walk'd to their own muſick. In ſhort, it was 
ſuch a confuſed ſcene of folly, madneſs and debau- 
chery, that we ſtept again into our boat without drink- 
ing, to avoid the inconveniences that attend mixing 
with ſuch a ſwarm of caterpillars, who are always dan- 
erous to the unwary, and deſtructive to the innocent. 
Now proceeding on our intended voyage ; 

The next diverting ſcene that the river afforded us, 
was a very warm engagement between a Weſtern barge 
and a boat full of Lambeth gardeners, by whom Bzlling /- 
gate was much outdone in ſtupendous obſcenity, toni- 
trous verboſity, and malicious ſcurrility, as if one fide 
had been Daniel 75s — » and the other 
the ob/ervator's: And becauſe the reader ſhall have a 
taſte of their modeſt dialeR, and incomparable breed- 
ing, I have ventured to ſtain the paper with ſome of 
their ſpiteful eloquence, wiz. B, a, a, ſheep-fealers, 
cry'd the gardeners to the bargemen, avhat tin are, you. 
zo Tom Collet of Staines, that beat his own father, ſtood. 
pimp to his mother, lay with his fifter, and 6 d his. 
brother, all in one night. He was a Weſtern bargeman, 
you rogues, he was jo. Fob, you naſty dogs, reply'd the 
bargemen, that get your bread by the arippings of other 
peoples fundaments ; well may you pray for the dunghil, 
for if that ſhould fail you, no t——d, 10 25 Who 
avas that, you rogues, that dung d in his own cap at. 
Stocks-market, and carry'd home the old gold to enrich 
bis radiſp-bed? Out upon you, for a pack of fnail- 
picking Adamites ! Who cb it that took the old woman 
from weeding, and gave ber a flurt under the burgamy 
gear- tree, and when he was caught by his prentice, gave. 
the boy a holiday, becauſe he ſhould not tell his miſtreſs? 
With this ſort of B://zzg /gaie fecundity were we merrily 
entertain'd, till we had arrived at that port to which we. 
had conſign'd ourſelves, where we quitted our boat, 
and offering old Charon three ſhillings,. he ſwore he. 
would have a crown ; but having the printed rates in 
my pocket, I was forc'd to lug out my oracle before. 
the freſh- water looby would be convinc'd of his error ; 
* ard. 
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and withal told him, had it been in London, I would 
have carry'd him before my Lord- mayor, and have: 
had him puniſh'd, for making, cont to law, ſo 
unreaſonable a demand. With that he takes the money, 
and putting off his boat, gave us a notable farewel, 
after the following manner, wiz. You're a couple of g- 
gardly ſons of whores ; I care not a fart for my Lord 
M r; damn the rogue that printed that book ; and 
pox take you for a' book-learn'd blockhead ; and a p—e 
confound him that learn't you to read; and ſo we parted; 
my friend and I, after a little refreſhment, returning 
home by land, merrily reflecting on the comical paj« 
ſages we had met with on the water. þ (i 
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To Madam de P-, 
| Upon ber refuſing to marry her Daughter 4 a C oufin 


W IT H all due ſubmiſſion be it ſpoken, me- 
| thinks your ladyſhip' overſtrains the point a lit- 
tle, in ſo poſitively refuſing to marry your daughter to 
Monſieur 42 $S——, You tell us you don't approve of 
a marriage betwixt two Coin Germans; but _ 
Madam, you can never believe this to be any unlawful 
impediment in Hymen's ſpiritual court. 

Would you have Monfieur —— think Madam P---- 
to be leſs agreeable becauſe he is her Couſin- German? 
This ſort of reaſoning may appear ſtrong to you, but 
has not beauty much ffronger arguments? Has a man 
hiv geneology always before his eyes, and when he ſees 
a charming young woman, is he oblig'd to call to mind 
that he and Se came from the ſame grandfather, when 
the grandaughter is in the room, eſpecially if ſhe is 
beautiful? But, after all, what have you to ſay againſt 
Monſieur de S- For my part, I think he 2 — 
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Toth LADIES, 


haved himſelf like a very good relation g for inſtead of 
friendſhip, he has ſhew'd his /ove-to your family; and 
if he finds himſelf diſappointed, the fault will he at your 
conſent. Your ladyſhip*may be pleaſed to remember, 
that all the good folks in the Ola Tefament always mar- 
ried in their own tribe; and that one thouſand ſeven 
dundred years ago Monſieur de S— had been obliged 
in conſcience to love your ladyſhip's pretty daughter, 
and no one elſe, I own that things have been fome- 
what chang'd ſince that; but then I beg of you to give: 
your conſent, that the young youre may ſend to Rome, 
to ſee if the old gentleman will grant them a di/pen/ation. 


I need not inform you, Madam, that ſuch. marriages are 


permitted between relations, when their fates or lands 


are ſo extangled one with another, that there is no i- 


viding em without endleſs law-/aits + I confeſs that our 
oung people have not his reaſon to alledge for them- 
Ever; but what is every jot as forcible, they may 4 
ee y embroiled 
together, that it 15 too late now to think of parting em. 
If your daughter were an heireſs, in whom your name 
would expire, and who would carry all your fate into 
a ſtrange family, I don't doubt, but that out of a juſt 
concern for your eſtate and family, you would: employ 

all your intereſt to procure her a «;/penſation to marr 
2 kinſman of the name. Now what ought to go = 
farther' with your Ladyſhip, your daughter has beauty 
and charms that are infinitely more valuable than all: the 
dirty acres and lande in the kingdom, which will aſſu- 
redly go out of your family, and perhaps never comeints 
it again, if your Ladyſhip ſhould force her to marry any 
one elſe but Monſieur S—. As for me, that have the 
honour to be related to you, tho? at a great difance, I 
can't forbear to concern myſelf in the beauty of your 
family. For which reaſon I conjure you not to impo- 
veriſh it, by beflowing your pretty daughter el/ewhere, 
and by obliging Monfieur & to make another choice. 
You ſee how the whole family of the L—'s are deformed 
and wg/y, ſo that it will take up a hundred years, I 
warrant you, before they recover themſelves.” Let us 
take fair warning by this example; and fince we have 
beauty in our n, be: ſo wie as to preſerve it. 1 a 
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To Madam F----,. 
Upon her talking of him in her Sleep. 


MADAM, 


I Receiv'd an account the other day of the great favour: 
you have lately done me. Tis in vain for you to 
difown your paſſion :. Tis certain you love me in your 
heart, and your fleep has betray'd your deepeſt ſecrets. 
See, Madam, what a folly it 1s to pretend to conceal' 
one's affections, and hide them from thoſe that occaſion. 
them. If you had frankly owned all to me, I aſſure 
- you, I would have given you no reaſon to find fault with 
my /ecrecy ; but you were reſolv'd to truſt it with no 
other confident but yourſelf; when, as it has happen'd, 

u have not been ſo 4i/creet as *twas expected. From 
zence, Madam, you may learn this uſeful do&rine, not 
to rely altogether upon yourſelf. You will tell me, 
perhaps, that you talk'd in your dream you know not 
what; but had you not done much better to have freely 
and honeftly told me, what you . afterwards ow#?d in 
your ſleep, without knowing it? Had it not been much 
more prudent to acquaint me with your paſſion in a few 
words, than to ſpeak of it thus in the night, like a perſon: 
that was. beſide bertelf ?  Loveloſes no time, and there- 
fore you ought to have communicated this ſecret to me, 

which, you ſee, will eſcape from you women ſooner or 
later. If your reaſon enjoins you ſilence, yet your reaſon 
will take a zap, and then love will not be idle: If your 
virtue can anſwer for your days, yet what can anſwer 
for your z:ghts ? That interval belongs all to love; and 
accordingly you ſee that the /ecrer of ſo many days was 
ſtole from you in one night. But, Madam, may I make 
ſo. bold as to afk you under what figure I appear d to you 
when you declar'd yourſelf in my favour ? For an op- 
portunity may offer itſelf, when I ſhall be very glad to 
re- aſſume the ſame ſhape. For my part, I am apt to 
believe that I was very haughty and in/olent ; for hitherto. 
Lhave>been able to obtain nothing of you, with all my 
Jubmiffion and reſpect. Don't tell me that I . to 
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draw.no conſequence from what you ſaid an the night 3 
it was you that ſpoke then, and you alone: whereas in 
the day tis conſtraint, tis ceremony, tis -aiſfimulation, 
that ſpeaks. By this you may that for the future 
1 ſhall be inſenſible to all the rigaurs you ſhew me in the 
day-time; and let your treatment be then chat it will, 
1 ſhall tell you that you will unſay it again at night. 
In ſhort, I ſhall take you for -one of thoſe — i 
pocrites, who never appear as they are, but in the dart: 
But whereas other ladies leave all their ornaments upon 
their zozlers when they go to bed, you leave that trou- 
. bleſome load, your /everity, upon yours. How happy . 
muſt the man be, who can ſee your Ladyſhip and the 
reſt of your ſex, ſuch as you are, in your primitive ſtate, 
without any of thoſe arts that conceal you from us at 
other times.? N 


Te the ſame LADY. 


INC E you did me the honour to talk of mein your 
| dreams, I have not been able to ſleep a minute, ſo 
ſtrangely am I diſtracted between jey and /orrow. It is 
the greateſt ſatisfaction in the world to me, to find my- 

- Yelf fo near your heart; but at the ſame time I tremble, 
as often as I think that our ſecrets are in ſuch danger of 
being divulg'd. I am not at all-di{plea/ed to ſee you fo 
reſerv*d in he day-time : But this anaccountable æffection 
and eagerneſs at night alarms me; for, in ſhort, Madam, 
Iam afraid that you'll diſcover all our intrigues. What 
method then ſhall we take to manage our affairs with 
more ſecurity ? For my part, I know but one, which 

I beg you to take into your conſideration. Be not then 
if you pleaſe,” altogether too /ewvere in the day, and I 
give you leave to make it up a- nights, and diſpenſe with 
ou from thinking of me ther. is a plain caſe, that 
love cannot always ride full ſpeed : There is a certain 
time when the tendereſt things gaſes and *tis impoſſible 
to hold out twenty-four hours in the ſame ftrain of paſ- 
ſion, and not to find ſome ſmall giving-back of the ſpring. 
But by talking of me in your ſleep, you have gain'd that 
Aſcendant over my heart, that for the future it will * 
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be d veted to your ſervice. A favour ſo undeſerved, 
and ſo unexpected, makes me diſrrgard all the ladies 
I ſee : It effaces all their charms, ſpoils the luſtre of their 
9 and ruins all their ſhapes. What is more, I am 
not at all moved with the converſation of the aviztie/? 
mene For what can the happieſt of her whole ſex, 
with all her pains and eue too, ſay, that is com- 
parable to what you ſpeak at random in your dreams, 
even when you don't think on't? This kindneſs of 
1 * has entirely baniſf'd my Flemiſb miſtreſs from my 
thoughts, and has done her a prejudice which all her 
other good ance ax oor Will never be able to retrieve. I 
am inform' d the ſleeps very profoundly, and that her ima- 
gination, which is not over-active in the day, enjoys a 
more profound repoſe at _ Now this is a fault which 
I can never pardon the fineſt woman upon earth. I 
cannot * how tis poſſible for a man to love a 
<voman who does not fawe:now'and-then, and talk of 
him when the fit ſeizes her. May I be hated by the 
whole ſex, if I would not refuſe n if ſhe had not 
this gualzfication / Therefore, Madam, take good A 
vice from your humble ſervant, and continue theſe if 
fectionate fits. Lowe itſelf is a ſort of aiſtractian, but 


ſo pleaſing and delightful, that the wiſdom of . 
is not to be brought 1 m competition with it. 


SSD S SS000030000 
LETTERS to the M EN. 


To Monſieur de O---=-, 


U, n aſeing his advice, whether he Poll m marry 5 young 
en fin 6 that as very beautiful, but had to 
Neue. 


Dear Can, 


2 O VU little imagine what a ſevere taſk you impos'd 

n me, when you defir'd me to adviſe you in 
the preſent peſture of your affairs. On one hand, you are 
up tothe ear love * x pretty young lady; on the 


other, 
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other, your father ſends you word, that he will certainly 
% you maity her. To be plain with you, 


I dowt know what advice to give you. © There are but 
two Ways for you to take; the hero:eh, which is to prefer 


your paſſion to every, thing on this fide heaven; and the 
prudent, which is not to lole fifteen hundred pounds a year 
for a miſtreſs, tho ſhe was as beautiful as an angel. Now 
you need only conſult yourſelf, to be able to determine 
this point. I make no queſtion but your i aclination leads 
you to act the Heroe; but the difficulty is, not what you 


are at pre/ent, but what you may be hereafter. I would 
adviſe you to follow your greatnaſo of ſoul, if you coul 


be certain that it would never leave you: But the miſ- 
chief owt is, there is no rehhing upon it; for perhaps it 
may take it's farewell of you, even before the | Beta, doo 
1s over, In ſhort, a man ſoon grows weary of playing 
the Hero, but the devil, is in him that grows weary of 
.good-eftate. © You never yet ſaw fifteen hundred 2 10 
a year make people by 0 their vows, tho? beauty, to 
its mortification, bas ,0 

that theſe arguments will appear very gro/s to you; and 
that they are decry'd in all the metaphy/ict Iyitems of 
hwe : Vet it vexes me, that the-experzence I have of thi 
wicked world will. not permit me to recommend theſe 


ideas to you, Which I own to be much more noble an 


en ate, thr ars e upon ren 
Tis not my fault, If I don't believe that deve is ſufficient 
to make a man happy - I ſhould be glad to believe it 


With all my heart: But why has i deceiv'd ſo many 


thouſands of his votaries before my face, whom he pre 
miſed to provide ſo plentifully for, that they ſhould want 


nothing! If he deceives us when he has his arms at 


liberty, J have much ſtronger reaſon to believe hell do it 
when he's unucle with a family. You may flatter 
yourſelf, perhaps, that you will find a thquſand charms, 
and all the o&/equious reſpe@ that'ean'beimagin'd, in the 
> wits you are going to marry, becauſe ſhe owes all-wo 

e man that /acrific'd his fortune to her, Take care 
that this be not the very rock on which your marriage 
| As the world goes at preſent, a woman's. gy 
titude may, eafily fall. ſhart of che ob/gptcon {he has N- 
cew'd, and yet it ought not 30 paſs e 7 
; . ou 
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ten ſeen it. I know full well, 


] 


| guiſh the flame. 'Thus, Sir, I have ſent you my D 
re 


long /ermon, after the manner o 


an ill-natur'd vncle. I am not vi or moro/e enough to 
ary to ſpeak to you in that language. However, 
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ſhould be very loth to marry a woman whom I might 
have as juſt a pretence to quarrel with, as you will have 


with yours. my opinion, that man is an unhappy 


wretch indeed, who has other matters of complaint, be- 


 fides thoſe that matrimony naturally furniſhes of itſelf. 
- A woman, take her in the beſt circumſtances you can, 


has but too many obligations to her huſband ; why then 
ſhould you involve her deeper in your debt? Conſider 
that this will make her much more your wife than any 


other woman could have been, and conſequently make 


you leſs happy with her : Beſides, you can't imagine 
what a cruel puniſhment it will be to you, that you 


never open your lips to complain of her, but muſt ca 


on with honour what you began in a fooliſh freak. Thus 


you muſt always ſeem to be charmed with her behaviour, 


even at the very time when you are angry with her in 
your ſoul. For my part, I make no ſcruple to own to 
you, that I would not for all the world deprive myſelf 


of the liberty of railing a little at my wife, whenever I 
mould have a fancy that way. Beſtow a little confide- 


ration upon theſe reaſons ; but before you wholly deter- 
mine yourſelf, abſtain from reading remances, and books 


of that nature, that will rather ſerve to feed than extin- 


ely upon this head, without N go wi a 
a ather, or 


fanſy I have 1n a very little compaſs told you all that 


needs to be ſaid to you upon this oceaſion by people that 


are more wile or moreſe than, 
| SIX, 


Your moſt Humble, &c. 
To Monſieur de B. 


How he had brought a quarrel upon his hands, for ſtanding 


up for lean women, againſt the fat. 


AM going to ſurprize you with an odd adventure. 
Although I have hved ſo many yerrs in the army 


without a quarrel upon my hands, I am now engag d 
Lie in 


- 
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im a very ang one; and what d'yr think was tlie 85 
— A ? Von muſt now, I dined” very peaceably 7 
at my own'lod gings; and after dinner was Wes J too 
a walk with foutror we gentlemen ig the garden. We 
had-exhaufed all the publick news at dinner: We had 


drainꝰd the Gareter and the Mercuries, tallPd” over all 
the diſorders of Palit” and the Acud ot Hun 


and what ſhould our diſcourſe run upon no but — ?- 


vou cannot E of ſoldiers ſhould 
turn upon matters of gallantry in fo fine and delicate a 
ſtrain as * — in Chlia. Thus we did not 
amuſe ourſelves about the difference between lobe and 


Friend ſbipi or aſſign the preeiſe limits between e/feem and 


inclinatios. Phe queſtion in debate was, who were the 
haudſomeſt of the two; the Lan woman, or the fat? 


Since I was — to chuſe one of theſe to extremes, 


1 reſoly*d to declare myſelf in favour of the lea. There 


Happen'd to be z broken captain in the company, whe 
began yo maintain the o i qa 200 yo! with as mi 
up an „ às if he had been going to engage 
go Ares ys that I was forc' d to raiſe the buch 0 117 
— to keep up with him. He pretended that there 
was grace and mijefty- 1h a fat woman, which com- 
manded reſpect and adotation from all that ſiw her : 
All this T türn'd into r,, and perform d my 
ſo happily; that I had all the lag ber. on my fide, 
When it came to my military man's turn to jeer the 
lun] not a man of us ſetonded his raillery. This went 
to the very Heaet and %% of him. As for me, I ex- 
preſs'd myſelf an the language of a conqueror; and I 
muſt own td you, that my vanity was not a little puff d. 
up with qr gain'd fo important a vidory for the 
tan My ſpark enrag'd at his 5 . began at laſt to 
beiſcurrilous,” and addreſs'd himſelf perſonally to me; 
but the company thought it became them, N point of 
prudence, to put a ſtop to the controverſy. They told 
me, that the captain was a paſſionate admirer of a fat 
lady, which Fire & him eſpouſe the intereſt of all that 
were in her circumſtances; * * this they ought to have 
inform'd me of before, by ſome ſign or other: And as 
I was not in love with any lean woman, I ſhould not 


have conteſted the point with him. Tis about fifteen 
* Vor. III. a days 
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days ago ſince this diſpute happened; ſince which time 
I have made ſeveral advances to my furious antagoniſt, 
to make him forget this affair, but he does not ſeem 
diſpos'd to hear of any terms of accommodation, I ſup- 
by this means he hopes to ingratiate himſelf with 
12 miſtreſs, and that among other proteſtations he has 
ſwore to her, by all that is good and /acred, never to 
forgive the preſumptuous wretch that ſhould think ir- 
reverently'of a double-chin and a tun-belly. Yeſterday 
J had engaged to wait upon a pretty young lady, at a 
certain hour, when I knew I ſhould have an-opportunity 
of finding her all alone, The time was juſt approach- 
ing, and my chairmen being out of the way, I was 
forc'd to 8 it on foot as hard as I could drive. 
Paſſing through a narrow lane, I came full butt upon 
my captain, who cried out in an angry tone to me, 
*Slife, Sir, I have not forgot your, late ſaauey language : 
But not having a minute then to loſe, I anſwer d him 
with the ſame ne ſo much as lookin 
at him, that I was not at leiſure to fight, and ſo on 
march'd, having ſomething elſe to do. He would have 
been raviſh'd to have had an opportunity to tilt with me; 
but to deal plainly with you, 1 did not think-it worth 
the while at that time to go to loggerheads with him. 
*The Lord.knows what will become of this matter; but 
it would be a very pleaſant thing, if our merry diſpute 
about fat and lean ladies hould bring us two before 
thoſe dr eee the mar/hals of France. I am 
inform'd that my advenſam goes about from houſe to 
houſe, ſtirrir g and prepoſſeſſing all fat people againſt 
me: and indeed I have obſerv'd of late, that they look 
upon me with a very evil eye. Now what ſhall. I do, 
dear friend of mine, in ſo preſſing a danger? I think 
J have no other card left me to play, but to arm all the 
lean ones in my own defence. * 68 


S I R, 


Yours, &C. 


To 


© 
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To Monſieur B— , 


About a nice fantaſtical Widow, that was very difficult 
| ber Choice of a Huſband. | 


a, | | | 
Have ſent you an account of all that has happen'd 
I here at my lady.L----'s ſince ſhe has been a widow, 
To be plain with you then, ſhe is fully reſolv'd to have 
another huſband : But what ſort of a huſband do you 
think will content her ? Why ſhe will have one that is 
truly, really, and fincerely in love with her, but is afraid 
the world has 4v:ic&eddeſigns upon her eſtate rather than 
her perſon; which is a very nice and reaſonable diſtinc- 
tion, I muſt own, but ſuch a one as her ladyſhip ought 
by no means to remember at this time of day. She is 
obſerved all along in her diſcourſe to leſſen her eſtate as 
much as ſhe can, to hinder her humble ſervants from 
loving her for the ſake of her unrighteous mammon, and 
at the ſame time ſhe makes her age leſs than it is: But 
tis not in her ladyſhip's power to prejudice either her 
eftate or her age, for all the world knows to an acre and 
a month how.far each of them does extend.” I could 
with with all my heart you were here to ſee with what 
contempt ſhe talks of her daughter's fine complexion, 
whenever ſhe has the leaſt occaſion to ſpeak of it: Child, 
it is not the lillies and roſes in your cheeks that you muſt 
es 6 to, thoſe trifles are but of a ſhort continuance ; but 
at will make you longeſt beloved, is your air and ſhape,” 
Child. Now; what makes her trump up this diſtin tion? 
Why, I muſt inform you, the old lady has ſtill a very 
noble air, and a very handſome ſhape ; but, as for her 
complexion, it has given her the flip many a year ago. 
On the other hand, the daughter endeavours all ſhe can 
to hinder her mother from marrying again, becauſe it 
nearly concerns her in point of intereſt to do ſo; and this 
is the reaſon why ſhe uſes all her addreſs to prevent it, 
If any pretender happens to take the right way to gain 
the old lady's heart, the daughter throws herſelf in his 
way, and to make him leave off the purſuit of that 
game, ſhe employs thoſe never: failing charms chat always 
bf 111 attend 
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attend youth and beauty. This makes her mother won- 
derfully jealous, and that is plague enough in all con- 
cience : For when ſhe is once poſſeſs d with that devil, 
makes as great a hurricane, and is as difficult. to be 
reconcil'd as a bilk'd girl of fifteen. This young lady, 
after all, might perhaps find herſelf miſtaken in her 

liticks, if a man of good fenſe made his court to her 
mother,. who without ſtopping ſhort by the way would 
WARES her regularly, and reſolve not to raiſe the 
iege till he carried the town; but it falls out luakily; for 
hex, that the old lady admits none but young fellows to 
make their addreſſes to her; and young fellows, you. 
knom, will. always be cullied by a young face. I made 
her uneaſy, for ſome time, for I pretended to be mightily 
in love with her mather, who gave me no unkind re- 
ception; and immediately the daughter employed all her 
wheedling tricks to make a diverſion. As I had no other 
deſign than to alarm her for a While, I took care not to 

fall Into the trap ſhe_had laid. for me; but at laſt I p 
her out of her pain a few days ago, by a letter which I 
wrote. to her. I have ſent you à copy of it inclos'd. in 
this, becauſe it may ſerve to give you. ſome light into 
the hiſtory of the widowhood af my lady Z----, which 
you are ſo deſirous ta know. I am, 
er EEK 
Your, &c. 


To Monſieur de $-----, 


Nan bis being in Love with a Lady, æubem be <was 20 
marry after her Huſband's Decegfe. 


LX, | 
A Ccording to the laſt advices; I find you pretend t 
| — — mes his wiſe: 2 
have en d to marry Ma de R-----, ſo ſoon as 
— idence 25 kind to her as to make her a widow, 
Las die tell you, this is a bold engagement; not but that 
her good man is ſixty years old: But what will you ſay, 
if the fancy ſhould take him to live till Ninety? Or how 
do you know but he may prove ſueh a croſs dog as to 
make it up à full hundred, when his hand is in? _ 
155 * 
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Tis now ten years compleat ſince Madam dz R 
married him, by the ame token ſhe was then but #/— 
teen; and Tam afraid ſhe is refolv'd to give him half a. 
ſcore years out of her own Tock, and make herſelf 
amends out of his eſtate 3 which was the only reaſon for 
which ſhe married him. Not that, properly ſpeaking, 
The is a miſer in her temper, or cares much to heap up 
wealth for herſelf; ſhe only did it for a certain gentleman» 
that ſhall be nameleſs, for whom, it ſeems, ſhe had no- 
aver/ion, and whom ſhe recken*d to marry every day in. 
the week; for it was agreed on all hands, that the old 
gentleman would ſoon -take his leave-of this tranſitory 
world. But, to ſee how. ingfectual and dark-/ighted* 
human prudence is! "Fhe ſuperannuated 1 ſtill 
lives; he ſurviv'd the above-mention'd lover's paſſion 
and conſtancy, who foreleeing there was no good to be 
done, was &en forced to marry elſewhere in his own 
defence. Another worthy gent:eman ſucceeded him, 
who, after ſome years ſpent in the ſame expectations, 
'was glad to throw up his Zergech to a woman, whoſe 
hufband was fo ohHinately reſolved to live. And now, 
worthy friend, you are coming into his 2% ; but I'm 
afraid the old man will ſerve you exactly as he has done 
your predeceſſors of unlucky memory, and chat you Will 
not be a farthing the better either for the money or charms: 
of his widow. As yow have a peculiar aſcendant over 
her, I don't doubt but: this virtuous: lady makes uſe of 
all the ways and means whichia young woman may law- 
fully employ to diſpatch an old fumbling fellow ; but 
findin kim. look as briſk as ever, I am ot opinion he is 
not * murder d between a pair of ſneets; and that he 
laughs in his ſleeve;. when the ſpouſe of his boſom 
would oblige him by her careſſes to do that which would 
ſoon make a man of his years a hantrupt in love. I don't 
queſtion but that tis the beſt cordial and elixir in the 
world to him, to ſee that he enjoys more health than all 
his wife's humble ſervants can boaſt of perſeverance. He 
has already ſeen her court chang'd twice or thrice, and 
t he is ſill in the land of the living. He is fo far from 
1 * jealous at all theſe obſequious /erwzces that are paid 


A his lady, that he enjoys a perfect tranguillity of mind upon 
ö it, which would ma . Hick tha 


if I. went:upon the 
H 3 ſame 
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ſame deſign as you do; for I am ſure I ſhould take it for 
one of the greateſt affronts in the world. This one may 
gather by him, that he looks upon himſelf ſure to live 
ong enough to weary aut your expectations, nay, to do 
the ſame by your ſucceſſor, 'The aulumm now approaches; 
and I know both you and his wife flatter ob ; abvy more 
than ever, to do his buſineſs for him. For this reaſon you 
never let him ſup till zevelve, ply him hard with bumpers, 
look over the weekly bills to ® what diſtemper is likely. 
to have the honour to ſend him to his long home, and at 
laſt conclude it muſt be a defluxion upon his lungs, or an 
apoplexy. However, I dare lay you whit wager you 
pleaſe, that he will weather this ſeaſon :: and that the fall 
of the leaf will bring you no good tidings. *Fis an old 
ſitive, ill-natur'd Hunts, that will not die till his wife's 
Er is expir'd, and her face has gone the way of all 
mortal faces. If he ſhould be ſo wonderfully complaiſant 
as to kick up his heels before you, he will take care that 
his wife's charms ſhan't ſurvive him, and will end his 
days with ſatisfaQion, after ſo pleaſant a piece of revenge. 
As for me, were I in your place, I would not engage in 
this pa//ion, nor fill my head with ſuch chimera's as you 
do, unleſs a whole College of Phy/icians would give it me 
under their hands and Lats, that the old fellow would 
not live above a month, or at leaſt promiſe me to give 
him a civil lin out of the world by. a time appointed. 
Unleſs a man could propoſe ſomething like this to him- 
ſelf, he might perhaps make ſome people think well of 
his affeQion, but none of his judgment. 


To Monſieur B----- „ 


Giving an account of an old Gentlewoman that was caned 
by her Lover, and how vain ſhe grew upon t. 


AM going to ſend you the moſt ſurprizing news you 
ever heard. Madam D----, whom you are fo an- 
gry with for talking of love and gallantry, and ſpru- 
cing up her decay d perſon, flouriſhes and triumphs in 
ſpite of her age, which the malicious fay exceeds My. 
and lately had the moſt glorious adventure befallen her 
that ever ſhe could have hop'd for. In ſhort, ſhe 12 
3 TIES ED | | ceiv'd. 
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ceiv'd à few days ago ſome hearty drubs with a good 
caken cudgel from her lover, for ſome ſuſpicion of nfi- 
delity, as ſhe pretends ; nay, the ſpark was ſo frangely 
tranſported, that going out of her chamber, he thrath*d 
the lanthorn on the itarr-caſe all to pieces. Qi Pufs is 
grown ſo kj, Cain proud, upon receiving ſuch vi- 
Able tokens of her gallant's affection, that there's no en- 
during of her. She maintains in all companies, that tis 
the womens Fault if they don't make themſelves as much 
belov'd as they pleaſe; and that if they had but the wit 
to make a right uſe of their advantages, there is ne' er a. 
man in the world whom they might not eaſily manage 
with a ſingle thread. She mightily commends the kind 
gentleman, before thoſe perſons whom ſhe honours with 
any ſhare of her confidence. She ſays he has charm- 
ing tranſports, and bewitching extravagances ; and that 
Wu is concerned with him, ought to know when 
his different ſallies of pa/fon and tenderneſs come in; 
and--that he is the eafef man in the world, if but 
ri ghrly humour d. Imagine you heard this diſcourſe de, 
hver'd in:a trembling broken voice, and coming from a 
mouth, where not a tooth, or the leaſt remainder of 
one is to be ſeen : She thinks that this cudgelling has 
ſet the clock of her life twenty years backward, and 
mercileſly inſults the reſt of her own age, that have not 
merit enough to deſerve a drubbing 3 this, I find, has 
made ſome of them as jealous as furies. So they take 
all the pains in the world: to wd?rvalue the merit of the 
favours which ſhe has fo lately receiv' d. One of her 
neighbours, who is a contemporary, and what is more, 
one that envies her from the bottom of. her heart, told. 
me, when her gallant thraſt*d her, he was juſt come 
from the Chocolate-houſe, where he had loft all his money; 
and that in the heat of this ill humour he had laid his. 
eane upon this charming perſon: That as for the lan- 
thorn, it was not he, but an ill-contriv'd rogue of a 
lacquey that broke it. Thus you may ſee, Sir, What 
ſtrange things envy will make ſome people talk ; and 
With what artifice and ſubtlety it endeavours to leſen 
every thing that makes for the honour of its neighbour : 
Nay, even the nen are angry with our poor ſpark for 
empleying his cudgel fo unworthily, as if a man were 
2) * H 4 not 
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not allow'd to.uſe it where and when he ſaw fit; but 
was obliged 40 give the pub/ic4 an account of every wo- 
man's age whom he vouchſafed to chaſtize. So that ac- 
gording to this doctrine, if in one of your amorous 
a r ou ſhould happen to fell faul upon ſome 
amiable eld gentlewoman, the world has a right to cenſure 
thoſe favours as z/-befow'd, and blame you for not ma- 
king them light upon a younger back. Now, in truth, 
this is very hard dealing; butthe people of this age ae 
ſo il{-condition'd, that there's no pleaſing them. Fare- 
well, Sir: Make a right uſe of thas example ; uſe your 
gane diſcrectiy, and be ſure to remember, that when a 
woman has ance ſeen twenty-five, ſhe does not. deſerve 
to be ſaluted with ĩt. 


To Monfieur de OS | 
 Uperr a friend's reſoboing to marry an Old Woman. 


"HIS comes to acquaint you, that our ftiend S 
notwithſtanding I the adwice of his friends to 
the contrary, is reſoly*d to marry Madam D“. All the. 
rea ſon e can give for ſo doing, is, that he is poor, 
and the lady has a thouſand pounds a year. Well then, 
do you think this is a ſufficient. reaſon? I preſume you 
don't; for there is ne'er. a ſingle feature about her that 
does not want the abovementioned ſum to keep it in re- 
pair. If want of beauty implies want of fortune, ſhe is 
the poore/t woman upon the face of the earth. I would. 
willingly know what method he takes to deluge her. In 
the firit place, I take it for ed, that his deſign upon 
her muſt be wicked: and tho? ſuch a reſolution in my 
opinion, is not eaſy to take, yet ſince he has fallen up- 
on it, 1 long to know what ſucceſs he has had in his 
pretenſions. I have heard this wexerable a x often 
Bay. That Heaven knew her heart, ſhe had no deſign 
to marry again: But that if ſhe was predeſtinate to com- 
mit ſuch a /o/ly the ſecond time (and widows,” by the. 
bye, are mighty ſticklers for prede/tization) ſhe would 
at leaſt take care not to chuſe that man for her huſ- 
band, who ſhould. propaſe nothing elſe to himſelf buy 
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to make himſelf maſter of her eſtate; but one łhat had 
a real and ſincere confideration for her 455. I. own. 
this word confideration was a modeſt word; but in the 


* 


lady's: dictionary it fignified we: And fince Satan has 
t it into her ladyſhi 's head to make a. diſtinction 


een her fate and. per/on, L can't imagine What 
method a man can take to ſatisfy her that he has a fa 
to the former, and not at all to the arten. Ca i 
ſuperannuated a. piece of mortality believe, that The has. 
_ any merit to. boaſt of, excluſive of her thouſand:pounds. 
a year; or 15 ſhe ſo wait astothink that the world looks: 
upon her” acres to be nothing but an appendix to her 
other perfections : What, has. ſhe ne dr à /Jooking-pla/c 
in 554 houſe, 1.4 8 Wee her Long 4 her | 
entlewoman er. #re//ing-maid, her chaplain,. tiw-- [ 
277 and her butler, her lead and her gardener, her | 
coachman and Mer groom, have they all. conſpired to 
aby/e her and keep her in zgzorance ? It almoſt makes 
me mad. to think on't. For heaven's fake what can be 
the meaning of fo ſtrange an infutuation? But, to return 
to our friend; whatever n he may have to anſwer for, 
I am fure he ought not to be taxed with cowardice. 
Bleſs me! to have the impudence to throw himſelf at an 
old painted Dowgy's. feet, and there to tell her in a 
ſcoundrel whining tone, that the divine 7ufre of her 
eyes, forſooth, has burnt his heart to a coal: That her 
company is heaven to him, and her ab/znce the greateſt 
hell; in ſhort, that his life, his happineſs, his all, de- 
pends upon the ſentence of her celſtial lips: To ſay all: 
theſe /orr:/ flatteries, and do all theſe av:ched things, is 
certainly above wy man's attempting, but one that has 
the courage of Hercules. For my part, I:conld fooner- 
run up to the mouth of a canon, leap down a-precipice,. 
or, what is awor/e, tye up my right leg behind me, 
and beg upon a. bridge, than reconcile myſelf. to ſuch. 
little practices. Inſtead of loading my tender conſcience 
with ſo many horrid lyes, I wou'd honefly, tell her 
ladyſhip, that I was moſt wonderfully in love'with her 
bags and her acres ; and that if ſhe would be pleas'd to- 
make me maſter of them, ſhe ſhou'd find me a com- 
gr, grateful drudge to the end of the chapter; but 
e devil. a //lable wou'd I tell her of her beauty. I 
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wou' d moreover take occaſion to inform her, that ſhe 
was bound in honour, and all that, to marry me, becauſe 
I did not go about to banter her as the reſt of her 
humble whining raſcals did, who pretended to be ſmit- 
ten with her irreſiſtible charms. A. woman of good 
ſenſe and diſcretion, if ſuch a monſter as that is to be 
found above ground, wou'd. be better pleas'd, one would 
think, with ſo frank an acknowledgment, than with all. 
thoſe fulſom compliments, . of which the common herd. 


of lovers are ſo profuſe, You will tell me perhaps, that 


above three parts in four of the women are fools. 
Why, ſo they may be: However, I am ſuch a good na- 
tured fo to believe they are not altogether Sead 
as we make them. Beſides, to open myſelf farther to- 
you, there are /ome people in the world, whom, as 
wicked as I am, I ſhou'd make a conſcience to cheat. 
"Tis. ſome pleaſure to put fal/e dice upon a cautious 
ſolemn coxcob,, that ſtands eternally upon his guard ;. 

ut what kind of ſatis faction can, it be to angle for 


> - * 


Saeed that will ſwallow a- hook. without a Bai? 


hen you write to me next; pray ſend me word 
whether the abovementioned lady de not a down- right 
natural: For if ſhe is not, I. am reſolv'd. to renounce. 
all manner of acguaintance with our friend: For if he 
has cunning enough to perſuade her that he is in love 
with her ont” he muſt certainly be the moſt dange-- 
rous impoſtor in the world; and an Impoſtor, as I take 
it, is none of the fitteſt. men to make a companion. 
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Diverting ELzTTzzs to Gentlemen, in imi- 
tation of Monſieur de Pays. , 
e 4 | 2 


— 


* 


ti 


That Women have fold f their F avours in all ages of the 
V Warld, confirm'd by the famous Story of Lais and 
Demoſthenes... | oe + 


* 


s 


FIDAKE my word for it, Sir, you were exceed- 
"1 ingly in the right on't, to refuſe buying of plea» 
fure at ſo dear a rate, When a man is ſo honeſt. as 
to beſtow his heart upon Phillis, ſhe ought to be ſent 
to the devil for a. mercenary ſtrumpet, if, not content 
with that preſent, ſhe demands. the fingering of his 
purſe: For, as love's caſuiſis have long age regula-- 
ted the matter in.caſe of /ervices rendered, the work- 
man ought to be paid, and not the aſter that employs 
him. i always told you, if you remember, that this 
wheedling young gyp/y, loved you for. the inſde of your: 
pockets,, and not 155 your outward. merits. And ſince 
you have found it by experience to be true, I hope 
* tale my word for the future. However, don't 
be dejected at the matter, for you are not the ff man 
by a million that has ſuffered this misfortune. The ge- 
nerality of the ſex in all ages of the world, have ſet a 
greater value on wicked mammon than integrity. Half 
a crown, a ſilver thimble, a braſs ring double gilt, a 
Mir of Fer/ey ſtockings and the like, will purchaſe you: 
| a. 
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2 chamber-maid, or: one of her rank at any time 
Bribe but Higher, and you may get an arm-full of gua- 
lity, of what complexion or age you pleaſe : For, after 
long obſervation, I find it to hold truer no Money, no Mi- 

Hrels, than no Money, ne Swiſs, Tis a moſt wicked 
cuſtom, I confeſs, and. cught to be baniſt'd out of all 
eiviliz'd nations; but the @z/caſe, Lam afraid, has taken 
too deep rooting to be removed, To convince you that 
this is true, as hkewife to give conſolation all under one, 
I refolved to ſend you the Followin ſtory, which ſeems 
to be calculated for the meridian of your caſe.. 

You remember, my dear friend, or at-leaſt 'you ought 
to remember, - that ſilver- tongu'd orator of Greece, who 
could perform miracles by his eloquence, I mean the 
celebrated Demoſthenes, who led the nobility and peo- 
ple of Athens juſt as he pleaſed, and who was a greater 
thorn in the king of Maceaon's foot, by the ſingle 
power of his rhetorick, than all the captains of his 
republic by their bravery.. At: the ſame time that this 
notable hara flouriſn'd at Athens, à certain lady 
of pleaſure, whoſe name was Lais, flouriſh'd at Corinth, 
who was as famous for the. /i/ies and roſes in her cheeks, . 
as our Atbhenian for the tropes and metaphors in his 

deeches. No mortal heart whatever could. withſtand. 
irreſiſtible charms of Lais, and no mortal ear, 
could defend themſelves againſt the bewitching tongue 
of Demefthenes.' In ſhort, they agreed in this particu- 
lar, that both of. them promoted the gubliet gad, with 
the ſabeat of their brows, though after a different man- 
ner. Hiſtory now here informs us what fees Deme/- 
thenes uſed to demand,, but *tis agreed on all hands, that 
Lais would be paid exorbitaptly for her attendance : 
She was not one of. thoſe generous ros. ** A | 
they are ſufficient painers by exchanging-love for love; 
— 1 tho? ſhe Hebe 3% ay, 410 e lift herſelf to 
the next comer for a /ma/l matter: No, all her fa- 
vours were taxed, and at ſo high a rate too, that ſhe 
oecafion'd the famous proverb you have heard fo often 
_ meption*d,. that very one could not afford to. go to Co- 
rinth. Demofthexes, who had been inform'd by com- 
mon report, of the beauty and attractive graces of 
this charming Corint bian, flatter'd himſelf that this pro 


wer 
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verb did not affect him, and that *tway | pe iy 
Lais to withſtand the all- con querivg of his 
jods.  "Thys being fatisfy'd that He 2 i 
int, he took pen in hand, and ſent a i a of. 
letters to Lais; She, like a well-bred. lady, civil 
ly anſwered him, in order to lure him on, bein —5 
t loy?d to bring theſe matters from contemp 
to practice. Upon this, our orato yy ready his equi 
page, leaves Athens, and: ſets out” Corinth. 
not poſievely arm at this diſtance of time, 9 
a 2755 or or lrg ee carried him thither, that is to- 
d_philoſephers being e e lips bon 
ers às to this 
bat th ld pj ng how deeply — ne was, *twas pro- 
bable that 4 rode poſt, ” If they had. any ſuch c 
nience in his a He was no ſooner arrived there, but 
comer off has, boots, immediately (for Tatil to my 
that he took poſt). be repaired to che next: 
baider's Ant dr where 2 moſt nicely pi 4er d and 


ny net put on his beſt: linen, bruſh'd. 

is hat, be Fog hb, g himſelf as great 2 d ns: | 
_ Adonis, prepared to e up the quarters of his new mi- 
firefs, whom he fancy*d more . beautiful. than unt. 
Coming into her a apartment, he found her infinite 
more x Sworn than he had imagined; he /eared himſelf 
over-againſt her, he agled her, e exhauſted all his com- 
mon — he ſquandered away the 7 ſtock of his 
eloquence, he ſaid a hundred p perry 2 to her, he 
made her a goddeſi, and what not! All this while Lait 
patiently heard our Atbenian tongue- pad, ſill expecting 
when he would open to the op; I mean when he 
would preſent her: with a — d. After the uſual 
forms were over, he had aſſurance Sk to aſk her the 
important queſtion, and ſhe had the conſcience to aſk 
ten Fabeufand drachmæ, that make up in qur money let 
me ſee—as I hope to be ſaved, I can't tell you c ; 
but I dare venture to affirm, it was a very con/iderable 
ſum. This confounded propoſition. put ne Demo- 
Abenes fo to the dumps, that for a quarter of an hour he 
ſtood like one thanderfiruck, without ſenſe or motion: 
At laſt recoyering his ſperch, Madam, cry'd he, your 
bezable ſer vam: I. am not in the humour at. preſent, to 


buy. 
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by repentance at ſo dear a rate; and /o good night. 
e 


Grammariaus and Antiguaries have entered inte 
a furious diſpute about the meaning of this word repen- 
tance, and. the moſt learned are agreed, that Demoſthenes 
underſtood that which we call the Neapolitan Diſca/e, 
and, in his time, went under the name of the Corin- 
thian Iich. Be it as it will, our ove he orator got 
home, aſhamed and confounded at the ill ſucceſs of this 
journey : And from that time forward he bellow'd very 


.#trenuouſly againft the extortion. of the women, but did 


not make one Rings convert in the whole ſex. And 
now, Sir,, I hope I have ſomewhat qualify'd your unea- 
ſineſs, by layin before you this adventure of Demo- 
benen. This „Den traffick. of elling favours is no 
modern invention of the ladies, but as old as the creation. 
As for thoſe nei coxcombs that pretend to carry the 
whole female world before them, by their rherorick, and 
have the inpudence to lay, wagers, that they'lt bring the 
greateſt coguette to their terms in three days, — hy BA 

at them for. aps, for they are not worth your anſwering. 
Let them pretend what they pleaſe, Þ'11 engage that ten 
fiftoles will go farther than ten thouſand of the fineſt 
fanza's and letters in the world; for merit is a fort of 
an antiquated coin, which not one woman in a million 
will take for ready money. Iam | | 
Fo bo Trae 4 ; -. Yours, &c.. , 


To Monſieur ds 5. 


In the beginning of this letter he rallies his 122 for not- 
evriting to bim; and afterwards gives. him an account 
of a merry intrigue he had with a Huguenot par/on's 

__ wife, rene | 


V. ON my word, Sir, T am exceedingly ob 


to you, for the extraordinary opinion you, ſeem 


to have of my friendſhip, fince you beheve it can thrive 


and proſper like the fruits of paradiſe without culti- 


eating or looking after. To be plain with you, can 
you expect I ſhould. entertain you from time to time 


AM 


with my letters, while you refuſe to put yourſelf to 
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the expence of one ſingle line? But you are the pleaſant | 
8 in 1 I ſwear, 8 you tell me, I. 
Fore wit enough to gue/s at all you can ſay in an an- 
ſwer, and therefore forbear to write. to: me... What! 
are you fo unreaſonable to expect I ſhould do like ar” 
Martin, that is, ng and make the re/þon/es. myſelf? Had. 
you the leaſt regard to my reputation, you would never 
ſerve me fo, for none but fouls uſe to talk to themſelves 3. 
aud for my part, I begin to be weary of. it... Beſides, 
to diſarm you of all excuſes, your miſtræſi can never be 
fo jealbus of you, but you may venture a few lines to- 
a friend, without incurring her diſpleaſure. With all. 
due ſubmiſſion to the lady be it ſaid, ienaſbip does not 
interfere with the intereſt of love, io that I may very 
well be allow'd to find a friend at the ſame time that the 
charming Urania finds a lover in you. Having made 
mention of /ove, IL have trumped up a new miltreſs 
lately; but thou art fo N. nes a. wretch, that L 
hardly think it worth my while to communicate this affair 
to thee. In ſtiore, Tam fo concern'd at thy negligence, 
that by my good will, I could deny thee this ſmall ſa- 
tisfaction; but HMienaſbip combats furiouſly within me, 
and I perceive will get. the. better of my re/entment.. 
Know then, thou zviched reprobate,.. that for this laſt, 
month I have paid my deverion- to a Caluinif parſon's, 
wife, who 1s wonderful pretty and good-natur'd; which 
laſt quality, you know, is ſeldom to be found in the fe- 
males of that /cur perfuaſion.. TI daily make my viſits to 
ker, and ſhe ſuffers them; ſuffers them, I ſay, without 
reluctance, and perhaps not without pleaſure. When 
I firſt made her. a. tender of my affection, the pretty 
creature pelted me moſt unmercifully with texts. of 
ſcripture: But I ſoon. turned her artillery upon herſelf, 
and convinc'd her, that all the orthodox commentators. 
were on my fide.. Perhaps you laugh at.this. gallantry, 
tho? at the ſame time you approve-my *p/ozs: reſolution. 
to careſs none but Huguenors : For let the cenſorious 
world make the wworf on*t it can, people can oz charge 
me with tempting a woman to fin that was above half 
damm 4 to my hands. But let them talk as they pleaſe; 
tis a deſign I am reſolved to put in execution his Lent, 
Ros | a * = - *. ture 
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ture, to hen no where but in the territories-of Geneva, 
where 1 ſhall be without the juriſdiction of the church; 
fo chat my confefſor will have nothing to do with any 
game J ſpring there; and indeed if he pretends to forhid 
me this port, I ſhall appeal from him to Tome more 
compejent judge. this time 1 Le ou are ſatisfyd, 
that I have taken the ſureſt raeth of facceeding, and: 
chat a fellow cannot better employ his time, than 
in making tove to women, that: never go to cagfeſſion. 
That con ded: church ſtratagem, call'd con, 1s. 
a mortal enemy to all gallantry ; by the ſame token a 
man thall have an apoftle's day now and then pop in un- 
luckily upon him, when he has almoſt brought an in- 
trigne to bear, and fo make him loſe in one minute all 
the ground he had been ſtruggling for ſo many weeks 
before. But the Lor@ be praiſed, there are no ſuch 
misfortunes to be fear d among the Huguenets ; Tha 
good people of that perſuaſion never trouble their heads 
with kreping 2 catalogue of their fins, but let them lye 
at and /evens ;. Whereas we diſereeter catholicks pay. 
our {cores once a month at leaſt, and then begm a: 
freſh tick. The beſt jeſt of all is, our husband, accor- 
ding to the common fate of moſt cuctoldi, is the kindeſt, 
civileſt fellow in the world to me, and imagines the 
only motive of my coming ſo en to ſee him, is to be: 
fettled in ſome points of 3 9 To countenance this 
belief in him, I ſeem to be wonderfuly ſurprized 
at his diſcourſe, nay ſometimes allow him the better of 
the argument; and, indeed, tis merry enough to con- 
fider how harmoniou/ly the buſineſs of fin and religion 
goes forward in his houſe ; for while old erthodox thinks 
to make a convert of me, P'm:exdeavouring by: way of 

xetaliation, to make a are of his wife. 


To Monlicur de S—— 


Our author endeavours to comfort his friend for hawing 
| | loft Big miſtreſs. 11 


1 Commend you for making me the confident both. 
be 


of your love and affliction ; for though you had not 
deen oblig'd in Point of /r;erd/:p, to have done it, 3 
e. 
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the conformity of our misfortunes ſeems to have-chal- - 


A it from you. J am concern d at your III Auck, 
and reſent it with as /zwely'a. concern, as if it were my 
own: Were you to be comforted after the uſual anan- 
ner of people in diſtreſs, that is, by citing to you the 
examples of other perſons as unfurtunate as vourſelt, 
I cav'd ay produce ef as an inftance of human 
infelicity, who have all my life-time been perſecuted- 
by love, as well as a conſtant ill forruxe, If the per- 
dious Melia has deſpiſed you; my .eruel. Caliſta has 
w'd'the ſame treatment upon me At the ſame 
time, I muſt. confeſs that Galfe is not altogether ſo 
unjuſt as Meliſſa, fince ſhe behalds none of thoſe faining: 
qualities in me, which the other ſees in you; for 
which reaſon I ought only to condale your hardſhips 
without thinking of. myſelf, who am too- avorthleſs 2: 
wretch to be: comforted.. But ſinee yau have com- 


manded me to adminiſter to you ſome cogſalation o 


of my own ſtore, I cannot begin better, than by re- 
minding you of the ancient proverb, which ſays, that 
fortune and love don't 9 moſt de/eraing. 
One would. think that a hand/ome young fellow, like 

oarſelf, was only made to be beloved, and that the 
—— ht to prefer ſuch as come nears to them in 
point of beauty, to thoſe that are fartheſt remote from 
it; However, wo find the quite: contrary ufually hap- 
pens : women are the moſt ſamtaſtic animals in nature 
as to their aſſoctions: they leve without 22 why: 
or awherefore,. and blindly follow the direction of their 


paſſtions, that never adviſe with raaſan. What finer 


gentleman did. Italy ever produce than 'Focundus, wit-- 


Ty, generous, gay, and WT N a | 
inform us, that the dear wife of his boſom lov'd the 
embraces of her coachman much better than his; a. 
raſcal that was as ugly as the devil, and worſe 
in his own ſingle perſon, than a convention of pala- 
cats Who has not heard of Ada/phus, the famous king 
of the Lombards, whoſe beauty made him admir'd by 
All the world, yet his wirtwous queen left him, to ſo- 
Jace, herſelf in the arms of a little diminutive 
hrute, whoſe very fight was enough to put ing her- 


. 
- 


beautiful; yet does not hiſtory” 


ſelf out af conoeit with che whole. ſex ? An „ 


a 
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do you think it ſtrange that ſhe has abandon'd you for 
that walking tun of guts and garbidge, your rival ® 
Tell me not, that your misfortune is without example - 
Were I not afraid to overwhelm yon with variety of 
citations," I could eaſily refreſh your memory with the 
ancient, but true ſtory of the celebrated Penelope, whoſe 
virtue and chaſtity have been recommended to all ſuc- 
ceeding women, as patterns to follow. Don't you 
know, that during the abſence of Uh/es, ſhe was court- 
ed by abundance of young lords and noblemen, who 
omitted nothing that cou'd contribute to pain her affec- 
tion! There — but muſtck and feaſting, and 
magniffcence; yet the devil of any progreſs did theſe 
young lords and noblemen make in Penelope's heart with 
all their muſick, feaſting, and magnificence. At laſt, a 
erotchet took Mercury in the pate, to vndertate that 
Which all theſe fine princes had attempted in vain. He 
flatter'd himſelf, that being a god, he might eafily ſur- 
mount thoſe difficulties whieh frail mortals had found in- 
vincible ; and that Penelope muſt be a ſtatue or ſomething 
worſe, if ſhe: cou'd maintain her heart againſt his fine 
ſhape, his eloquence and addreſs. But notwithſtanding all 
this, Mercury ſucceeded not a jot better than the reſt 
of his rivals. Finding that neither his fine ape or his 
eloguence made any impreflion upon the lady, he had re- 
courſe to addreſs, having had the honour more than 
once, to ſerve his father Jupiter in the painfoaFand la- 
borious character of a pimp. But he diſplay'd all his 
dexterity to no purpoſe; therefore, to bring matters 
ſconer to an iſſue, he metamoxphos'd himſelf into a goat, 
and under that agreeable form, careſs'd this irreconcile- 
able enemy to love, the chaſte and virtuous Penelope. 
Now, what will you be able to reply me, dear friend of 
mine, when I ſhall deſire you to remember; that a pauk- 
try ſtinking creature, with ho, and horns, obtain'd thoſe 
favours, which ſo many whining. coxcombs, and even 
Mercury himſelf had ſollicited in vain? Penelope, who; 
had ſtood buff to all the charms and courtſliip of gods 
and men, ſurrenders up her perſon to a vile, naſty ani- 
mal; and what was the effect of this unnatural com- 


merce, but a cloven-footed puppy, I mean Pax, the 


Aluſtrious prince of Faun, and Satyr? Let me deſire 
02 : vou, 
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you, Sir, to chew the cud a little upon this inftrufive - 
ſtory 3 and when you have done ſo, tell me, whether 
you and I have. not ſhewn ourſelves a brace of idle 
coxcombs, to languiſh and die for two inſignificant, un- 

rateful coguetzes * Were we: wi/e: we ſhould leave off 
this game, and ſtart a better. As for you, tis in 
your power to chuſe a hundred miſtreſſes that will 
think themſelves honour'd with the leavings of the in- 
ſenſible Meliſa, and will be much more capable to com- 
fort you upon the ſcore of your loſs, than I can pre- 
tend to. Deliver yourſelf therefore from a ſlavery which 
will be diſhonourable to you, ſince your miſtreſs has 
made ſo vile a choice. Conſtancy is. often a vice as 
well as a virtue, and all the world will laugh at you, to 
ſhew it 1 this occaſion. For my part, I adviſe you 
nothing but what J am reſolved to put in practice my- 
ſelf : Whenever the cruel Cala, who has not as yet 
thought fit to declare herſelf, ſhall beſtow her affection 
upon any other than myſelf, that very moment I will 
throw off her chains, and not drag them about me to 
ſet off the triumph of my rival. I will ſee him cru- 
22 7 a hundred times over, before he ſhall have the 
atisfaction to ſee me drop one ſingle tear for thoſe 
favours which he enjoys at pleaſure. No, I will 
drown all my cares in a glaſs of generous. red, put the 
ill-natur'd jilt in the front of ſome gloriaus lampoon, 
break her windows, murder her lap-dog, and wiſh her 
and her ſpark at the devil, T bis is the remedy I 
would . preſcribe to you in your preſent diſtemper, and 
not to let it grow upon you, by humouring it; which 
would make me as great a ſufferer as yourſelf, ſince I 
feel all your afflictions in as ſenſible a manner as I do- 
my own. Forget a wworthle/5 creature, that has forgot- 
ten you; nay, remember that Meliſa has oblig'd yon 
by reſigning you up for another, fince twas impoſſible 
for you to have pais'd one eaſy moment with a woman. 
af is wwretched à taſte. I am | 
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4 Letter to Monſieur 2 


Civing an * how he ur} prized a famous Miſs of 


the Town, dining at her Lace, in an Unureſi, "with 
tavo of her Fomak Companions. 


7 E LL, I have the moſt comical adventure in the 
World to recount to thee, that's certain. Ha, 
ha, ha! 1 hall % myſelf, 1 think, with laughing at it, 
ts ſo ridiculous : Give me leave to recover alittle out of 
this fit, and then, dear rogue, thou ſhalt hear all. 
Know then — but this tv:/c#ed fit again interru 

me Well then, to be /erious Know that be- 
tween the hours of twelve and one to day, having gone 
through my whole circle of morning viſits, I bolted un- 
-awares into the divine Belinda's chamber, where I ſaw 
a fight enough to Pardon me, dear Taney, I am ſo 
tiotled with the ina of it, that T muſt take t ae doſe 
of laughter before I can ſtir ai farther —— to have 
made 2 moroſeſt Cynici in world forfeit all his 


avity. 
Aplagze on her, you know the divine Belinda well 
8 1 N Ae Barlot, that comes every 


dk prim to the 8 She 
chat In rg" the | ect of ſo many Soznets, and dei- 


yd by ſo many confounded Poers ;, the that is never 
without a train of marquiſſes, lords, and knights, and a 
mumberles litter of f al puppies to hunt her from 
the pit to the ſide- box, and back gain from the fide- 


| dor to the pit. Well, and what of her, you'll cry ? 


„ as 1 told you hefore, I bolted unawares into her 
chamber, and a her with wo of the ſiſterhood at 

a mall collation. 

Phe devil of a napkm or table-cloth- was to be 
ſeen before them. No Pagan ragouſt,. nor high-flown 
kickſhaw, but a platter off humb e ſprats, — by 
fix boil'd' eggs in a crack'd earthen pipkin, a dab of 
ſalt butter . upon the corner of the table, and a 
handful of alt wra pp d up in the greaſy fragments of a 


«Beffions-Paper, Their 3 an {mocks were 
- waſhing 
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waſhing below by the landlady of the houſe; judge then 
what a rueful figure they made in this d;fbabills, with 
their Hair about tlieir ſhoulders, and their udders ſivag- 
ging down to their-mavets; © The furniture of the room 
-was-every way anſwerable to the entertainment ; for, let 
me: ſee — there- ſtood. that neceffary, utenſfil;, callꝰd a 
piſi-pot, brim full in the. chimney ;. a batter d bam box 
upon a broken-back*d chair; the ſkeleton of a fan, 
with. aDν,V=Bruſb, a powader-puff,, and- a. box of p. 
tum in the cloſet; a row. of pins, with. the: Academy gf 
Compliments, and one of Durfey's ſong- books. in the win- 
dow, and laſtly, two or three little deal- Boxes upon the- 
mantle-tree,. which I hope in the lord had Turpentim. 
- pills in them. The. ladies bluſſi'd, and ſo did I; then- 
down ſtairs. they;flew without ſpeaking; a word, and Laf- 
ter them, but loſt. them in. ſome of their ſubterrabean: 
catacombs. | 6 bent bo | 
| No- ſooner was I: got into tho ſtreat, but: made abun- 
dance. of moral reflections upon what I. had. ſeen-:; 
Theſe impudtent devils, ſaid Ito myſelf, that loole ſo 
charming by candle- light, bleſs mel what./orry-dowdies 
they are in their undreſs, and.how- ſcurwily do they fare 
at- home:, who are ſo nice forſooth, and. 2 frucamiſb at. 
the tavern! Well, I. am reſolv'd. to n M i man- 
kind, and. communicate my diſcoveries to them. With. 
this 2 r IJwent to- all ws Aug 
houſes: L knew, to. hn out any of my acquaintance, 
unboſom myſelf. to:them ; but meeting not a. ſingle ſoul 
there, I-repair'd- to my lodgings, . and could not reſt-till 
Thad imparted this. S,, ne to thee. I. can't fore- 
tell how this letter wall edi with you; tho! 2 
make a right uſe ont, ãt may prove a better antidote 
againſt whoring, than a month's penance in love's 
dering tub———. But as for the divine Belinda the 
next time I ſee her ladyſbip in the ſide-box, if ſhe's not 
as civil and Humble as one of her oumn calling before a 
ſurly juſtice; take my word for't, I'll proclaim the na- 
Aus/ of her land to all her -agerers.; ; | 


10 
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| he | WT 
To Monſieur 4e C— Captain inthe Regi- 
| \, ment of = 


Upon the Concluſion of the War between France and Spain, 
In the Tear 1660, by the Treaty of the Pyrenees. 


FT HIS comes to tell you, *tho* I know you'll curſe ' 
me for my news, that you muſt now reſolve to 
live, whether you will or no. In ſhort, the peace was 
yeſterday — and in a few days will be pro- 
claim'd all over che kingdem. I'Il allow a gentleman of 
* gallantry to be angry at it; but tis no little conſo- 
tion to us worthleſs fellows, that we are going to en- 
Joy the fruits of peace and tranguillity, which the con- 
founded noiſe of drums and trumpets has ſo long inter- 
rupted. With the reſt of his majeſty's good ſubſects, I 
have my 2 in the publick joy; yet at the ſame time 
feel one that is particular to myſelf, when I conſider that 
J have nothing more to fear from your bravery, and that 
your life is no longer a ward to your courage. The 
devil take the-guardian, ſay I, that ſhews ſo ſmall a con- 
cern for the preſervation of his ward. Well, I would 
not for a greater fum than I am willing to mention here, 
have ventur'd my life upon the ſame bottom with yours, 
in any of the late engagements. A man that had ſeen 
how you expos'd yourſelf upon every occafion, would 
have ſworn your life was a burden to you, and that it 
coſt your father and mother xo pains to beget you. Had 
the muſket-balls been nothing but ſo many paſtiles or 
perfum'd-eggs, you could not have march'd with more 
alacrity into the trenches. *PFwas to no purpoſe I re- 
monſtrated to you, that your life was worth the preſer- 
ving, that there was no great letchery in having one's 
brains examin'd by a cannon- ball; . that your father, 


as able and experienc'd a wvorkman as he is, might bela- 
bour the matrimonial anvil a dozen and a dozen times to 
that, before he cou'd hammer out ſuch another chopping 
youth as yourſelf; for, in ſhort, all advice of this na- 
ture was thrown away upon you; miſled by that ignis 
Fatuus call'd gallantry, you believed me to be an enem 
30 
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to your glory, and thought a ſon of Mars ought to de- 
ſpiſe the counſel that came from ſo cowardly a principle 
as diſcretion. Low-In indeed you took the direct road to 
get a mareſchal's baton; but alas, where, one man ar- 
Tives to his journey's end, how many thouſand drop Sport 
by the way! In my opinion now, a man that ſets honour 
* — before his eyes, ought now and then to look behind 
him and reflect upon. the dangers that attend it. Vou gen- 
tlemen in red think. a man is only born to be knock d on 
the head; but we, of a more peaceable closb, are well 
enough content to be diſappointed of thoſe honours. 
Now, as I humbly take it, this fantaſtick idol of yours, 
this ſpoiler of fine ſhapes, this lover of blood-ſhed, 
| walour, I mean, is the. greateit curſe that a man can 
bring with him into the world; for which reaſon. I thank 
my maker duly every morning, for not beſtowing this 
fatal talent upon me. To deal plainly with you, I was 
never any great admirer. either of. Alexa uder's or Cæſar's 
| glory which was purchaſed by. the deſolation of fo ma- 
ny flouriſhing provinces, and the bg pe of ſo many in- 
nocent wretches. Theſe, and the like calamities, have 
too long over-run all France; but now theirreign is over, 
the Lord be praiſed, and we ſhall ſee no more of them 
for I. muſt once more tell you, tho?. I diſpleaſe you ne- 
ver ſo. much, that the peace is concluded, and that I 
have no other war now to apprehend for you, but that 
which your miſtreſs is reſoly'd to declare againſt you at 


your return. 3 | ated Thane ig 
_. Yeſterday, I and four of my friends, enter'd Font- 
arabia, where the late prince of Conde cou'd not get en- 
trance at the head of ten thouſand men. Miſtake me 
not, Sir, as if I told you this with an intention to 
magnify my bravery : No, tis one of the bleſſed effects 
of the peace. And to convince you, that *tis ſo with us, 
I muſt inform you, that we live in the ſtricteſt amity 
imaginable with thoſe worthy gentlemen the Spaniards, 
who are not ſuch ill-favoured devils as we us'd to paint 
them, but treat us with r /olis, wine, and chocolate, 
as lovingly as if we had tumbled in the ſame belly with 
them, and not a ſoldier of their nation been killed in 
any of the late actions. They are a civil, well-bred 
people, as I hope to be /av'd.; and the duce 9 ms if 
— * on't 
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Edowt love them heattily; becauſe they carry nog of 
vm, about them: Not but that-you muy hear them 
emplain nowand then, one of having loſt a ſon, ano. 


ner a brother; and a third a relation; either in Flan. 


ders, Caralemin; of ltaly. But this is nothing, the com. 
g fit is ſoon over with them ; and to repair the loſ 


ſes they have ſuſtainꝰd, would: be content with all their 
Hearty that a ſufficient number of our able troops 


were ſent into Spair to beget as many children upon 
their women, as they loft ſoldiers in the war. All our 
politicians here are of opinion, that this is one of the 
Principal articles of the treaty; and chat, for this pur. 
poſe; abundanes of the ableſt Mathematicians in Europe 
Will be employed to compute how many men the Syani- 
ad have deſt, to a ſingle centinel, ſince the falling out 
«of therttwo nations. As for me, I think eit the moſt 
reaſonable propoſul in the world; and ſinee I have not 
had the honour” to be employ'd' by his nisjeſty in his 
wars, am very willing to ſerve him upon this occaſion, 
for WHieh reaſen I will uſe — at court te 
| re nie a company in one of theſe regiments. 
Well, certainly this is the merrieſt country in the uni. 
werfe. The children here can dance before they can 
peak; and cry for a gutarre more impatiently than they 
o fer thE/uekingebottle, Their mirth begins with their 
life; and never coneludes but with it: Nay; their very 
prieſts have their ſhare of it; as well as the reſt of their 
flock; and I have obſerved, that at all their wedding: 
and merry makings, the Pan is the man who conſtant- 
y leads up the dance. But of all their commendable 
cuſtoms, that which I muſt love them for, and all the 


world in my opinion ought'to imitate, is, that there is 


ous faſhion obſerved in alh ĩts provinces. 


a probutiomſbip here in chuſing a wife, as well as in tak- 
ing the mnaſfict arr upon one. After they have con- 
ſfummmuteu for a twelvemonth together, if Joan doth 
nt like John's abilities, or Jobn Is ſcandaliz' d at _ 
capacity; they are at liberty to part; and a young wencl 
25 had half a dozen ſuch huſbands e 
ther; carries her head as high as the modeſteſt ſne in the 

Hh, and no body dare ſay bJack is her eye. Well ! 
ow-happy's place would Franre be, were this righte- 
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Before I conclude this letter, give me leave to acquaint 
you with an odd accident that has happened upon theſe 
coaſts, and which perhaps may not be improper to re- 
count to you. Not many days ago a poor whale, hav- 
ing heard without queſtion, that the peace was conclu- 
ded between the two crowns, and poſleſs'd with a laud- 
able curioſity to ſee two nations nized, which had ſo mi- 
ſerably infeſted one another in the late war, imagin'd he 
might come into theſe ſeas, without any detriment or 
moleſtation. to his princely perſon ; for. which. reaſon. he 
left his native ſhores of Norway or Greenlamd, to aſſiſt at 
ſo illuſtrous a reconciliation, and carry the happy news 
throughout Neptune s dominions: But the unworthy tars 
of this place, who underitand neither hime nor reaſon, 
having no regard to the articles of peace, nor yet to the 
rules of hoſpitality, that are every where ſacred, no ſooner 
ſaw this high and mighty potentate appear upon their 
coaſts, but like a parcel of raſcals, without any formal de- 
claration of war, or the leaſt affront from his northern high- 
neſs, they attack'd him with all the poſe of the river, not 
conſidering that two to one is every where odds, as well 
by water as land, mann'd out a hundred boats againſt 
him, and brought him in a riumpbant manner into the 
harbour. You know how. corrupt. the courts of Aami- 
miralty are over all Chriſtendom, and what little reſpe& is 
paid to the /aw of nations, where the longeſt ſword puts 
in its pretenſions. In ſhort, they declar'd him good prize, 
and made a preſent of him to cardinal Mazarine, who ei- 


ther out of good. huſbandry, becauſe: he knew it would 


require ſo many tuns of butter to fry him in, or for ſome 
other reaſon beſt known to himſelf, would not keep him, 
but ſent him to Don Louis de Haro, who out of revenge, 
ſends his excellence every week two mules laden with ice. 
hut I have treſpaſs'd| too much upon your patience. 


Send me word in your next, when we may expect you in 


theſe parts; and be aſſur'd that none of your friends wiſhes 
your coming with more impat32nce, than 


Your moſt humble, &c. 
St. John de Luz. 
Vol III. I | Diverting 
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Wherein ſhe defires him to carry ber to fee the Lion and 
$4 Tiger. 


— 


F what you have ſwore to me a hundred times, be true, 
that is to ſay, if you are ſo much my humble ſervant 
as you pretend, ſo ſoon as you have din'd, you'll come 
to our houſe, and carry me and my ſiſter to ſee the Lion 
and the Tiger, and fome other odd curioſities that are lately 
come to town. How great your ſtock of courage is, I 
cannot tell; but if you are not a rank coward indeed, 
you'll be glad of the opportunity to be maſter of the cere- 
monies to us, and conduct us into the preſence of the afore- 
ſaid outlandiſh gentlemen. Thus I have given you a fair 


occaſion of diverting me, without putting you to any great 


expence. Judge then, whether T am not the kindeft wo- 
man upon earth, fince I am willing to be ob/ig*d to you 
for ſo /mall a trifle. | 


The: wir Net $77 ER. 


5 I S but reaſonable, Madam, you ſhould go and 


pay a viſit to two ſuch near relations as thoſe you 
mention'd in your billet; and God forbid that I ſhould 
hinder you from diſcharging your conſcience in ſo ne- 
c+/ary a. point. Yes, Madam, I will certainly wait on 
you after dinner, and not Joſe the ſatisfaction of at- 
tending you to an interview, where, no doubt on't, 
there will be a world of careſſes and tender things on 
both- fides. If Hmpatby is the mother of ien ſbip, I 
am confident the Jiger and your Lachſbip will be hand 
and glove, and ftrike up the ſtricteſt alliance that ever 
was known. I fancy twill be a moſt pleaſant * 
5 ee 


— 
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{ee thoſe two ſavage creatures humble themſelves before 
you, lick your hands and feet, give you a gentle fqueeze 
by the arm, and tell you in their language, that ſince 
you are a hundred times more à /ieneſs and tiger than 
they, tis but reaſonable they ſhould own you for their law- 
ful and rightful gueer : ſo that Madam, though both theſe 
animals are let /oo/e about the room, 1 ſhall have nothing 
to fear from them while you are there: Or if they have 
never ſo much a mind to make a meal of my carcaſe, yet 
you may eaſily conjure them by the frienaſbip that is be- 
tween you; or, to expreſs myſelf more properly, you may 
command them by the authority you have over them, not 
to deprive. you of the g/ory of my death: for in ſhort, 
Madam, it will be a moſt horrid ſhame, if their teeth 
and. pa4vs pretend to invade the office of your eyes. 
Therefore, be aſſured, my cowardice will not hinder me 
from ſeeing this ſhow, ſince I ſhall have your company 
thither. 


A Billet from the Tame Lady. 


She defires bim to write her a few Lines in Anfurr to a 
Copy of Verſes ſhe bad received from a Lover. 


Here unſay all the angry things 1 ſaid to you laſt even- 
ing. You are good for ſomething, I muſt own ; nay, 
now and then I cannot be Without to neceflary a gentle- 
man as yourſelf, If I loſe you for good and all, I ſhall 
loſe the better part of my diverſions ; and as chearful as 
Iam in my temper, I believe ſincerely in my conſcience, 
that I ſhould at leaſt lament you three hours by the clock. 
I dare lay any wager with you, that you are not con- 
Jurer enough to divine why I ſweeten and collogue with 
you ſo furiouſly this morning. Know therefore, that 
want your aſſiſtance to anſwer four of the fineſt, pret= 
| tieſt ſtanza's I ever ſaw, ſent me this morning by a Wor- 
thy gentleman, who ſwears and vows he love's me bet- 
ter than his eyes, Let me die if any thing can be ten- 
derer, Therefore invoke me the aid of that familiar 
your muſe, and employ all your wit to anſwer them, fo 
that both the — and I may be fatisfied : other- 
2 


wile, 
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wiſe, I revoke all the obliging things I beſtowed upon you 
in the beginning of this epiſtle. 1 


The 1 NS N E R. 


MADAM, 

V OU fancy, I perceive, that you have ſaid abun. 

dance of complaiſant things to me in your letters; 
but the duce take me if either I do or will believe a ſylla- 
ble of the matter. Set your hand now to your heart, and 
tell me in ſober /adzeſs, whether you made me a mighty 
compliment in treating me like your confident, when you 
ought to have treated me like your lover. A wonderful 
favour indeed, to defire me to write a copy of verſes, and 
all to pleaſe a rial whom I wiſh at the devil. Well, for 
this once, Madam, I am reſolv'd to diſobey your orders. 
My mute is too young at preſent to ſet up för a goer-be- 
tween ; and without vanity, deſerves a better employment 
than what you would recommend to her. I keep her in 
my ſervice only to aſſiſt me in my amours ; and ſhould I ak 
her to do any thing elle, I am ſure ſhe would deny me. 
Therefore, Madam, you muſt een anſwer your gallant 


yourſelf ; and the next time you want a confident, pray em- 
ploy any one elſe but, | 


Yours, &c. 


A Billet from the ſame Lady. 
She rallies him for playing the whining Lover, and ſends him 


| bis Heart again. 


Begin to be dog-weary of hearing you complain of 
your ill deim ſo often. Your letters as well as your 
converſation run eternally upon this nauſeous ſtrain, 
though I have told you a hundred times, that this is not 
the way to win me. However, you chuſe rather to 4i/- 
plea ſe me, than leave off this unfaſhionable way of court- 
ſhip. If you are reſolv'd to play the mit- ſap ſtill, let me 
intreat you to ſhew it elſewhere, and not before me. In 
ſhort, if reſtoring the i»/igni/icant trifle your heart to 7. 
2 w 
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will fecure me from all farther perſecutions of this nature, 
take it again in God's name, for I no longer pretend to it, 
ſince tis not fit for my purpoſe. 


The I N S „ E R. 


MADAM, ha 
70 U ſhew your good-nature with a witneſs, to ſend 
me my heart back, after you have us'd it ſo ſcur- 
vily above fix weeks. Is this then your way of requiting 
thoſe that ſerve you? Who do you think will receive it 
in the bleſſed condition you have brought it to? No, Ma- 
dam, e'en keep it to yourſelf, tis your own proper chat- 
el, and no body but you has a title to it. Once more 
let me tell you, twas not hand/omely done of you to ſend 
it home in ſo wretched a pickle. ""HMargled as It is, burnt 
to tinder, what woman alive will entertain it in her ſer- 
vice? If you did not like it, you ought in conſcience, 
Madam, to have ſent it me back long ago. At the time 
when it was whole and chearful, (and ſuch a one it was 
when I firſt made you a preſent of it) I could have found 
miſtreſſes enough that would have Been glad to receive 
it: but ſince you have ſo disfigur'd it, that 7 myſelf hardly 
know it, you are bound in honour to look after it, and 
ſuffer its infirmitzes, ſince you have been the occafion of 
them. Let it complain and bemear itſelf ever ſo much, 
you ought to bear with its lamentations ; but if they of- 
fend you and break your repoſe, is it not in your power 
to make them ceaſe when you pleaſe ? And have I not 
told you a thouſand times which way you may ſilence 
them? Come, Madam, put my recipe in practice, and I 
give you free leave to ſend my heart back again, if after 
you have try'd that experiment upon it, you don't find 
it as full of jey and gazety, as at preſent tis of grief and 
affiftion. 


F 7 


To CALISTA. 
To acquaint her that he's troubled awith an Ague. 
1 Am up to the ears in love, Madam, as you know 
L but too well. I have a confounded guarre! upon my 
hands, which I ſuppoſe is no news to you neither. 
I 3. Thirdly 
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Thirdly and laſtly, I have a damn'd /awv-fuit to ma. 
nage, which you cannot be ignorant of, fince I have 
told you of it ſo often. To compleat my misfortunes, [ 
wanted nothing but a zertian ague, or ſome ſuch bleſſing 
to viſit me, which, thanks to my ill 4%%iny, is come at 
laſt to inereaſe the number of my other perſecutors. Con- 
idering with what formality and circumſpection it began 
to attack me, one may lay a hundred pounds to a penny 
that it will keep me company till next ſpring. My hand 
ſtill trembles with the extremity of my laſt cal fit, and my 
heart is almoſt burnt up with the violence of my paſſion; 
and what more proper ſecretary can there be, than a 
freezing hand to a flaming heart? As I am naturally of a 
gay, merry temper, and according to the common opi- 
nion, an ague always proceeds from melancholy, J can't 
imagine how it came to ſingle me out of the herd: for 
hitherto, whether twas owing to my 7n/enfibility or cou- 
rage, I have not been much diſturb'd either about my laau- 
fait or my quarrel. "Tis a plain caſe then, that my love 
has betray'd me to this troubleſome companion. For this 
. reaſon, to deal plainly with you, I begin to ſue you, 
and fancy that there 1s a ſecret intelligence between you 
and my diſeaſe, and that the flames you kindled in my 
Heart, prepar'd the way for thoſe that now ſcorch up my 
. body. And will the queen of my heart then, to whoſe 
laws it ſo chearfully ſubmits, loſe the conqueſts ſhe has 
made ? Intereſt, one would think, would diate better ad- 
vice to her, and perſuade her not to let a barbarous ene- 
my burn up and deflroy a place that belongs to her empire. 
Revenge yourſelf, then, Madam, and when your hand is 
in, revenge me, and turn this impudent aggreſſor out of 
your deminions. I need not inform you, that this carſcd 
aggreſſor I complain of, is my gue, that ill-look'd, ill- 
'natur'd, ill- contriv'd dewi/, that loves to make every one 
he po/efjes look as villainouſly as himſelf, that profeſs'd 
foe to cherry-cheeks, that demoliſher of jolly conſtitu- 
tions, that leveller of faces, and deſtroyer of all mirth. 
Judge then what will become of my poor fortre/s in a few 
days, if this malicious engineer batters it with his great ar- 
tillery from above, and at the ſame time undermines it 
from below. Tis true, he hes idle every other day ; 
but a curſe Right on him, he does me more n in 

. 55 | three 
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three hours, than I am able to repair in threeſcore. In 
-ſhort, I expect to have this wicked ſiege rais'd by none 
but you; and this tis ſo eaſy for you to perform, that un- 


leſs my relief comes immediately, I ſhall - conclude you 
don't think the town worth ſaving. 1 


To the ſame Lady. 


He tells her after what manner he awill receive her, when ſhe 


comes to wifit him. 


V OU fend me word that you intend me a wifi this 
p afternoon ; but does your ladyſhip well confider 
what may be the effect on't ? Do you think tis poſſible 
to ſee ſo doleful an object as I am, without paying ſome 
little tribute to pity ? Or ſuppoſe your heart is inſenſible 
to. all my ſufferings, do you know after what manner I 
ſhall receive you, and whether you'll be p/eas'd with your 
entertainment? Well, Madam, that you may not be ſur- 
priz d, I. will acquaint you before-hand what fort of a re- 
ception you are to expect from me. 


In the firſt place, Madam, when you come into the 


room, I cannot advance one ſtep to meet you, that's po- 
fitive, but keep my chair, like the Great Mogul, or the 
Great Turk, which you pleaſe; and the ſame ceremony 
I- ſhall obſerve at your going away. Then when you 
have ſeated yourſelf, inſtead of complimenting you up- 
on your beauty and wit, thoſe two beloved topicks, which 
you women are ſo pleas'd to hear your adorers expatiate 
upon, I ſhall only entertain you with the cruel uſage of 
any diſtemper ; and though you look'd ten times prettier 
than ever I knew you, yet I ſhall fancy you as pale and 


yellow as myſelf. Perhaps I ſhall not ſpeak a ſyllable to 


you in an hour, or if J open my mouth, it will be only 
to ak your ladyſhip what is good for a man in my con- 
dition, to-complain of my want of appetite, to tell how 
many hatsful of Jeſu⁰¹ẽ powder I have taken to no pur- 
pole, or relate to you what odd whimſies come into my 

ad when I am in the height of my pain. I ſhall 

| I 4 think 
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think I entertain you with a very notable \ diſcourſe in- 
deed, when I acquaint you that my diſeaſe, by a ſtrange 
unaccountable magick, carries me in the compaſs of 
twelve hours, from the extreameſt part of Lapland to 
Gaines ; that for the firſt ſix hours J am ſo cold, that a 
cloy'd lover's appetite cannot be more; arid the fix next 
that follow I am ſo hot, that all the water in the Yo/g2 
would not cool me: that I am the emblem of Mount G:- 
bel, as they ſay, that is of Hell, carrying two contrary ex- 
tremes about me: that when I tremble, I make all the 
laſs: windows for two miles about me clatter; and when 
burn, one had better croſs the line than touch the leaſt 
part of me. Thus you fee, Madam, what a diverting 

icene you are like to find in my quarters. As for m 
looks, you never ſaw any thing ſo ghaſtly and terrible. My 
very fight is enough to make a ſexton tremble, that has 
made it his conſtant trade to rifle the graves of the dead; 
nay, fright an unbelieving prieſt into an ague-fit of de- 
votion. My phyfician, that was as rank an atheiſt as 
Fanninus the other day, believes the exiſtence of pirits 
already, by the ſame token he owes his conwver/fon to me. 
Lou may count all the treth in my head through my 
cheeks, and the ſurgeons of the town beſpoke me this 
morning, to do them the honour to repreſent a ſkeleton 
at their theatre, and ſuffer one of their fraternity to read 
an anatomical lecture upon me. So'you muſt not be ſur- 
priz' d, Madam, if I make you a few cure faces at your 
coming in; tis no more than what I do to all the world; 
nay, even to my dear beloved /e/f, when I behold my 
phyz in the looking-glaſs. All the good you are like to 
find by me, is, that my hands, of which you have ſo 
often complain'd, are grown the civileſt, quieteſt hands 
in the univerſe, and will not give you the leaſt occaſion 
to complain of them. Before George, in the humour I 
am at preſent, I would hardly draw them from under my 
morning-gown, to play with He/er's delicious bubbies, 
which undoubtedly were very commendable bubbies; fince, 
in conjunction with her face, they made the Greeks and 
Tr5jans deal their handy-blows ſo liberally to one another. 
So now, Madam, I leave you to gueſs, whether you have 
any thing to apprehend from me ; and whether you will 
got part peaceably from me, without calling me __ 
' rude 


all this ghoſtly counſel, to vit your dying wretch, you 
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rude fellow, as you us'd to do. This I muſt tell you too 
for your comfort, that I ſhall be highly offended with 
you, if you preſume to /augh, according to your laudable 
cuſtom : Therefore reſolve to diſguiſe the gazety of -your 
humour for a few moments, or at leaſt pretend a little 10 
compaſſion for me. Thus I have not only inform'd you 
what you muſt expect from me, but how you are to regu- 
late your behaviour ; ſo that if you have any deſire after 


are fully inſtraQed how to manage Waal. After all, 
if you continue your reſolution, I would adviſe you to come 


to-morrow, for 'tis one of my days of reprieve. 


— 


To Madam the Abbeſs of 


He gives her an account of his Indiſpoſition, and how untaſily 
he paſſes his Nights. | 


HE clock has ſtruck twelve, and it is now juſt 
7 hours, / even minutes and a quarter preciſely, 
fince 1 have been rolling and toſſing in my bed, like a: 
poor veſſel in the bay of Biſcay. All the family is faſt 
allcep, and that young raſcal my footman ſnores as hear-- | 
tily as a drunkard after a debauch. But all this while that | 
epitome of human miſery, your humble ſervant, is awake, | 
and has nothing elſe to accompany. him but his pains- 
and his deſpair. Tis to no purpoſe that I make vows to 
Morpheus, promiſe him ſacrifice, and invoke his relief; 
the ill-natur'd god is either too faſt. aſleep to hear my in- 
vacations, or too tardy to anſwer them. Not knowing 
how to entertain myſelf better, I built a thouſand caſtles 
in “ Spain; but then again, when I ſoberly conſider d 
that this was building caſtles in a prince's country, that 
perhaps won't thank me for my pains, I immediately got 
up, quitted my chimæra i and caſtes, to write you this 
letter, and aſſure you, that I value you more than all the 
princes and emperors-in the world. But, under the roſe, 
adam, what emperor deſerves to be mention'd the ſame 
| I 5 month 


4 NT proverb, . equivalent to ours of building caſtles in 
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month with you? Auguſtus, who was the honeſteſt of the 
Whole pack, had only one daughter, yet was not able to 
keep her in good order; for ſeveral grave hiſtorians affirm, 
that ſhe would carry a ſtone in her ear, whether her father 
would or no. But, Madam, you have at leaſt forty daugh- 
ters to look after, yet you keep them all in due decorum; 
and as for your own conduct, envy itſelf cannot find the 
leaſt flaw 1n it. Now tell me fairly and ſquarely, whe- 
ther ever you could have foreſeen that you ſhould be com- 
par'd and preferr'd to Auguſtus? and of all the panegy- 
is you have knon in your time, whether any of them 
ever made you ſo topping a compliment ? But, Madam, 
theſe extravagant thoughts and high flights are excuſable 
enough in a ſick man, whoſe brains are addled with the 
vileſt of diſtempers. This curſed ague has thrown me 
into a thouſand other follies, that would make you burſt 
your ſides with laughing, ſhould I undertake to ſend you 
the compleat hiſtory of them, What will you ſay then, 
when 1 aſſure you that | am grown a wonderful ad- 
mirer of that venerable piece of antiquity, your- aunt ? 
Could you ever have imagined that a fick man would 
have long'd for ſo dainty a morſel ? And won't you now 
agree with me, that an ague gives a man a very ſtrange: 
appetite ? However, what I tell you, is as true as that L 
am now writing to you. I have had the honour to re- 
ceive only two viſits from her; but in that ſhort time 
have diſcover'd a thouſand charms in her, found her more 
witty than yourſelf, and more beautiful than Calia. In 
hort, I have felt a certain emotion, which I ſhould chriſten 
by the name of love, were I in health. You would hardly 
believe how many ne, tender things J promiſe myſelf to 
Tay to her, and how @f/idueus I deſign to be about her an- 
cient perſon, ſo ſoon as I am recovered. And yet per- 
haps Thirfis, when he is-well, will not follow the inclina- 
tions of Zhirfis the fick, but forgive Cahſia all the cruel 
railleries ſhe has made, both upon his'crutches and other 
misfortunes. - Since I have mention'd her name, I may 
venture to tell you, that you are bound in honour to poſ- 
ſeſs that inhuman creature with a little of your own good- 
nature: The compaſſion you have been pleaſed to expreſs 
for me, gives me infinite ſatisfaction: But alas! what a 
refre/ting cordial would it be to me, if my and your ee 
vt 1 | ifta 
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&/ia (for ſo I muſt call her, ſince you beſtow'd her upon 
me) would ſhew me a little of that obliging pity, which 
you vouchſafe me daily? At the very moment when 1 am 

writing this, I dare engage ſhe ſleeps as profoundly as it 

ſhe had nothing to anſwer for; that if ſhe dreams, 
her imagination is making merry at my expence, either 
playing with my crutches, or drolling upon my paleneſs. 

hat is more, I dare engage that ſhe'll be ready to die 
with laughing, when ſhe knows I writ this letter at i- 
night, and that too when I had ſo little temptation to 
write. But let her make herſelf as merry with it as ſhe 
pleaſes, I am content, if you will but take this occaſion 
to let her know how unea/ily I paſs my nights. Above all, 
lay your commands upon her not to ſpeak a word of it, 
ſince it highly concerns you, in point of reputation, to have 
it kept private. Tis a cenſorious world, you know, and 
who can tell what range ſtories malicious people may 
raiſe of us, when they come to underſtand that a man of 
my amorous complexion got up at midnight, with no other 

* but to give himſelf the pleaſure of entertaining you? 

eu. | 


To Madam de , 
Occafion'd by ſending a Bed to her. in the Country. 


1 AM not prophet enough, Madam, to foretel whether 
I have executed my commiſſion to your ſatisfaction, 
though no care has been wanting on my ſide, I can aſſure 
you: For I employ'd an experienc'd 'wwoman of my ac- 
quaintance to direct me in this affair, knowing that we 
bachelors are not ſo proper judges of all the good . 
lities requir'd in a bed, as thoſe that have learnt them by | 
long practice. All our neighbours that have ſeen it, like | 
it exceedingly. One ſaid, it was the prettieſt altar in 
the world for a young maidenhead to be-/acrifie'd upon: 
Another, that it was one of love's little cabarets, where || 
| 


a brace of hungry lovers might refreſh themſelves with a 

bit from the /þit, when they could not tarry till the 

whole joint. was matrimonially ſerved up to them, Al. 
| though 
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though I very well know that it is not deſigned for any 
ſuch -wwicked purpoſes, yet I cannot forbear to envy the 
pleaſures it will be conſcious to, and reflect what a deli- 
cious ſcene of happineſs you and I might act upon it, if 
you would but give your conſent. But theſe are thoughts 
you are never troubled with, all your concern, at preſent, 
being to know how much it ce. If I took as much 
pleaſure to make others wreafy as you do, I ſhould leave 
you in ſuſpenſe a month or two longer, and not clear it 
to you till I came down into the country: But as I am 
not revengeful in my temper, be pleas'd to know, that 
for all it appears fo magnificent and flateſy, I bought it 
with the money you gave me; and as for the overplus, 
I fairly laid it out upon a very fine counterpane, for which 
pretend that you are very much oblig'd to me. Con- 
ſider then, Madam, that if I have been ſo truſty a ma- 
nager of your purſe, how much better manager ſhould E 
be of a more precious cabinet, if you thought fit to truſt 
me with it? Beſides, I muſt take the freedom to tell you, 
that Jam in ſome ſort a benefador to your repoſe; and I 
may without vanity affirm, that by my means a certain. 
perſon Jeeps at her eaſe, that diſturbs the quiet of ſo many 
people. But I am afraid that this vanity, and a ſmall com- 
pliment from you, will be all the reward I ſhall receive for 
the pains I have taken. Not but that if you were inclin'd 
to do me juſtice, this bed might eafily enable you to pay 
the debt you owe both to my love, and the trouble I have 
undergone in this affair. Could I have found ever a con- 
/zrer in this part of the world, before I had ſent down the 
bed to you, I would have brib'd him to inchant it in ſo 
ſtrange a manner, that I might have rewell d in your arms, 
yet your huſband. have known nothing of the buſineſs, 
and you not ſlept a wink. in it, till ] came to preſcribe 
love's opiate to you. How: glad would I have been to 
have purchas'd ſo valuable a charm as this, at any rate! 
And how would 1 have hugg'd the honeft magician; that 
could have help'd me to x! But no ſuch conjarer was I 
able to find, after all my inguiry; ſo that 1 was forc'd to 
ſend you the bed in its true primitive ſtate, without any 
other charms than what all other beds in the world may 
as well pretend to: I mean the faculty of making peo- 
ple fleep comfortably, when nature calls upon them. Take 

e your 
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your belly- full of it there, Madam; you have my free 
leave for it: But when that dome ſtick animal that lies by 

your fide wakes you to perform love's mattiny, in that cri- 
tical moment think, (tis the /malleft favour you can grant 
me) oh! bind upon Ws | 


The languiſhing THERSIS, 


To four Ladies, with whom the Author was in 
Love at the ſame Timer. 


Think I have given you a plain proof that I am as 
I much in love with you, as it is poſſible for a man to 
be, fince I can afford to write to you at a time when 
I /uffer as much as ever poor fellow ſuffer d. Upon 
mentioning my pain, I fancy you will at firſt ſuſpect it to 
be another ſort of diſtemper than really it is. In the 
next place, I am afraid you will think my letter conta- 
gious, and for that reaſon refuſe to read it: But, Ladies, 
as I hope to be happy in the embraces of you all four, 
there is no danger in it. My diſtemper, in ſhort, is no- 
thing but the roh ach; and as for that flight indiſpoſi- 
tion, which you charged me to have gotten in Spain, and 
I fo often denied, ſuppoſe. it were true, it would have been | 
ſo effectually cur'd by this time, that it ought not to | 
hinder you from keeping a correſpondence with me upon 
that ſcore. No, Padies, you need not fear any infec- 
tion by reading my letter. If it were poffible for you 
to catch my &fea/e that way, ſince love and the zooth-ach 
generally go together, you w perhaps catch part of 
my lover Mind me, Ladies, I ſay, part of my love; 
for ſhould you catch it all, it would coreb you to death; 
for 1 ſwear to you, I have the moſt ardent affection for 
you all four,. which I ever felt. And now methinks I 
hear you cry out; that a divided heart is not worth a 
farthing; and that a man that loves more women than 
one, loves nr at all. This, perhaps, may be ju/ftly 
enough aid of your puny gallants, that have not Hrart- 
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room enough to lodge more than one Phillis at a time: 
But, Ladies, my heart is of a prodigious capacity, and 
will contain you all four with the greateſt. eaſe in the 
world, and that ſo commodiou/ly, that you need not juſtle 
or elbow one another. In ſhort, without being guilty 
of infidelity to any one of you. I will love you all four, 
both in general and in particular. Did you but know 
what ſtrange emotions and wambling of bowels, I feel 
within me, as often as I think on the tears, feigned or 
real, which you were pleaſed to ſhed at my departure, 
you would be ſatisfied that I interpret them to my advan- 
tage. As often as I reflect upon that melancholy farewel, 
ſo full of tenderneſs and concern, I am coxcomb enough 
to flatter myſelf, that I am ſeriouſly and heartily be- 
loved by you all four: And while I am poſſeſs'd with this 
contemplation, I am ready to run mad, that I was ſo un- 
happy a dog as not to know this good fortune of mine 
before I parted from you, that I might have made my. 
advantage of it while I was at But ſince 1 have 
receiv'd no pleaſure by it as yet, I am reſolv'd to make 
myſelf ſome amends by boaſting of it; for you may 
ſwear I will not be filent of the honour J had of ſeeing 
four pair of the fineſt eyes in Chriſtendom weep, when 
I took my leave of them. In ſhort, I relate this hi- 
ſtory to all I meet, men, women and children, that will 

ive me the hearing; in which number you may ſafely 
include a world of pretty ladies, who already begin to 
lend me their ear. If hereafter they ſhall think fit to 
lend me any thing elſe, I will make all you four my. 
confidents, and ſend you a punctual account of it. At 
the ſame time, Ladies, I muſt intreat you to ſend me 
the news of your parts, as likewiſe to love me. a little, - 
or, at leaſt, to make me believe you do. For a proof of 
this, I expect you ſhould all four kiſs the bottom of this. 
letter, where my name is writ. Though I am ſo many 
miles diſtant from you, yet I ſee, as plain as my hand, 
Mrs. Mary and Mrs. Betty going to do it; but as for 
Mrs. Lætitia and Mrs. Honour, they ſcruple at the bu- 
ſineſs, and make wry faces; however, I know they will: 


come to it at laſt, to oblige a friend, —— 80, ſo, 
now all of you have done it. But ladies, a word be- 
fore parting ; For God's ſake, not a ſyllable of this to 

| Four. 
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your huſbands, or any one elſe; for we muſt expect 
a terrible noiſe indeed, ſhould it be known that you 


4% a, 
LADIES, 
Your noſt Humble and 
Obedient Servant. 


To the Fair 
A Letter of Gallantry. 


Lthough my love parted from you laſt night in a 
| great paſſion, yet as for myſelf, Madam, I ſwear 
to you 1 went away very well ſatisfied. "Tis a peeviſh, 
froward child, that is certain, and has ſtrong humours 
with him. When you have granted him one favour, 
the young ſon of a whore demands another, and another 
after that, and ſo on to the end of the chapter, that is 
to ſay, till you have granted him the 4a faworr of all. 
But I preach'd all night to the ſqualing puppy, that he 
had reaſon enough to be ſatisfied, repreſenting to him how 
that languiſhing ſoftneſs he ſaw in your eyes, thoſe tender 
words interrupted by ſo many ſighs, that feeble reſiſtance 
attended with ſo much tranſport and emotion, were ſuf.. 
ficient proofs that you were not angry with him, but 
would content his longing one of theſe days. Then, to 
refreſh the young raſcal's memory, I reminded him what 
an agreeable diſorder you were in all the while, by the 
ſame token you hardly knew what you did, or what was 
done to you. Laſtly, I gave him reaſons to hope, that 
at our next favourable meeting he ſhould have no occa- 
ſion to complain. In ſhort, to appeaſe the child, I paſs'd 
my word for you; ſo he guiet/y took a nap, and ſtill con- 
tinues very orderly. Therefore, Madam, I muſt s 
you to be aſſiſting to me, that I may keep my promiſe to 
him; for this little god, in caſe he's diſappointed, will ay 
about him like a devi, and prove a greater rn in your 
ſide than 
Your moſt importunate Lover. 
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The Author excuſes himſelf” for not ri ting a Love-letter 
rr ber, as ſhedefir'd him. 


HE laſt time I had the honour of your company, 

you were pleaſed to enjoin me two different 
things. The former I now acquit myſelf of, in ſend- 
ing you the gloves you defir'd me to buy for you ; but 
as for the love-letter you commanded me to write, let 
me die, Madam, if it's in my power to obey you. Not 
but that I have uſed all imaginable endeavours to bring 
it about. Upon my word now I have haraſs'd and teaz d 
my poor head beyond expreſſion, and all to dictate me 
a few fine compliments, in order to give you this ſmall 
ſatisfaction; but this head of mine is the moſt perverſe, 
fantaſtical head in nature; and when I have moſt need of 
his aſſiſtance, is then ſure to play me the ſcurvieſt tricks. 
In ſhort, tis a giddy, hair-brain'd rambler, and ſo great 
an enemy to all conſtraint whatever, that when my heart 
honeſtly advis'd him t'other morning to obey your or- 
ders, I muff, replies he, be as implicit a laue as thou art, 
to do every thing that is order d me ; but thanks to heaven, 
and my own good conduct, I am free, and will obey no bo- 
dy but myſelf. Heark you me, Friend, cries my heart to 
him, you are @ blockhead for calling me ſlave ; 1 will main- 
tain it before all the world, that it is an honour to obey 
Caliſta, and little leſs than rebellion to diſpute the meane/} 
of her orders.” What! an honour to be a flave, ſays my 
heart in a fury: You may preach up the merit of paſſive 
obedience as long as you pleaſe, but tis a doctrine I ſhall 
never ſwallow; for know, 1 am a republican in my 
nature, and declare againſt all tyranny whatever. And 
how dareſt thau call Caliſta a tyrant, ſays my heart, 
ſhe whoſe goodneſs. is equal to her beauty, and who, if 
He delighted in. making conqueſfls, might drag all man- 
kind an her triumphant chariot:? 1f ſhe tramples upon 
the liberties of a freeborn people, replies my head; if 
he fees her ſubjets ſuffer, without endeawouring to ſave 
bm; if foe keeps up a flanding army of little Cupids 
in 


- 
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in her eyes, Contrary to Nature's Magna Charta, all 
awhich is undeniably true; why- then 1 pofitivery affirm, 
that ſhe's a"'tyrant, and ought not to be obty'd in her arbi- 
trary injunctions. #71 | 
Vou ll be furpriz'd, Madam, without queſtion, to hear 
that I am plagu'd with ſuch inteſtine war within me; and 
rhaps, having never heard till now, that the head and 
* can be of two different factions, you may queſtion 
the ſincerity of this relation. But, Madam, I once more 
aſſure you *tis true; and what will more amaze you, this 
beart of mine became your ſlave chiefly through the 
wicked inſinuations and counſels of my head, which was 
- eternally telling it how gentle and good - condition'd a 
miſtreſs you were, and by that means engag'd it to part 
with its liberty. But after it had once prevail'd with my 
= heart'to ſurrender up-its freedom to you, like a ma- 
Iicious traitor as it is, it refus'd to follow its directions, 
8 3 that it would always continue free, leſt it might 
lieve it 'ow'd you any manner of ſervice; and to give 
you à proof of it, poſitively refus'd to write the Love- 
Letter you demanded of me. Pardon, me therefore, Ma- 
dam, if I cannot obey you upon this occaſion; and be aſ- 
ſur'd that my heart utterly diſproves this obſtinacy of my 
head, condemns its rebellion, and will diſpute the glory 
of being intirely yours, with the proudef# heart in the 
univerſe. 
And now, Madam, may I be ſo bold as to afk you 
e. opinion of this letter? Is it not a nonparelle in its 
ind? And is it poſſible to write any thing more extrava- 
gant? I dare not pretend to determine beforehand how 
you will reliſh it; but if *tis ſo happy as to contribute the 
leaſt to your diverſion, I ſhall be infinitely pleafed with 
my performance, fince to ſatisfy you is the greateſt ſatis- 
factjon that can be to, | 


n 
- 


Your moſt Faithful 


and Obedient Servant. 
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To Madam de L—— 


A Billet written one Morning when the Author had takm 
Phyfick. * 


Know you are in town, and am impatient to ſee you ; 
and yet, as my ill ſtars will have it, cannot ſatisfy this 
impatience. What vexes me moſt is, that I am/aſham'd 
to acquaint you with the reaſon. All I dare tell you at 
preſent is, that it is an abſolute, incontroulable rea/or, 
which I am forc'd to ſubmit to in ſpite of my teeth ; 
and if I went about to contredid it, I ſhould find myſelf 
in the wickedeſt di/order imaginable. Thus I am con- 
ſtrain'd to obey this havghty tyrant, who, to be free with 

a, 

; 


fo tmperiouſly ſummons me to dance attendance after 
that he has made me lay down my pen half a ſcore 
times at leaſt, while I have been writing this ſhort epiſtle. 
But J hope his reign will not laſt above two hours longer, 
that ſo ſeon as I bave din'd, I may do myſelf the honour 
b wait upon you, and tell you in perſon. with what zeal. 
am . 


Yours, &c. 


To CAL 1874. 
Upon ſeeing ber bathe herſelf in a River. 


Wu Madam, all your tricks and artifices are 
to no purpoſe. Laſt night my good fortune led 
me to the happy place where you were bathing yourſelf; 
and though I ſaw a ſight infinitely finer than that of 
Diana naked as ſhe'was born, yet Acteon's cruel deſtiny 
did not attend me. But, Madam, if I might aſk you 
a civil queſtion, why ſhould. you take ſo much pains 
to conceal your beauties? Upon my word now, I ſaw 
nothing like a ſhameful part about you; or if I did, 
it was only the thighs, and ſomething elſe of your ſiſter 
and couſin, which ought to be . to appear in 

your 
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your preſence. The firſt doctrine I rais'd from my 
text was, that thoſe very members you gave yourlelf ſo 
much trouble to hide, are not a jot inferior to what you 
expoſe to common ſight; from whence I drew this in- 
ference, that there are a thouſand pretty women in the 
world that have more reaſon to hide cheir faces, than you 
have to hide your Had you lived in that hap- 
py time, when the good folks of Syracuſe dedicatec a 
temple to the fair-buttock'd Venus, your ladyſhip had 
certainly been Guddeſs of the place, every one would have 
brought his offering to you, and ſaluted your plump po- 
fteriors, according to the ceremony there obſerv'd. Par- 
don me, Madam, this quotation is too juſt and natural 


to deſerve your cenfure. As | never beheld any thing 


in all my life ſo charming as I beheld you laſt evening, 
I want expreſſions to tell you how much I am enflaved 
by your beauty. If I were now in my poetick. vein, 
I ſhould proclaim to all the world, that the red-bair'd 
chariotter of the day, meaning the Sun, quitted the 
ocean laſt evening, where he uſes to ſolace himſelf in the 
arms of his beloved Th-tis, to ſport away the night in 
that fortunate river where Caliſta was bathing herſelf. 
Heavens ! how often was it in my thoughts to plunge 


head. foremoſt into the water after you, and try the ad- 
venture of the nymph Se/macis! Bat, Madam, as theſe 
were the firſt emotions of my paſſions, ſo they are ex- 


cuſable, becauſe the wiſeſt philoſopher upon earth is not 
maſter of them. The next moment I made ſome ſober 
reffections upon this deſign, and muſt own, I was terribly 
afraid of you, although you were naked and diſarm'd, 
and carried not that unmerciful fly-flap about you, with 
which you us'd to correct the inſolences of my hand, when 
it preſumes to touch your bubbies, or examine the fringe 
of your petticoat. After all, Madam, -*tis more for your 
advantage than you are aware of, that I jaw you laſt even- 
ing; for whenever you act the reſerved, I muſt own you 
carry treaſures about you that deſerve to be well-look'd 
after, and not expoſed to unſanctified eyes. Having ſeen 
the beauties of your body, I cannot but approve the ſe- 
verity of your ſoul; therefore you need not quarrel with 
me forpreſuming to ſee you, ſince it turns ſo much to your 


advantage, oF 
A Billet 


yon” Tok 1 
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A Billet from Car1sTA to the Author. 


She is angry with him for not knowing her at a Ma/- 


querade. 


V OU are a man of the leaſt gallantry that ever was 


known. I am inform'd, that a lady in a maſque, 


and who, notwithitanding her diſguiſe, ſeem'd to be well 
ſhaped enough, took you aſide yeſterday from your com- 
' pany, and ſaid a hundred obliging things to you, to all 


which you reply'd ſo coldly and dully, that fhe went 


away very iJ}-/atisfied with you. This lady had an indif- 


ferent good opinion of your wit before, and had the charity 


to think you might act your part tolerably well in a fro- 
lick of this nature; but. you have moſt effectually unde- 
ceiv'd her. As this lady's ſentiments are always the ſame 
with mine, don't come to tell me any more ſtories of your 
prowe/;, for I ſhall certainly ſend you back to the lad) 


in 
the maſque. F 


The Author's AN SWE R. 


3 5 a 
ID EFORE I received your billet, I was told that 


D you were at the fine maſquerade laſt night; nay, 
that you were the very perſon with whom ] diſcourſed 
ſo long. But why ſhould you think it ſtrange that I did 
not know you, you that never ſpoke four kind: words to 
me in all your life, and then entertain'd me with fo much 
ſeeming tenderneſs ? In ſhort, your ſoul was infinitely more 
diſgais'd than your face, ſo that had your maſque been 
off, I ſhould never have been able to know you through 
ſo much fondneſs and good-nature. I ſhould have ſworn 
that my very eyes deceived me, and that it was not Ca- 
lifta that ralke'd wth me. Since I was taken up with theſe 

oughts, judge ye whether all the ſoft expreſſions and 
careſſes of a ſtranger were like to operate with me, and 
whether I was in a humour to begin an amour with a per- 
fon who ſeem'd to have ſome wicked deſigns upon your 


property. 
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property. Thus you could not but obſerve with what 
indifference I entertained you; ſo, that, my dear Caliſta, 


inſtead of complaining of me, I think you ought to com- 
mend my fidelity, and from thence conclude, that you 


have no rival to apprehend. 


Letters to GENMTLIM ER and LADIES. 


To Mrs. Elizabeth Handy, my Lady 


_ Gentlewoman. 


INCE you have promiſed me to confder me for 
8 drawing your picture, and to be juſter than your mi- 
ſtreſs, who has not as yet paid me a farthing for drawing 
hers, and a thouſand other ſervices I have done her in 
my time ; I am willing to gratity your deſire, and paint 
you with all the little art I am maſter of. At the ſame 
time I may without vanity affirm, that your picture will 
be a truer and more finiſhed piece than hers, ſince you, 
don't expect I ſhould flatter you; for which reaſon you 
muſt not take it ill of me, if I tell you without farther 
ceremony, that you are not handſome. Should I uſe this 
freedom with your miſtreſs, though I have the truth ne- 
ver ſo much on my ſide, ſhe would call me all the vile 
names under the ſun; but I know J am talking to you, 
whom I fear 4% than her, by the ſame token I love you a 
great deal better. 

Once more then I muſt tell thee, my deareſt Bezzy, that 
thou are not handſome ; but then, I defy the devil him- 
ſelf to ſay, thou art deform'd. No, no, my dear child, 
thou haſt a ſmiling, roguy air, and a certain Je ne ſcay 
guoy, which our fineſt ladies are often without, and ſets 
all the ſprings of nature in motion as often as I think on't. 
Thy complexion is brown, and none of the cleareſt. Thy 
eye-brows are as black as a coal, and by the aſſiſtance of 
art, wonderfully becoming. Thy noe is a little turned 


up, 


w 
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up, Which is an infallible ſign, dear rogue, that thou art 
a lover of the Mathematicks. Thy mouth is ſomewhat 
of the largeſt ; but then to make thee amends, it is ſo 
much more proper for a man's tongue to wanton in. Thy 
teeth are as regular as the palifade before thy lady's par- 
Jour, and as white as ivory. Thou haſt the daintieſt 
ſmacking /zps in the univerſe, that would invite a hermit 
to ftign and ſeal upon them. Thy hair, which reaches 
down to the waſte, and is of a lovely black, gives no 
little addition to thy other charms. ' As for thy bub- 


bies, dear child, they are none of the whiteſt, but they 


are plump and fleſhy, and rife and fall ſo prettily, that I 
am fark mad to have the preſſing of them. Were bub- 
bies to be bought and ſold for ungodly pelf, thou mighteſt 
ſafely boaſt, that thou art richer than thy lady. As for 
thy he, I may venture to ſay without flattery, it is fine 
and delicate. Thy /egs are fo ſtraight and well-propor- 
tion'd, and thy Feet ſteal in and out ſo prettily under thy 
tticoats, that I long to be better acquainted with them. 

f thou hadſt deſign d I ſhould have painted thy other 
parts, thou oughteit to have Gexwn them me; for between 
friends, thou ſhouldſt conceal nothing from us painters ; 
and I don't queſtion but that thy picture would have been 
ten times more compleat, had I drawn thee fark naked. 
However, I have ſeen enough to convince me, that thou 
art a moſt delicious morſel of iniquity ; and unleſs the 


planets deceive me, I dare ſwear thy inclinations are not 


averſe to the 7%. Thus, my dear child, I have drawn 
part of thy picture, by which a man, that has but once 
had a fight of thee, may eafily know thee again: But 


now I am preparing to ſhew thee ſome of my maſter- 


ſtrokes, to ſatisfy thee I am no bungler at my trade, but 


can tell how to draw people after the life. Not to make 


thee vain, nature has been wonderfully indulgent to thee ; 
thou canſt ſet off thy perſon with a little expence, and 
appear in an ordinary ſtuf more advantageouſly, than any 
of our fliff-rump'd counteſſes in their ſilks and ſattins. 
In the point of dreſſing, thy fancy is the moſt ert hodiæ in 
the world: Envy itſelf could never charge thee with put- 
ting one pin out of its due place; nay, even thy very 
negligence has charms, and becomes thee. As for thy 


pretty 
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pretty little Inger, nothing in nature comes amiſs to 
them, they are perfectly ſkill'd in all the myſteries of em- 
broidery, they can ſtitch and ſew, cut birds and beaſts, 
and the whole hiſtory of the creation in paper, raiſe for- 
tifications in paſte, and a thouſand other curioſities. Thou 
haſt more wit than would ſet up a dozen waiting-gentle- 


| women, and canſt ſee as far into a mill-ftone, as the oldeſt 


match-maker in town: Thou canſt diſcover a hun- 
dred things,” which no body elſe would have taken no- 
tice of; nay, I have obſerv'd more than once, that thou 
knowelt the intention of -people, let them take never ſo 
much care to conceal it. I'll defy all the waiting-wo- 
men in the univerſe to ſhew ſo much meekneſs of ſpirit 
as thou doſt, or ſo virtuous a diſpoſition to bring an in- 


trigue to a happy concluſion. ' It is true indeed, that in 


relation to thy wicked lady, this talent of thine has hi- 
therto been #n/acce/5ful ; but if thou continueſt much 
longer about her perſon, 1 den't doubt but fome of thy 
ſtratagems will take effect. Thou haſt an amorous inch- 
nation, as I hinted to thee above; and I am damnably 
miſtaken, if thou canſt live a day, without -engaging in 


ſome new amour: But then, Child, thy love is 2e, tis 


built upon no ſordid principles of lucre: it propoſes no- 
thing to itſelf, but the eat and relief of mankind, and 
always ſoars above thy condition. But let thy lovers be 
of what quality they will, thou knoweſt how to make 
them obſerve their due diffance, and govern them like a 
true miſtreſs. Thou haſt dexterity enough to manage a 
laudable commerce with five or ſix gallants at once; for, 
to thy eternal praiſe. be it ſaid, neler a woman in the 
world is deeper read in all the refinements of gallantry 


than thyſelf. Thou knoweſt how to beſtow thy favours 


with diſcretion, to employ ſometimes compaſſion, and 
ſometimes diſdain; to act the fond and the indifferent, 
according as the various diſpoſition of the ſcene requires 
it; in ſhort, to make a proper uſe of thy looks and ſighs. 
Thou canſt dart a favourable glance at one, whilſt thou 
ſqueezeſt the other by the hand; and talk tenderly to a 
third, while thou tread'ſt upon the toes of the fourth ; 


and manage affairs ſo diſcreetly, as to make none of them 


#:/pair ; Not that thou art ſo willing a it neither, as to 
22 | let 
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let every blockhead get up and ride for. aſking: Faith, 
child, I'll ſay that for thee, thou waſt always a reſpec. 
ter of merit, and would'ſt vouch ſafe thy Fr ienaſbip to none 
but thoſe. that deferv'd it. If any young fellow falls 
roughly upon thee, in one of his  amorous fits, thou 
knoweſt how to humble his inſolence, without tearing 
his ruffles, or playing the fury with. his hair. Should 
thy miſtreſs ſurprize thee conferring, notes with a friend 
in a corner, or in a poſture that would give offence in 
another, thou art not a jot diſcompoſed for the matter; 
but knoweſt ſo well how to perſonate the innocent, that 
it is impoſſible to find the leaſt cauſe of quarrelling with 
thee. Upon all ſuch occaſions, thou haſt a thouſand ex- 
cuſes ready cut and dry'd for the purpoſe; and thy wit 
never diſplays itſelf ſo ſignally, as in theſe rencounters, 
which would utterly. dumfound a perſon of leſs aſſurance. 
Beſides, Betty, to give thee, thy due, thy ſoul is neither 
infected with jealouſy nor envy ; thou art no enemy to 
the divertiſements of others, but takeſt as much delight 
to procure, as to receive them thyſelf, and art never in 
thy kingdom, but when thou art holding the door. 
When thou ſeeſt two lovers under any unhappy circum- 
ſtances, thou knowelt how to inſiuate thyſelf into their 
confidence with addreſs, and art raviſhed to find any op- 
portunity to contribute to their pleaſures. After all, thou 
art generous to a miracle, — not at all influenced by 
intereſt; thou preferr'ſt an honeſt fellow's hearty affection 
to the purſe of a wealthy coxcomb; and didſt never in 
all thy life * low, as to value that glittering traſh, 
call'd money. Nay, child, I dare engage ſor the, that 
did thy abilities come up to thy will, thou would'ſt give 
inſtead of taking the pence, and allow thoſe that had 
a ſhare. in thy affections, a noble ſhare of thy fortune. 
And, Betty, tis this virtuous principle, that makes thy 
lovers ſtick ſo cloſe to thee: As thou art infinitely more 
generous, and witty, than all the ſervant- maids in Chri//cn- 
dam put together, ſo one may juſtly conclude, that thou 
haſt none of their vices or imperſections. Thou doſt not 
trouble thy head to find out, and afterwards proclaim 
the faults of thy miſtreſs; thou raiſeſt no idle /qzab- 
bles about the wages or gettings of thy fellow - ſervants g 
an 
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and as *tis thy chief defire to converſe with people face 
to face, thou can't not endure to ſpeak ill of them be- 
hind their backs: So much for thy morals. Now to give 
ſome ſpecimen of thy intellectual parts; thou  can'ſt 
nicely diſtinguiſh between fulſome love, and love dreſs'd 
up in clean'metaphors, and haſt inform'd thy judgment, 
by reading Romances and other good books, that talk 
fedlingly and judiciouſly of theſe affairs : "Tis true, that 
ſo many ſhining qualities make thee as much envy'd by 
the maids and footmen, as thou art admir'd by the 
maſters and miſtreſſes. In*ſhort, my dear child, thou 
art the heroine of waiting; women, and glory of thy 
function; and I make not the leaſt queſtion, but that 


one of theſe days we ſhall all of us ſee ſome notable 


adventure befall thee, that will convince the world, 
that thou waſt deſcended of illuſtrious parentage. 

Thus, my charming Betty, I have endeavoured to 
draw your picture, which, I hope, will give you ſuch 
fatisfaction, that you won't . * to pay me for't in 
the ſame coin that you promis'd me, Who am, 


Your moſt humble admirer. ; 
Upon a Harlet in St. James's, that hanged ber- 
ſelf for an Iriſn Captain, and was unluckily 
cus down by her Maid. EL 


| A* old acquaintance of mine came to my lodgings 


| this morning, and accoſted me after this manner, 
Harry, cries. he, there's the ſtrangeſt accident has hap- 
pened yonder, near Covent-Garden, that ever you heard, 
and prithee, try if you can gueſs it. Why, ſays I to 
him, I have no extraordinary hand at this ſport.; but 
if *tis ſo very ſtrange, and the ſcene near Covent-Garden, 
as you ſay, let me ſee: Has the talking parrot in Ru/- 
Jel-ftireet foretold the down-fall of the French king? No. 
Now I talk of a parrot ; when doctor Burgeſi preach- 
ed laſt, did he make no body laugh? No. A whore 
proter'd a retaining fee at Reuſe's, and deny'd it? 
No. A city-reformer ſurpriz'd between a pair of red- 
Vor. III. * hair'd 


— 
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| 
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tal? nay, love him to that degree, as to venture fire 
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hair'd trumpets at the Hor/e-/ooe? No. A new play 
talk'd of at Mills, and no exception made to it? Ne, 
Sir. Thus No was the word ſtill. At laſt, ſays my 
friend, in his old leering way, to put you out of your 
pain, a certain harlot in St. James's . has run 
away from her lodgings, carry'd off all her effects in 
her pocket handkerchief, I ſuppoſe, and —— Why, is 
that ſo firange ? No, 20, but hear me with reverence 
and attention. decently 9 herſelf yeſterday 
morning between the hours of twelve and one, pre- 
ciſely, ——— the true comrcal hour for hanging, ſays 
I to him, as I hope to be ſav'd, but prithee Fack,, for 
what Why, what ſhould ſhe hang herſelf for but 
Lowe, ſaid he very gravely ——— The devil ſhe did, 
ſays I again : Thou may'ſ as well tell me, a foot-ſol- 
dier would dye a martyr for ſmall beer, a true ſtateſ- 


man for his country's intereſt, or a city-apprentice 


for Suffolk cheeſe ——— Why, truly, Sir, you may 
make merry as long as you pleaſe, ſays he, but tis 
even ſo as I tell you, and her name Why, that 
is what I long to know —— Don't interrupt me 
then, *tis the famous Mrs. C —— Well peace light on 
her ſoul, twas glariouſy done But you have not 
heard all, ſays he, ſhe had not hung a full minute, when 
alas, to ſte the great uncertainty of human affairs! Her 
maid, the duce take me, if my heart did not leap 


up to my very mouth at the bare mention of her 


name, hearing a noiſe above, run up ſtairs, and un- 


luckihy cut her down: and a chirurgeon, with a pox 


to him, made a ſhift to bring her to herſelf, and re- 
cover'd her. And thus, continued he, ſhaking his head 
in a ſorrowful manner, they have between em ſpoil'd 
one of the beſt jeſts in Chriſtendom. 

This is the exact relation my friend me of 
this affair. Now to do thee ju/tice, thou art the 
only harlot fince the creation, I believe, that ever had 
it put into her head by the devil, to fall a ſacrifice 
to love. Who cou'd have imagin'd that a woman of 
thy free communicative ſpirit, ſhou'd fix her affection, 
which was diſtributed before to all mankind in common, 
to Jews as well as Gentiles, upon one tranſitory mor- 


and 
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and brimſtone for his ſake. | This is ſo monſtrous and 
ſurprizing, that I much doubt me, my dear child, it 
portends ſome unlucky revolution to Europe, the down- 

al of the proteſtant religion in the Palatinate, the uni- 
verſal monarchy of France, the unkinging of his p0- 

;/þ majeſty, or the beating of prince Eugene out of Ita- 
55 Had'ſt thou adminiſtred a little Neapolitan conſo- 

ation to thy Hybernian for his infidelity, thou had'ſt 
We upon him in thy own way and pro- 
feſſion; but to hang thyſelf for a faithleſs wretch, was 
ſo wrong a ſtep in politicis, that I can't imagine how - 
thou cou dſt fall upon it! Alas, thy buſineſs is living, and 
not dying; or, if thou muſt 3 reſolve upon the lat- 
ter, thou oughteſt to die in thy own element, I mean, of 
love's active diſtemper, and even of that, no where under 
a garret. Money is a whore's religion, love is downright 
ſuperſtition : Now, why ſhould one of thy function, in 
this atheiſtical age too, die for an error, when our very 
parſons won't do it for the Truth ? | 

But, my dear, I only ſay this by way of raillery ; for 
between friends, I ſo heartily approve of thy virtuous 
reſolution, that I am almoſt y to hang myſelf for 
its miſcarriage. - | 
Bleſs me! what wou'd I have given to have, been in 

thy chamber, when this glorious ſcene was tranſac- 
ting there; but, heaven be prais'd, I have a tolerable 
good fancy of my own, with whoſe aſſiſtance I can make 
a ſhift to gueſs pretty well how it was. I imagine then, 
I ſee thee taking ſome half a ſcore melancholy turns 
about thy room, with a noble diſtraction, and heroick 
wildneſs in thy looks, like queen Dido a little before ſhe 
aſcended the funeral pile. Methinks I hear the 


e po 
out a volly of hearty ejaculations a__ thy falſe PE 
00 


lant then down with thy 1 g-glals, ——— 
then out with the cords then faſten them to the ſtaple, 
then mount the fatal Joznt-/ool, — then take 


the fatal leap, ha, ha, ha, it makes me ready to dye 
with the conceit, and then ſwing, 


- 


With an air and a face, 


And a ſhape and a grace, 


K 2 ; * 
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as the ſong has it, like a e in a bell- rope, but 
ſo prettily and decently, that I muſt needs ſay for thee, 

with the knoe ſo nicely plac'd under thy right ear, thy 

mouth ſo merrily diſtorted, and the humidity of thy na- 

ture ſo plenteouſly ſtreaming down upon the floor, that, 

tor my part, I would rather have beheld this ſight, than 

any of the Roman triumphs, and ſooner ſeen thee dang- 

ling under the rope, than a thouſand Lady Mary's ſhew- 

ing their agility por it. To 

Faith, my dear child, to be ſerious with thee, I wou'd 

not have had thee cut down for a million, and a mil- 

lion, thou knoweſt, is a pretty round ſum, as times go. 

In the firſt place, had thy noble deſign taken effect, thou 

woud'it have been immortaliz'd in all the zewws-papers 

about town, and thy phiz moſt curiouſly engrav'd in 

wood, by honeſt John Overton, to adorn the walls of 
every coffee-houſe in Drury- lane. The poor fiſter-hood 

of Wild-fireet would have quoted thy name with as 

much veneration, as the boys in Cheap-/ide talk of the 

London apprentice, that kilPd his brace of lions, and 

kept the anniverſary of thy ſuſpenſion more religiouſly 

than the good people of Vhite-friers do that of their 

martyr, Captain Winter. Then there would have been 

halt a ſcore mournful odes made upon thee, that's cer- 

tain, ſung moſt harmoniouſly at Holborn-bars and Fleer- 

ditch The ballad-women wou'd have cry'd, Here's a 

new and true ballad of a miſs of the town, that hanged 
herſelf in Great Queen-ſtreet. Then ſome of the ſtan- 
ders- by wou'd have aſk'd, For what? For what? Why, 

becauſe ſhe had; perhaps, cries one of them, been over- 

work'd in Bridewell; or becauſe ſhe had falPn into 

the hands of juſtice Perry, cries another; or was ſtript 

of her only petticoat, by an unmerciful drawer, fays a 
third; or an unkind ſpark gave her a ſmall token of 
his affection, cnes a fourth, and left her not a farthing 

to get rid on't. Thus the mob would have bandied 
their opinions about thee, and at laſt the ballad- woman 

clear'd all, by telling them, In truth, you are miftaken, 
ſoe bang d herjelf for Lowe. Upon this, there wou'd 

bave been ſuch ſhouting and clapping of hands, ſuch 
hollowing and huzzaing, that the whole town wou'd 
have rung with the noiſe. Nay, who knows, but the 
a ci ty- 
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cCity-poet, in a few years, would have brought thee 
into Smithfield, where thou wouldeſt ſoon have over- 
"topped Jephtba's daughter and Baiemar's ghoſt ? or laſt- 
ly, who can tell, but thou mighteſt have been preferred 
to the almanack, and a new ra commenced from thy 
lorious /u/pen/ion ? Well, it makes me ſtark mad, my 
> creature, to think that thou haſt loſt all theſe advan- 
tages and honours, theſe trophies and epitaphs, through 
the over officious folly of thy maid. Prithee, let me 
conjure thee to turn her away for my ſake, or rather for 
thy own; for why ſhouldſt thou keep a filly flut in thy 
ſervice, that has robbed thee of immortality ? | 


To Mr. Briſcoe in Covent-Garden. 
An 4 of a Journey to Exon. 
April 8, 1760: 
S we have one good-qualit in our /ex beyond 


what yours can boaſt of, that is, ſeldom to make 
a promiſe, but with a deſign to keep it; I have there- 
fore been careful to let you ſee I cannot eaſily torget 
any thing, which ſo great an obligation as my word 
hath engaged me to remember: And as there was no- 
thing needful but a bare remembrance of my promiſe 
to induce me to preſerve it; ſo I hope on your part 
there will be nothing more required to render what 
I have ſent you acceptable, than a willingneſs to receive 
it. I confeſs I have given you but a rude account of 
my journey, every part juſt ſcribbled over with - as 
much freedom as *twas acted, wanting leiſure to put it 
in any other than a looſe morning-dreſs ; not queſtion- 
ing but it may pleaſe you as well without the formalities 
of ſtyle, as a pretty woman” without ſtays may ſome of 
your acquaintance. | | 8 
In the firſt place, I ſhall give you a rough draught 
of thoſe diſcording mortals our company was compos'd 
of in the ſtage-coach, wiz, a barriſter at - law, an ar- 
torney's clerk, a Corniſh juſtice, a taylor, and a walet 
to a parliament-man that would be; but ſome diſpute 
K 3 ariſing 
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eriſing in the election, prevents me fixing his title: 
I hat had I been travelling in a Dutch ſcout, or a Grave/- 
end Tilt-Boat, I could not have been treated with leſs 
manners, or teaz'd with more 1mpertinence. 

The juftice, notwithſtanding the government's care 
for the reformation .of vice, was as drunk as a Dutch 
_—_ before he engages, and for the firſt day talked 
of nothing but fox-hounds, March-beer, warrants, 
-whipping-poſts, and vagabonds, hollowing as laudably in 
every interval of his nonſenſe, as if he had been riding 
three-quarter ſpeed at the very heels of his beagles, lar- 
ding his other qualifications now and then with a ſcrap 
of an old hunting-ſong, with a Hey down, bd down, &fc. 
which gave me good reaſon to ſuſpect he had been much 
more converſant with Robin Hood”s ballads, than with 
. Keeble's Statutes, underſtanding the latter, I believe, as 

much as a German jugler does necromancy, or a lord- mayor 
ftate-policy. Te 3 

The /imbs of the lat were much diſturb'd at his 
bawling, for I conceive they love no body's noiſe but 
their own. They deſir'd him to fleep ; but he cry'd, 
Zounds, I wir't hp, I din't care a s for pour an- 
ger, I'm a juſtice of peace, and worth thirty thouſand 
pounds, and am the bead-man where I live; and, ,by 
G—4d, if you come to Lancthon, PI give you a glaſs of 
the bet March beer you eher drank in your life: But 
T7 will make a noiſe if I pleaſe. I was in hopes of 
ſeeing lago and juſtice fall together by the ears; but at 
laſt jnſtice flept, and the /aw got the better by ſurvi- 
ving it. 2% 

The taylor, had 0 ſeen him, you would have ſworn 
he had been broke by the Jubilee Beaus, for he had the 
lines of faith in his face, and his clothes bore the marks 
of poverty ; he complained very much of his zrufting - 
I find *tis a common calamity, and ruins more families 
than the Royal-cak Lottery. | 

The valet perſonated his maſter to a tittle, and was 
1 arrogant and noiſy as e'er a Country Squire in Eng- 

nd. 

Now, if I were to be hang' d, I can't tell who had 
moſt manners of all theſe : The Lawyer ſlept N 

mo 
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moſt part of the way, I ſuppoſe the better to ruminate 
on the cauſes he had in hand. The Clerk was as im- 
pertinent as a midwife at a goſſiping, and I as dull as 
an old woman at a funeral. They aiPd not to eat and 
drink heartily upon the road, nor to make me club to 
the reckoning: Juſfice and Law were both of a fide 
in that particular; and the Court of Equity being very 
chargeable, I choſe to ſubmit upon any terms, rather 
than feek for remedy. | oh 
After the fatigue of four days, which might ſerve 
for a reaſonable penance for all the fins I ever com- 
mitted in my life, I arriv'd at Exon, where we met 
the Judges entering the town in as much triumph as 
ever Ce/ar did Rome after a victory; the high-ſberiff 
rode in as much ſtate as a colonel of the City Train d- 
Bands, and much in the ſame order, only the Serif 
march'd in 'the rear of his army, and the other in the 
front. The next day being Sunday, call'd by the na- 
tives of this country Maze-Sunday, (and indeed not 
without ſ\-me reaſon, for the people look'd as if they 
were pallied) I was wak'd by the tremendous ſound 
of a 8 I ͤimagin'd ſome monſter was to be 
ſeen, and looking out at my window, I ſaw ſeveral 
forts; the firſt were Mrs. Sheriff and her Huſband, (for 
women rule in this climate, and therefore I give her 
the preheminence) in a triumphant chariot, (erected on 
bp: 204 for that occaſion) with Dzc& and Doll crowdin 
to fee their Worfhips, as if it had been his Czar: 
Majeſty. The cuſtom, it ſeems, is to conduct them in 
this manner to the moſt magnificent church of the 
place, where we will leave them to their ſeveral eja- 
culations. Iam ; | 


Your obliged Servant, 


_ You know Who. 
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The ANSWER. By Mr. Brown,” 


MADAM, April 12, 1700, 
Received your letter, and am glad to find by it that 
you have got that by making a ſmall journey to 

Exeter, for which other people are forc'd to croſs the 
Alps, and beat the hoof to Rome, I mean the remiſſion of 
your fins, which you think you have made a reaſon- 
able atonement for, by ſuffering ſo much from the 
impertinence of the Corniſb juſtice, and the two limbs of 
the /aw. EDTA 

But, Madam, don't flatter yourſelf, or think that 

your chalk will be ſo eaſily wiped out. You-have been 
à great ſinner in your time, and four days penance in 
a ſtage-coach will hardly atone for the fins you have 
committed: And becauſe we are too apt to be over- 
favourable to ourſelves, give me leave, Madam, to 
awaken your conſcience out of this dangerous ſtate of 
ſecurity, by laying before you ſome of the many fins 
you are accountable for. 

._  Imprimis, Here are people in town that charge you 
with murders numberleſs ; and unleſs you heartily repent 
of them, and 538 to commit no more, I find but 
little hopes of yon. Yes, Madam, you are charged 
with murder, with this horrid aggravation too on your 
fide, that whereas other aſſaſſins only murder their 
enemies, or ſuch as they ſuſpe& to be fo, you make 
no ſcruple to kill your lovers, that throw themſelves at 
your feet, and would purchaſe a ſingle ſmile from you 
at 2 ſeven years ſervice, | 

In the next place, you are accus'd of 2hef?r, Set your 

hand to your heart, Madam, and do but conſider how 
many of thoſe valuable commodities you have ftolen in 
your time, yet never had the conſcience to reſtore them 
to their right owners. What makes the crime worſe in 
you, you have added /acril:ge to theft, and ſtole away 
peoples hearts at church in the time of divine ſervice, 
and in the ſight of Mes and Aaron. 

You'll] tell me, perhaps, that this is no zhzft ; and that 


if men will put their hearts upon you, how can you help 
at ? 
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it? But, Madam, ſome people gave them you who 
had no right to diſpoſe. of them, as I could inſtance in 
a thouſand married men that figh'd for you; and, ac- 
cording to the ancient proverb, the receiver 1s as bad as 
the zh:ef, for they ſtole em from their wives, to beſtow 
'em upon you. | | rt 

Thirdly and laſily, Madam, you have not only your 
own firs, but thoſe of other people to anſwer for. 
How many women have you made guilty of the Horria 
fin of detraction, and tell a thouſand malicious ſtories of 
you, only becauſe you were handſomer than they? How 
many men have you made guilty of perjury, and tempted 
them to forſake their former worws, to ſacrifice em to you? 

Thus, Madam, I have made bold to lay ſome of your 
fins before you. Should I undertake to ſend you a full 
catalogue of them, I ſhould have as fine a time on't as 
the commiſſioners that are to inſpect publick accounts: 
Therefore never think that your Exeter journey has com- 
pounded for them. I would adviſe you, this Hey year 
Jubilee, to turn your face towards Rome: but, alas! 
you'd ſpoil the devotion of all the pilgrims there, that, 
according to our laſt advices, are above a hundred tbou- 
ſand ſtrong. In ſhort, Madam, I don't know what courſe 
to adviſe you to; only don't ſtay long in the counuy, 
for that would be to treſpaſs againit a poſitive text, and 
to put your candle under a buſhel, Come to town as 
ſoon as you can, and begin to make reſtitution in the 
place where you have done the moſt miſchief, 

You deſire in my anſwer I ſhould tranſmit you ſome 
news. I aſſure you, Madam, there is not enough ſtir- 
ring about town to fill the laſt half column of the aveetly | 
papers, without a tedious repetition of the ſame fulſome 
ſtuff; That the City News-hounds fit as huſh over their 
Coffee as ſo many Engliſhmen in a tavern, when the 
drawer has brought the reckoning. But however, for 
once, I will ſtrain a point to oblige you. 85 
Notwithſtanding the late war in Flanders, and the 
preſent year of Jubilee, have rid the nation of abun- 
dance of fools, yet tnaves are every term as thick in 
W:ftminſter-hall, and cuckolds every day as numerous 
upon CH ange, as if they had ſtill without loſs preſerved 


their ancient number. 
4 Poetaſters 
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Poetaſlers are grown as numerous in this town. as 
Duack-dodtors or Stack-jobbers; and every one fo applies 
bhimſelf to the ffage, that the White-Friers printers are 
guite beggar'd for want of ballads: Yet wit, L obſerve, 


Is as ſcarce as twas in the time of Feffrey Chaucer, when 


a diſtich of verſes were worth a page of proſe, and a 
ſong with a Fa- la- la chorus was much more liften'd to 
than a ſermon. 

Diſcretion in married women is here grown as ſcarce. as 
modeſty in maids . They ſo forward their daughters by 
their own fooliſh talk and example, that the pretty mi/5 
at /even, inſtead of a rattle, A of nothing but a 5 
band; and the young lady at eleven is as ripe in her 
thoughts, and as pert in her behaviour, as if her edu- 
cation had been at the famous Mrs. C——'s near Red- 
lion Square, inſtead of a Dancing-ſchool.. 

I know, Madam, ſome of this news muſt ſeem ſtrange 
to a woman of your virtue ; but the more ſurprizing, 

enerally the more acceptable, eſpecially if it be true; 
or which reaſon J ſent it to you, to ſupply the ſcarcity. 
of ſuch as might have been more welcome, and there- 
fore beg your acceptance of it in the room of better, from, 


MADAM, 
Your Humble Servant.. 


To his Miſtreſs. 
Upon ſeeing his Rival go into her Ledgings:. 


Was dreſs'd, and juſt going to make you a ſmall viſit 
laſt evening, when I unluckily ſaw a coach ſtop at 
your door, a gallant bolt into the houſe, the ſaſhes 
drawn down by truſty Rachel, and all appearances of 
buſineſs going forward. This made me immediately 
drop my deſign ; for as I would not. willingly be hin- 
der d in one of my own ' intrigues, ſo I am too good a 
Chriſtian to interrupt any friend of yours in his. Could 
\ T but expreſs to you how uneaſy I paſs'd the evening, 
and what racking thoughts poſſeſſed me all night, as 


hard- 
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hard-hearted as you are, I dare ſwear you would pity 
me. All the while I toſs'd and tumbled in my bed, I 
fanſy'd my happier rival revelPd in your arms, ſurfeited 
on your lips, lay expiring upon your breaſts, and 
but I dare truſt myſelf no longer with ſuch ſtabbing ideas. 
In ſhort, I am upon the brink of deſpair, and you have 
no other way left to cure my jealouſy, but by impoſing 
upon my underſtanding, and telling me that all I ſaw was 
a perfect illuſion; perſwade me the gallant was the 
fellow that furniſhes you with ſmall-coal ; that the coach ' 
was a bandbox with your linen in't; the two hor/es a 
brace of elephants, juſt marching for May-Fair Tell 
me truſty Rachel was drinking ' burnt brandy with a 
couple of tinder-box criers, at the next Red-lazrice, tho? 
I ſaw her draw down the parlour ſaſhes about fix. TO 
conclude, invent any thing, ay any thing, ſwear any 

thing, tho? it be never ſo Jeu : So you give it me but 
under your hand, *twill be the beſt of cordials to | 


T he deſpeiring 
AMINTAS. 


To his Miſtreſs. 
He defires her to freal him a kind Glance oat of a Window. 


MADAM, 


HAT have I done to diſoblige you, that you 
ſhould keep me fo long in darkneſs ? In plain 
Engliſh, why have I not ſeen you ſhine out of the ſaſh 
this morning, ſince you know I compute the day not 
from the ſuws riſing, but your appearing at the window? 
"Tis now exactly ten, yet/tis as dark in my hemiſphere, 
meaning my room, as. if twere midnight; and all for 
want of your divine eyes to enlighten it. You'll hardly 
believe me, upon my faith tis true, I am forc'd to uſe a 
candle to write theſe few lines to you : Therefore, tho? 
it were only to ſave me the expence of candles, which 
the maid with tears in her eyes told me are nſen'a full 
penny in the pound, ſince the declaring of the war, peep 
out of the <wadev, and give light and comfort to 


> of OY 
— 


4 
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To his Miſtreſs. © © 
Upon calling her a Hypecrite. 
MADAM, . 
* O U quarrelFd with me laſt night for calling you 
a hypocrite ;, by the ſame token 1 promiſed to re- 
tract my words the next time I did myſelſ the honour to 
write to-you. I would willingly oblige you all I can; 
but having conſider'd the matter ſeriouſſy on my pil- 
low, my conſcience: tells me you are a downright po- 
crite: And, Madam, I find there's no going. againſt 
one's conſcience. © Hund eib 
To be a. hypocrite, is to be one thing in reality, and 
another in appearance: Now, Madam, let us examine, 
v ether you will not come within the pale of this defi- 
nition? To ſee the charming innocence of your looks, 
one would be apt to ſwear you never intended or exe- 
cuted any miſchief with them; and yet you have more 
bloodſhed, they ſay, to anſwer for, than the French king. 
Then your eye: are the greateſt Hypocrites in nature; he 
that obſerves the languiſhing ſoftneſs of them, would 
conclude they only warm'd us by their beams, whereas 
the ſun in Africa does not ſcorch more violently. Your 
cheeks are adorn'd with ſo delicious a rea, that half the 
world imagmes you are painted, whereas you wholly 
owe it to the indulgence of nature. And laſtly, as for 
your converſation, nothing is ſo eaſ/ and free, yet no- 
thing ſeems ſo artificial and ſtudied. | | 
On the other hand, Madam, your humble Servant 1s 
perfectly the rever ꝰ of what he appears to be. You'd: 
take him for a wavering, inconſtant fellow, and ſo does 
the generality of your ſex, that regulate their judgment 
of him by 4p$carancts; but to my certain knowledge, 
he's the fnceref lover upon earth. Pis true, he ſcems 
to proffer his heart to a thoaſand other women; yet 
take my word fort, he only deſigns it for you. If ſome- 
times he acts the indifferent, and tells you he cares not 
a farthing for you, don't believe him; for then his paſ- 
ſion is at cke higheſt, and he could readily die for 955 
us, 


9.4 141 
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Thus, Madam, tis plain we are both of us hypacrites, 
tho of a different ſpecies. What will you ſay to my 
prepeſal then, of bringing both our noble qualiſications 
into one common ſtock? for perhaps ſomething very 
ſincere may be the reſult of it.. 


To Madam de B. 


Upon her being angry avith him for telling her that his 
sul had left him to go and inhabit with her. 


OR heaven's fake, Madam, what have I done to 
you, to 1 you into ſo cruel a paſſion ? Was it 
then ſo unpardonable a crime in me, to tell your lady- 
ſhip that my ſoul had quitted its old tenement, to take 
up its quarters with you? For my part, I cannot ſee 
wherein it ſhould ſo mightily diſpleaſe you. If you be- 
lieve nothing of the matter, why then ſhould you be ſo 
offended at it? And if tis true, that this vagabond of 
a ſoul has left me for you, take it to yourſelf in God's 
name, and don't ſend it back to its old maſter, that has 
now no title to it; for ever ſince the frolick has taken it 
to loiter about you, it comes ſo ſeldom home, that I 
haye no time to puniſh it for deſerting me. Perhaps you 
may: think this adventure without example: But, I can 
aſſure you, tis not ſo new as your ladyſhip imagines, 
If ever you had read Pliny, he would have informed 
ou that the ſoul of one Hermotimus us'd to abdicate his 
body as often as the whimſey took it, in order to divert 
itſelf more agreeably elſewhere, as it ſaw occaſion ; 
and then when the frolick was ſpent, would come home 
civilly to its old habitation, and tell Hermotimus what 
fine things it had obſerv'd abroad. This was a won- 
derful pretty way of travelling, for one to run over the 
lord knows how many leagues, without the leaſt fatigue, 
or being expos'd to any ot thoſe inconveniences that uſe 
to incommode other travellers. But, Madam, there's 
a ſenſible difference in the caſe between Hermotimus and 
me; for that worthy gentleman's body, all the while 
his ſoul was abſent from it, lay as cold and immoveable 
as a ſtone; but, for my part, I eat and drin, and ayes | 
an 
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and laugh, while my ſoul is taken up near your perſon. 
By this, Madam, you may ſee that you have wrought 
a miracle upon me much more conſiderable than any in 
Pliny ; though, under the roſe, that ingenious Roman 
was no niggard of his prodigies, when once his hand 
was in. Iam : | 

Yours, &c. 


To Madam 


To acquaint her that he bad the geod fortune to eſeape 
a double Scowring, viz. Death and Marriage. 


INCE I have been deprived of the happineſs of 
ſeeing you, I had like to have done two of the 
fooliſheſt things, which a man in his ſober ſenſes can 
Mbly be gulty of, if tis in his power to avoid them: 
mean, Madam, I had like to have gone the way of 
all fleſh, in a mortal and matrimonial ſenſe; or, in 
plainer Eagliſb, either to have been interr'd in a church- 
yard, or undone at the church-altar. To ſet me right 
in your good opinion, *tis but convenient I ſhould in- 
form you, Madam, that neither of theſe was of my own 
ſeeking; but that a burning fever threatned to ſend me, 
zolens wolens, to the grave, and my good-natur'd parents 
to condemn me to a vife. However, heaven be prais'd, 
I have made a ſhift to avoid both theſe bleflings ; and 
ſince you have been always, pleas'd to expreſs ſome con- 
cern for my welfare, I am vain enough to believe *twill 
be ſome ſatisfaction to you to learn how I eſcap'd them. 
My fever had brought me to a very low condition, 
ſo that I expected every moment when I ſhould take a 
leap in the dark; for which reaſon L was willing to clear 
my debts before I parted, and if I had ftolen any thing 
from any of my neighbours, honeſtly to reſtore it, that 
E might not be imbarraſs'd in my journey to the other 
world. Immeguately I remember'd that I had read in 
ſome of our Ca/u/ts (perhaps it was St. Auſtin, but I 
won't be poſitive) that to ſteal, was nothing elſe but to 
take away ſomething that i to our neighbour, 
without his conſent: Upon which account remembring 


that I had ſtolen certain valuable goods from your pretty 
couſin 
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couſin Belinda, without her leave, my poor conſcience 


flew in my face, and acted the part of a fury, This 
conſideration, in ſhort, fo terribly alarm'd me, that tis 
impoſſible to tell you what agonies I lay under; ſo that 
being fully reſolv'd to make reſtitution of all that very 
moment, T aſk'd my confeſſor, a grave ancient pillar of 
the church, whether he would give himſelf the trouble 
to take into his cuſtody a few things I had ftolen from 
a certain perſon, and deliver them to their proper owner? 
The old gentleman, overjoy'd to find ſo pions a diſpo- 
fition in me, made anſwer that he would do it with all 
his heart. Upon this I gave him a little purſe, which 
L wore about my neck in nature of arelick-caje, wherein 
he found a lady's picture in miniature, three red ribbons, 
and a locket of hair. When my venerable ſpark faw 
this, Come, come, cries he, zf you have been guilty of no 
other theft, uc er trouble yourſelf about the matter : This 
is a peccadillo, a mere trifle, and, my life for yours, will 
never riſe in judgment againſt you. Ay, but father, ſaid 
I to him, this is nothing to what follows, for 1 have ſtole 
ſomething of a thouſand times greater value than this. 
How, my dear child, ſaid he, twirling up his whiſkers 
moſt judiciouſly, and what can that be ? *Tis, anſwer d 
I, what Both the Indies cannci purchaſe ; tis what would 
pay the greateſt monarch's ranſom upon earth, and 1 

beg. you to reſtore it with the other things. That you may: 
be ſure of, young man, reply'd our Scruple-drawer; for 


» 
- 


evhat ſays one of the brighteſt luminaries of the Latin church? 


Non tollitur peccatum, niſi reſtituatur ablatum. 
Which, for your Ladyſhip's edification, I thus tranſ ate: 


F you reſtore not what you ſtale, 
Id Nick auzl/l burn you to à coal. 


With that, in ſpite of my weakneſs, I jump'd out of 
bed, took old Ecclefiafticus by the beard, and gave him 
ten or a dozen hearty buſſes, and deſir d him to reſtore 
them to your couſin Belinda. Altho' my relations, that 
Rood round my bed, were in tears to ſee me fo near m 


all exit, yet they could not forbear laughing at .» 54 
culous 
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eulous a ſcene; nay, even the good father himſelf loſt 
all his gravy, to find me troubled with fo merry a re- 
morſe of conſcience. However, to compoſe my afflicted 
ſpirit, he promis'd, in verbo ſacerdotis, that both the 
purſe and the kiffes ſhould be faithfully reftor'd to their 
right owner. When they had given me ſatisfaction in 
this important point, I gave one of my brothers a vill 
J had made a little before, and intreated him, that if 
He had any kindneſs for me, he would take care to ſee 
two articles of it perform'd: The firſt was, to bury 
the box wherein I preſerve your letters in the ſame coffin 
with myſelf ; and the ſecond, to go to /Zmika, aſk 
her for my heart, and deliver it to Madam, to 
whom it rightfully belongs. I likewiſe bethought myſelf 
of ſome ſmall matters I had ſtolen from Caliſa, and 
accordingly communicated theſe ſcruples to my honeſt 
confeſſor. But after I had given him a full account of 
the whole affair, he fairly told me, that fince I had made 
ſo many fruitleſs journtes for her ſake, danc'd ſo many 
hours attendance after her, thrown away ſo many ſighs, 
and been at the expence of ſo many tears upon her ac- 
count, I had honeſtly deſerved a better reward than a 
patch- box, a tooth-picker, and a ſmall ear-ring amounted 
to, and therefore need not diſquiet myſelf upon that 
ſcore. Thus you ſee, Madam, what a world of care 
I took to diſcharge my conſcience, that I might troop 
off like a good Chriſtian. But as it happened, I might 
have ſav'd myſelf the trouble of making all this prepa- 
ration, for heaven contented itielf to {:e me put all in 
readineſs for this unwelcome voyage, without carrying 
matters any farther. In ſhort, my fever abated, and 
I began to perceive ſome ſmall glimpſe of a recovery. 
"Twas at this critical juncture when my relations, in- 
tending, I ſuppoſe, to take their advantage of my weak- 
neſs, which had not as yet wholly left me, propos'd 
a match to me; and J, to convince you that I was not 
yet fally-recover'd, in ſome manner conſented to their 
propoſal : But no ſooner did I find myſelf in fan uo, 
that is, re-eſtabliſhed in perfect health of mind and body, 
but I took care to eſcape the Ecclefraftical trap they hal 
laid for me, and made the beſt of my way to Paris, 
wieze I am at preſent, but, cannot tell you to what 
Place 


* 
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lace I ſhall remove next. However, this I know, 
* that let my deſtiny carry me to what part of the 
world it pleaſes, I ſhall inviolably preſerve that friendſhip 
which I have ſworn to you ; and that nothing can give 
me greater ſatisfaction, than to find by your — that 
you maintain the ſame for me, who am, 


MADAM, 
Tour moſt obliged, 
Meft obedient Servant. 


* 


Paris. 


To CALITISsTA: 


To tell her what cruel Deſigns his deſpair had thrown 
bim upon. | | 

W HEN I parted from you yeſterday, I left you 

| with a full reſolution to murder myſelf, that I 

Maga have the honour of prong you once in my life, 

and free you, as you are pleas'd to expreſs yourſelf, 

from a troubleſome perſecutor. But hitherto I haye not 

put my deſign in execution, as having not been able to 

determine what ſort of death to pitch upon, At firſt I 
had an inclination to imitate the late Ce/adon, of amo- 

Tous memory, and plunge headlong into the river; but 

then I was afraid leſt the water would carry me to the 

banks as well as him, and the compaſſionate nymphs 
fave me in ſpite of my teeth. Then the fancy took me 

in the head to go and decently hang myſelf before your 
door, and copy the example of Ipbis, who is the firlt - 

lover upon record that brought a halter into reputation : 
But J conſider'd upon ſecond thoughts that it would 
eternally reflect upon your family, ſhould I make a gal- 
lows of your door; and beſides, Hanging is a ſcurvy fort 
of death, to which I have had an averfien from my 
cradle. In the next place, Ithought of poz/oning myſelf, 
but ſoon laid it aſide, believing that poiſon was no more 

able to diſpatch me than Mithridates in the days of yore, 

finceI had made it in a manner familiar to me, by __ 
0 
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ſo long accuſtom'd to it; for mind me, Madam, having 
fed ſo many years upon fear, deſpair, and melancholy, 
which are the rankeſt and moſt violent poiſons in nature, 
and all this without any prejudice to my perſon, I think I 
may ſafely conclude, that I may venture now to take a 
fmall doſe of ar/enich or antimony, and yet do myſelf no 
harm. After this, I bethought myſelf, that to pierce 
my heart with a dagger, was as pretty an expedient as 
a man in my circumitances could with ; but when I re- 
fleted that Lucretia had ended her days with a piece of 
cold iron, I ſoon abandon'd my della ; for why the 
pla ue ſhould I pitch upon that fort of death which a 
; fm woman formerly choſe, who died out of madneſs 
for having committed that very action which it makes 
me ſtark mad that I have never been ſo fortunate as to 
commit? And therefore ſince my deſpair proceeded 
not from the fame motive as that of the indiſcreet Lu- 
cretia, what reaſon had I to chuſe the ſame deſtiny ? 
In ſhort, I ſpent the whole night in conſidering of this 
affair, but could come to no final reſolution. Now, 
Madam, I would not have you think that the. fear of 
dying has hinder'd me all this while; no, tis the man- 
ner of doing it, which has given me all my uneaſineſs; 
for to unload my conſcience to you all at once, fince 
I have found ſo many plagues and croſſes in my life, 
I would, by my good-will, taſte a little pleaſure at m 
death. And this, Madam, I might expect to find, 
could TI put a certain thought that has fuddenly come 
into my head in execution; which is, my faireſt crea- 
ture, to die between thy arms, to expire upon thy 
boſom, to be ſtifled with thy kiſſes, and ſmother'd wi 
thy embraces. I am very well fatisfy'd, before I have 
made the experiment, that there 1s nothing of that 
Horror in that ſort of death as there is in drowning, 
hanging, and the Hike. Oblige me therefore ſo far, 
as to let me die in this manner; for fince you are re- 


ſolv'd upon my death, what fi fie it whether it be 
given me with pain or pleaſure 


LS © 
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A Billet from a Lady. 


Wherein ſbe defires him to help her to a Song foe had 
; for gotten. 


Remember, that yeſterday towards the evening, I 
| heard a ſonnet or madrigal, I cannot tell you which 
of the two it was, repeated to me by I don't know who, 
or where; but this I remember full well, that it was 
one of the prettieſt fancies I ever heard in all my life. 
This treacherous memory of mine has unhappily loſt 
it; by the fame token, I have puzzled my brain to no 

ſe all this morning, in hopes to recover it. Pri- 
thee favour me ſo far, as to try whether you -can re- 
trieve it in yours, for I ſhall have occaſion to ſhew it in 
a certain company to night, where it will be very ac- 
ceptable. I can give you no other marks to know it 
by, but that it talks of Cupid's having been of ſeveral 
trades; but what thoſe trades were, the lord of Oxford 
knows for me, and concludes with this line, or ſome- 
thing like it, ' 


Where he ftops one hole, he leaves a ſcore in the room. 


If your memory can't help you to it, I expect your 
muſe ſhould ſupply the defekt of it, and ſend me before 
evening either the ſong I have forgotten, or one of 
your own upon the ſame ſubject, full as good as the 
other. Fare vel. | 5 


The ANSWER. 
MADAM, f 
T Have not the leaſt idea of the madrigal or ſonnet 
you write to me for, and indeed how ſhould I? My 
memory can't help me to't ; for to the beſt of my re- 
membrance, it was never intruſted with it. As for 
my muſe, I have taken a great deal of pains with her to 


Put her in a good humour, and perſuade her to compl 
with your commands: Beſides that, ſhe hates nothing ſo 
| much 
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much as to write with compulſion ; ſhe told me very 
bluntly, that ſhelay under no obligation to pay the debts 
of your memory, or to gratify a lady's demands, that 
could forget 172 piece of poetry ſo eaſily. Vou muſt 
own, Madam, that ſhe had ſome reaſon for what ſhe 
ſaid ; for fince you have loſt fo charming a ſong, as this 
laſt appears to have been by your concern for it, how 
can it be imagined, that you ſhould take any care to pre- 

ſerve ſuch fooliſh words as mine ? At firſt indeed I was 
of her opinion ; but upon fecond thoughts both alter'd 
my own mind and hers alſo, by repreſenting to her, that 
you cou'd not oblige her more effectually than by for- 
== her verſes, fince, at the ſame time, you wou'd 

et her blind fide. 

Before J part with your ladyſhip, I cannot but remind 
you of your accuſing me in your laſt, with being the 
moſt faithle/s lover upon earth. A hideous charge 
were it true; but heaven be praiſed, *twill give me no 

t trouble to juſtify myſell tho* in making this juſti- 
cation, I ſhall be forc'd to advance a certain doctrine, 
which is not commonly receiv'd: I am perſwaded, Ma- 
dam, that there can be no greater fide/ity in the world, 
than to ſhew it to ſeveral people at the /ame time. When 
a man has promis'd it but to one miſtreſs, he needs no 
mighty ſtock of it to keep his word with her. But when 
he vows fidelity to ſome ten or twelve Bona Roba's at 
once, he ought, in my opinion, to be plentifully furniſn'd 
with this precious commodity, to enable him to acquit 
himſelf of his promiſe. As for myſelf, Madam, I can 
honeſtly boaſt, that I am poſſeſſed of this happy talent, 


and am the faithfulleft man living to half a dozen mi- 
ſtreſſes at this preſent writing. | 


In all love's dominions I challenge the boy 

To ſoew ſuch a forward frank lover as 1: 

So faithful and true where my promiſe is paſt, 

At the firſt ſo ſincere, and ſo warm at the laſt. 

Imprimis, I've fworn true allegiance to Phillis ; 
Aud the ſame I have done to divine Amarillis ; 

Then to Cælia the fair I my heart did reſign ; 

Next I laid down the trifle at Iris's ſorine. 

- | Claaliſta 
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Caliſta then gently put in for the prize, 
Nor did the coy Sylvia my off ring deſpiſe. 
But now you'll enquire, can they all quarter there? 
Why, Madam, my Heart's large enough, never fear. 
There's room for my Phillis, 
And oft Amarillis: 
And Cælia the fair, | 
Who need not deſpair ; | | 
Of a good lodging there: 
With Iris, Caliſta, and Sylvia beſide, 
Yes, Madam, this oft by experience Pre try'd. | 
So large is the place, and ſo plenteous my ſtore, 
I with eaſe can provide for fix miſtreſſe more 
Nay, if you diſtruſt me, een Jend me à ſcore. 


I don't know what your ladyſhip will ſay to theſe here- - 


tical principles; but you may be fatisfy'd I firmly believe 
them, having made this confeſſion to you, not only in 
verſe, but in the fincerity of proſe, in which I beg leave 
to aſſure you, that I am with the utmoſt reſpe&t, 


Madam, 
Your moſt obedient, &c. 
To the Lady Si, 


Who defired him to draw the character of his rival. 


MADAM, 
V OV are certainly the moſt ingenious woman in the 


world at tormenting of your humble ſervants, fo 
that *tis really a great deal of pity you had-not been 
daughter or wife to one of thoſe emperors who took ſo 
much delight in inventing new puniſhments to perſecute 
the poor chriſtians, How nobly had you ſucceeded in 
that glorious employment, and what pleaſure would it 
have been to your good-natur'd daddy, or huſband; to 
ſee the fruitfulneſs of your invention ? All the tortures, 
the gibbets and racks of thoſe famous tyrants had been 
nothing but downright {port and paſtime, if compar'd to 
the torments which your fertile genius would have found 
out. Have I not ſufficient reaſon, Madam, to entertain 
this 
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this opinion of your cruelty, ſince I have found to my 
coſt, how dexterous you are in perſecuting your ſubjects? 
Is it. poſſible to devife a more emphatical puniſhment, 
than to oblige a man to write the panegyrick of his rival? 
And yet you have impos'd this cruel neceflity upon me. 
Since Adonis has the good fortune, I won't ſay the merit, 
to appear lovely in your eyes, you muſt een lay your 
commands upon me todraw him as ſuch, and charge me 
not to let envy or jealouſy have the leaſt hand in his pic- 
ture: Nay, what is more, you expect I ſhould flatter his 
defects, and ſet off his good qualities. This, as I take it, 
is what you require me to do, in order to pleaſe you; 
but, Madam, is at poſſible I ſhould pleaſe you and myſelf 
at the ſame time ? I need not inform you ſure, what a 
mortification ãt is to praiſe one's rival even for his perfec- 
tions? What muſt 3t E then, to be forc'd to tell lies in his 
favour ? Do you believe, that becauſe you are charm'd 
with his merits, I muſt be fo too? Or, becauſe you have 
been pleaſed to make him your idol, that I muſt /all 
down and worſhip him in my turn? I appeal now to your 
ladyſhip, whether you did not give me a juſt provoca- 
tion to compare you to thoſe ancient tyrants that perſe- 
cuted the poor claiians, becanſe they would not adore 
falſe deities ; for don't you exerciſe the ſame injuſtice 
againſt me ? But this 15 nothing, you are my ſovereign ; 
and tho? it goes never ſo much againſt the grain, I mult 
obey ; neither ſhall I ſcruple to ſacrifice my own plea- 
ſures, that I may promote yours. For this reaſon, I 
will immediately take my pencil in hand, to draw the 
picture of your beloved Adonis, and uſe all jmaginable 
precaution, that neither envy nor jealouſy ſhall be con- 
cerned in tempering the colours. - 

Adonis is well ſhap'd, and of a reaſonable ſtature. 
Tis true, ſome people think him ſomewhat of the /oxu- 
_ eſt ; but what of all that? *Tis rather an advantage than 
any prejudice to him, ſince no man can call him a great 
coxcomb, without giving himſelf the lie. His hair is of 
a fine flaxen colour, and curls moſt deliciouſly, ſo that he 
may boaſt without vanity, of having a fine head. is 
a downright calumny to ſay his head is none of his own ; 
for I am intimately acquainted with the barber that ſold 
ham his perriwig, who has told me a hundred times, (7 

ike 
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like a noble gentleman, he gave him five guineas more 

than it was worth. His head: ſtands between his two 
ſhoulders, exactly like that of other mortals upon a pe- 
deſtal, which in truth, is ſomewhat of the ſhorteſt ; — 
then to make him amends, nature has ſupply'd in thick- 
neſs what it wants in length. His complexion is as fair 
a8 a lily, and indeed twere next to a miracle were it 
otherwiſe ; for to my certain knowledge he owes the de- 

vil and all for coſmeticks and waſhes ; ſcrubs and lathers 
bis phyz moſt unmercifully, and beſtows ſome half a 
dozen of waſhballs upon it every morning. His eyes are 

blue and rolling; tis true they are ſome what heavy and 

dull; but then tis to be confider'd they are only fo in 
your preſence ; and what wonder 1s it, Madam, if when 
the /ux_ ſhines in its meridian brightneſs, the lefler fars 

diſappear ? His eye-brows are fair, but over large and 
ſomewhat Saracen like ; I mean when the tweezers have 

not play'd their part ; for which reaſon, I wonderat the 
impudence of his enemies, who pretend that he has an 
effeminate face. Whether nature was in a liberal vein, 

when ſhe beſtow'd a head of hair upon him, I cannot 
reſolve you, as not being able to judge of it through 

his perriwig ; but this I am aſſur'd of, that ſhe ſhew'd 
herſelf extremely frugal when ſhe gave bim a beard ; I 
ſay, Madam, extremely frugal ; for had ſhe given him 
one hair leſs, ſhe had ruin'd his beard to all intents and 
purpoſes. But bleſſed be the faſhion, which extends 
its empire over our beards, as well as our habits ; Adonis 
has juſt enough for his preſent occaſion. His noſe is not 
to be played upon, becauſe tis ſomewhat of the ſhor- 
teſt, which may be the phyſical reaſon, perhaps, why 
he does not ſmell things at a diſtance. His cheeks are 
rudiy and ſanguine, and indeed well they may bluſh to 
be placed ſo near a mouth that ſpeaks nothing but 
abſurdities. In ſhort, the turn of his face ſeems to 
promiſe no mighty ſtock of intellectuals ; but who knows 
bot kis foul is an arrant hypocrite, and conceals itſelf 
on purpoſe to ſurprize all the world, when it makes its 
frf! appearance? As for the qualities of his body, tis 
certain he poſſeſſes them to advantage: He is a profound 
critick in his cloaths ; and tho? he duly employs half a 


{core hour's every n.orning before his toilet and — 
| 2 
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glaſs, yet it cannot be pretended that he beſtows them to 
no purpoſe. He dances to perfection, ſo that one may 
wich juſtice ſay of him, that if he has no mercury in his 
brains, he has enough in his Heels. He makes a good 
figure on horſeback, I cannot deny it, who the laſt time 
I had the honour of your company, receiv'd an unlucky 
fall from my horſe, which he afterwards mounted before 
you, and —_—— with an extraordinary good grace. I 
remember 1t full as well as if it were but E how 
plentifully you laugh'd at my misfortune, and what migh- 
commendations you beſtowed upon his horſemanſhip. 
But, Caliſta, the miracle is not ſo great as you imagine; 
for there is always a ſtrange ſort of ſympathy between 
beaſts, and that, 8 might occaſion the good intel- 
ligence between the hre and Adonis. As for his courage, 
I have _—_ to except againſt it; he is not afraid of 
ſhewing his face in the feld, and I believe wou'd not 
ſcruple to hazard his life for a trifle, becauſe he 
knows very well, that in doing fo, he hazards a thing 
of no very great importance. Re is liberal eyen to pro- 
fuſion, and mags away his' money hke dirt ; but *tis 
among his ſongſters and fiddlers ; becauſe they compli- 
ment him with the title of his excellence. He is Few 
in his diſcourſe, and has nothing of the diſſembler in 
him; but, Caliſta, thoſe that always 7 gr what they 
think, don't always think what they peak. He is no 
liar, and all that know him will do him the juſtice 
to clear him from that imputation ; for there wants a 
at deal of ait and memory to qualify a man for that 
calling. As for wit, his adverſaries give out, that he 
has little or none ; but I am ready to take up the cudgels 
in his defence, for I think he has given a convincing, 
and indeed an undeniable proof of his wit in lowing 
you. But to this, the others reply, that he loves you 
meerly becauſe he was feld you were amiable, and only 
ſuffers himſelf to be — down the ſtream with your 
other admirers. Tis true, his judgment was never 
lih'd by education; he has no more reliſh for learn- 
ing than a horſe, and is a perfect ſtranger to all the 
ſciences : But, what is equally happy for him, he ima- 
ines he knows them all, and ſomething more : And as 
— conſiſts in one's thinking himſelf happy, fo 


4 perhaps 
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rhaps zit and good /en/e may conſiſt in one's think- 
wg himſelf auitty. If this inference holds good, no man 
ever poſſeſs'd it in ſo eminent a degree as Adonis, ſince 
no man ever had a better opinion of his own merit. At 
the ſame time, Caliſta, we muſt own that you have 
Fenn contributed to fix this error in him, by heap- 
ing your favoùrs ſo profuſely upon him ; and that tis par- 
donable in a man to deceive himſelf, after he has decei- 
ved a woman of your wit. As for his devotion, tis 
agreed on all hands that it muſt needs be very great; for 
he never fails of ſhewing his fine perſon at church when 
you are there, which is as much as to ſay, he goes thi- 
ther very often. He is as di/creet as a man in his con- 
dition well can be, and to be ſure, boaſts not of favours - 

he never received from you. In his ordinary converſa- 
tion he pleaſes not one in a million; but what ſignifies 
that, ſince he is ſo happy as to pleaſe you, and you alone 
are all the world to Pin. One cannot ſay, . without 
groſly flattering him, that he rallies agreeably ; but the 
reaſon is, becauſe all raillery is downright ſlander; and 
ſlander furely is below a gentleman of his extraordinary 
worth. He tells his ftonies with a very ill grace, and 
teazes all thoſe people to death whom he defigns to di- 
vert with them; but tell me, after all, what mighty 
honour is it for a man to be a good ſtory- teller, in plain 
Fngliſs, a good buffoon ? ws 

nd now, Caliſta, I have finiſhed the picture of your 

dear Adonis, as well as I was able. I'm afraid you'll 
not think it N ſo charming as the original; but 

I find myſelf obliged in confcience to inform you, that 
hw is a moſt decentful painter, upon which account tis 
not ſafe always to believe the repreſentations of ſo known 
a flatterer. craps too my gealou/y, whatever care 1 
took to hinder it from having any hand in this affair, has 
not ſeconded your intention. Well, be it ſo then: 
However, I dare aſſure you, Calla, that my jealonſy is 
much more juſt than your love, and better knows. how 
to draw pictures after the life. Lam, 


Madan, Your ni obedient aſſel, fee. 


"JDT. Ik | L LE neas 


| Zneas Sylvius's Letters: And his Satire 
on the WoMEN of the Town. 


A Letter of ENEAS SYLVIUS, who 
as afterwards Pope Pius II. to bis Father, 
about a Baſtard Son whom be ſent to bim. 


bn 


En. Sylv. Oper. p. 513. edit. Bail. 

O U ſent me word in your laſt, that you could 
not tell whether you were to rejoice or grieve 
at the late pre/ent that Providence made me of a fon. 
For my part, I ſee reaſon enough for the former, but 
not the feaſt pretence for the latter : For tell me, what 
rettier ſport 15 there, than for a man to beget his own 
kenefs ? Or what more refreſhing ſight can there be 
on this fide of heaven, than to fee one's table well 
ſtock'd with olive-branches? As for myſelf, without 
bluſhing I own to . you, that *tis an unſpeakable plea- 
fure to me, to find that I have not beſtowed my pains in 
2 barren ſoil, and I daily return my thanks to heaven 
for ſending me no cloven preſent, no gloomy ry filly 
girl, but a fine chopping luſty boy, who will help to 
Arwert you and my mother with his innocent prattle, 
Now, Sir, if you took any ſatisfaction at my birth, 
why ſhould not the cockles of your old heart dance upon 
this occaſion ? Or why ſhould you not be as well pleaſed 
to behold my picture in a grandſon ? But perhaps 
ou'll tell me, that your conſcience is ſomewhat uneaſy, 
uſe the poor child was begotten in ſin, and out of 

the pale of matrimony. If the ſhoe pinches you there, 
I muſt aſk you a few civil queſtions before we part. 
Pray, Sir, what materials was I compoſed of? As I 
take it, I am not made of ſtone or iron, or any ſuch 


. unxelent- 
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unrelenting ingredients. You begot me true fleſh and 
blood; and if I have committed any crime in making 
uſe of my parts, I'll e'en place it to your ſcore; for 
Il fwear I had all the peccant utenſils from you. In 
the next place, do but conſider how it was with your- 
ſelf at my years. You know well enough, without 
my refreſhing your memory for you, that you never 
lay under the ſcandal of a fumbler. I am your own 
lawful ſon; no blot to your family I hope: No en- 
auch, or any thing like it. Neither am T hypocrite 
enough to pretend to more ſanctity than the reſt of 
my neighbours. I frankly own I have been a treſ- 
paſſer, a vile abominable treſpaſſer in my time; but 
to my great comfort David and Solomon went the 
fame road before me: And as I am modeſt in my own 
nature, a curſe light on me if ever defire to be thought 
holier than king David, or wiſer than his ſon. If 
'tis a fin, it can fay abundance of ſhrewd things for 
itſelf: It can plead antiquity and univerſality, and 
quote the lord knows how many texts out of the 
New and Old Teftament ; and, to deal plainly with 
you, I don't believe there's one man between the 
two poles, unleſs he has a very ſcurvy confounded bo- 
dy indeed, that has not at one time or other been guilty 
of it in thought or deed. - This corruption, if it 
may be call'd a corruption of a man to employ his na- 

' tural talent, is of all countries and regions: But under 
the roſe, Sir, why ſhould copulation be treated with 
ſuch ill language as generally tis? Or why ſhould our 
caſuifts ſo turiouſly condemn it, ſince nature, that ne- 
ver does-any thing in vain, has interwoven this appe- 
tite with our very conſtitutions, and inſpired the whole 
— we ——_ NG _ to 3 their own 

ies ? But fe you'll reply, that there are cer- 
tain hmits within Ebich tas — ul, and that this ac- 
tion ought never to be dene without the church's con- 

ſent. Well, for once, let us take it for granted that a 
man ought never to get up and ride without the prieſt'a 
benediction: But how does this mend the matter? Was 
there never any ſin, do you think, committed within 
the matrimonial ſheets ? I hope, old gentleman, you'll 
not advance ſuch falſe ——— that is. * 

- 5 | 
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fix'd rales too for our gating and drinking; but what 
man in a thouſand is ſuch a ſlaviſſi coxcomb_ as to he 
confin'd to them? Some whining grave raſcals may 
tell you they were never guilty of fin, and demurel 
wipe their mouths after they have ſaid it, but I hate al} 
liars; and ſince I carry human iufirmities about me, 
ſcorn to conceal or deny them: So much for this point; 
But becauſe you ſeem to diſtruſt that other people have 
had a finger in the pye, and would fain be- ſatisfied 
whether the child really belongs to me! or no, pray 
Sir, be pleaſed to take this ſhort hiſtory of the whole 
affair. I had been envoy at S“ raſburg ſome two years, 
and, as it happened, had no great bufineſs upon my 
hands, when a woman newly arrived from Englant, 
who had youth and beauty enough to pleaſe a nicer 
palate than mine, chanced to come to the fame in 
where lodged: She ſpoke the 7zaliar tongue perfeRtly 
well, and I had a long converſation with her in that 
language, which was ſo much the more entertaining 
to me, becauſe I ſo little expected ti meet one that 
underſtood 7alian in thoſe parts of the world. Ih 
mort, what with her wit and beauty, ſhe gain'd an 
abſolute. aſcendant over my heart; fo that as often 2 
I beheld her; I could not help thinking on the famom 
Cleapatrag who, chiefly with the gaiety and charms 
of her diſcourſe; made fuch à pair of affes of Fuliu 
Cſur ard Mark Anthony. Thought I to myſelf, who 
can blame ſuch an inconfidefable diminutive fellow 2 
J am for doing what the moſt illuſtrious heroes of 
antiquity have juſtiffed by their own examples? Some. 
times I ſupported myfelf by the precedent of Mo 
| ſometimes of Ari/orle, and ſometimes by famous in- 
ſtances itt the chriſtian church. To make ſhort of 
my ſtory, I was 4 in love with this Bell 
Tromantane, and attempted her with all the rhetorick 
I was maſter of. But ſhe, deaf to my vows and paſ- 
ſion, ſſighted proteſtations; ſo that for three live long 
days (an age in the chronicles of Love) T found 
had made little or no 123 in her affections. Whe- 
ther this was the effect of her virtue, her Nur, or 4/- 
tretion, I won't be poſitive, but am inclin'd to the 
latter: For as it appeared, ſhe ſtood in ſome awe 8 
El the 


 abant ia Hafard San. 2a 
the houſe, from whom fe expeced certain kind- 


neſſes. inne 41 g a 
The fatal. night now approached, and next morning 
early:ſhe was to purſue . What fears, what 
opprohen/tons 1 7 ſoul, leſt the guarry ſhould 
eſcape me? I threw.myſelt down. at her feet, embrace 
her knees, and conjur'd her not to bolt her door ; 
adding, that in the filence of the night I would fteal 
to her chamber, and gve her the laſt convictions that 
[was'her moſt devoted vaſſal. She refuſed to comply 
with my he at yrs 9 wt gave 
not the þ | 9 OL. HICCCEC , 124 27 i 
n d & upon Ke ans Meer But e ll made 
me the 4 Kam and inſiſted upon 2 virtue. Wer: 
when-all Hy was gone to , ſatd-I-to-myſel, 
ſhall. l ſee whether the lady has done as 1 8 her, 
or no? All women are riddles ; perhaps ſhe has fince 
thought better of the matter; and after A, tis no great 
i Finding all was huſh'd, 


door. Was ſhut, but not bolted; ſo in I came, ruſhg d 
into bed, and. after a little fooliſſi ſtrugling, got poſſeſſidn 
ef her body, the fruit of which night's Work was 
this>hopefu oy This. merry ſcene befell me about 
the beginning of Fe 


in two, and was delivered of the abovementioned 
babe. This account I had from her own mouth at 
Bafil, where it was my good fortune to meet with her 
again. At firſt IL thought ſhe had invented this ſtory 
on purpoſe to wheedle a ſum of money out of me, and 
gave no great heed to it: But then conſidering that the 


thing, but only put me to the expence of a few fool- 
iſh oaths, and ſo forth, which are eaſily coin'd in a 
lover's mint, I began to alter my opinion. She ated 
before upon a generous principle of love, and no in- 
direct or mercenary ends; therefore, why ſhould I now 
ſuſpect her integrity? Beſides, the time and all other 
circumſtances agreed ſo well, that I could no longer 
doubt of — told me, eſpecially it being a junc- 
ture when ſhe could expect no great matters from me. 


I grop'd my way to her chamber in the dark: The 


bruary,; and nine months after my s 
dear lovely bedfellow, . whoſe name was Betty, drop- © 


enjoyment of her at Straſburg had not coſt me a far- 
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Theſe reaſons induc'd me to believe that the child 92 
begot by the ſweat of my brows : Therefore, pray di; 
take him into your family, beſtow ſome little Gree4 and 
Latin upon the young rogue, breed him up in the fear d 
his maker, and afford him ſhelter in a garret, till hei 
big enough to find the way to his daddy; - Fareawe!]. 


. SPSSSRESPESSVBESs | 
A Satire on the Women of the Town, 


* ä . 


In 4 Letter from Fneas Sylvius, afterwark 
Pope Pius II. fo Nicolaus of Waterbury, 


Remember the other night you were complainiy 

to me, that you were engaged in the purſuit of a 
amour, and that your mind was ſo taken up, a 
| bound with thoſe _— bands, that N no long 
in power to ſet it at liberty. You owned 5 
— 2 the object of your — was neither ma, 
wife, nor widow, but a woman, who, as ſhe md 
be confeſt extremely beautiful, was yet a mercenary 
whore, that for her price would expoſe herſelf u 
every chapman. This you told me was that which 
troubled you, aſſuring me that you would willingh 
caſt off this fatal engagement, but that you were 1gno 
rant what meafures to take to regain your liberty, au 
dethrone ſo infamous a paſſion. You told me, thi 
though you had applied yourſelf to ſeveral prieſts upon! 
this head, yet none of them had diſcover'd ſuch reme-Y 
dies for the evil, as promiſed you any hopes of {uc-Þ 
ceſs. For this reaſon you ſought of me, and with the 
- mok earneſt ſollicitations preſs'd me to furniſh ſome me. 
dicine for your diſeaſe ; and that I would point you out 
the path by which you might ſurely make your eſcap 
from ſo terrible a conflagation. | _ 

| $ W 
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 I'will now comply with your deſires, and will offer 
u ſuch wholſome remedies as muſt effect the cure, 
if you will but obſerve my preſcription. - Nor ſhall I 
be. under any apprehenſion of the phyſician's foible, 
provided you will act the obedient patient with fince- 
rity q altho' I am apt to believe that the medicines which 
were preſcribed by the prieſts did by no means want their 
efficacy, if you could but have obſerved their directions; 
| but the courſe perhaps ſeemed to you too violent and 
W ſevere; for when they bid you. fly her, exchange not 
a word with her, nor ſuffer your ears to hear a word 
om of her, you imagined theſe new precepts too hard 
r 


VV. mortal man to obey. With the ſame reluctance, 
a wretch in a fever hears his cool draughts forbid ; yet 

= if he deſigns to recover, he muſt keep to his phyſician's . 
directions. Thus, my dear Vicalaus, if vou will make "I 
ard your eſcape from love, and regain your wiſh'd-for free- wh 
g. dom, prepare yourſelf to liſten to, and know the precepts 14 
*. I ſhall give you. | 1 

Know then, that you are now infected with a moſt i 

br dangerous diſtemper, and that there is no way of recover- * 
* ing your health, but by undergoing many fevers and diffi- Y 
* cult operations. For, my dear friend, every man who I 
j 


nor is in love, is fick z- nay, not only ſick, but in ſlavery, 
Ce and poſſeſs'd with a perfect madneſs, I ſpeak of un- 
Wt . lawful love; for it is a virtue, not a vice, to love God, 
Ir our parents, country, wife and children: This is the 
| full ſtate of health, not that of ſickneſs. Your caſe is 
cs very different, for you are in the purſuit of unlawful 
bia love. But tell me, what do you believe this wnlawful 
love, of which we ſpeak, is? The Ancients held him 

to be a little naked, blind boy, born of Venut and Yul- 
an can, with wings at his back, and. arrows in his hands, 
that with which. pricking and. wounding the- boſoms and 
* hearts of men and women, he infus'd into the wounds 
[ the ardour of love. Thus Virgil: 


* 
* 
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eme. 
* Now do ] know what tis that Lovk we name, ; 
ol Born among rocks, from Rhodope he came, 
1 ont w * W " Aa rn 3 
ae ot from our race has ſprung the fatal boy, 
1 Who only does our F294 ei; —— &c. 2 | 
wil L4 But 
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But this was the vain. daydream of mortal wights, 
who wandering in the miſt of ignorance could not arrive 
at the truth. Love, as Seneca has it in his tragedies, 
is nothing elſe but a certain feree and great enorgy f mind; 
a kindly heat f youth, begot by luxury and idleneſs, and 
is nur d and fuſter d up ly the eaſe and plenty of a flowiny 
Fortune. This robs a man of his underſtanding, perverts 
his whole judgment, ſtupiſies the ſenſes, and extinguiſnies 
the ſoul: For when you love a woman, your life, your 
ſoul dwells in her, and not in yourſelf. What therefore 
can be a more wretched ſtate, than not to live while you 
are alive; or to have the mere functions of life, without 
the benefit? Than to have the ſenſes without ſenſrbility? 
Than to have eyes and ſee not; and ears, and yet not 
be able to hear? A lover is transformed by an unhappy 
metamorphoſis into another manʒ che neither ſpeaks nor 
acts as he was wont to do. From hence that f Fur- 
- meno in Terence ——— Ye Gods! fays he, aubar ſort of 
diftemper is this I have got ? Are men yu 20 be ſo changed 
" by lewe, that no one can know them to be the fame" perſbns ? 
The comick poet, you find, thinks love a diſeaſe; nor 
is his ſentiment without reaſon: for Hippocrates in Ma- 
crecius calls luxury (either the mother or daaghter of 
Love a part of the moſt deſperate malady. This diſ- 


te mper is generally the companion of youth ; but it 


likewiſe vexes men of middle and old age. And by fo 
much 3s the diſeaſe both the more virulent, dangerous 
and ridiculous, by ho- much the party affected is the 

mcre eminent in knowledge or years. 
Since therefore you are taken captive by love, and 
are his vaſſal confeſs'd, know that you are fc. But 
if you are ſick, make it your endeavour to get a cure: 
For where is there any man who is "afflicted with a 
diſeaſe, who would not be cured? Certainly the greater, 
more virulent, and dangerous the diſeaſe is, by ja much 
the more earneſt is the care and deſire of the patient for 
a remedy. Ycur ſickneſs is great, let your care of your 
recovery be as great. Think, my dear friend, think 
in what a condition you are. Vou value - not yourſelf 
at all; you are not at all concerned about whatever 
may befall you ; your whole mind is fixed on your 
miſtreſs; her it is you love; ſhe is the object of your 
nightly 
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nightly ſlumbers: Of- her is your diſcourſe 3 and: ſhe it 
is that, wells up all your languiſhing ſighs; and every 
thing you do, ſerves only to renew your memory of her. 
Behold the moth peſtiferous folly, madneſs and diſeaſe in 
the world? Do you yet think that there is no need of 
ſceking,after a eure? Who, in ſuch a diſtemper as this, 
would not deſire the return of his health? ; 
But, my dear friend, theſe are the medicines neceſſary 
for your health; Which if you make uſe of, you ſhall 
again be a ſound man; but if you neglect them, your 
diſeaſe will accompany you to your grave, nor is there 
any one that gan help you. The firſt and moſt neceſſary 
ingredient is the reflection, how far you have receded 
from the precepts. of God, whom, when you ought to 
love with your whole heart, and yaur. whole ſtrength, 
ou have deyoted your paſſion to a creature, and in her 
ave you plac'd all your delight: and thus you are 
fallen into the worſhip of idols; for he that prefers a 


| creature to the Creator, is an idolater. Vou will, per- 
| haps,:deny your being an idolater, as not —_— the 


ereated to the Creator; but if you could be brought to 
peak the truth, you would, fairly confeſs, that you love 
your miſtreſs more than Gad humſelf, as indeed the effect 
will e demonſtrate: For. you: are negligent of what God 
commands, that you poſtpone and contemn; but you 
take cure to execute the cammands of your miſtreſs with 
the /utmoſt diligence; and this. very thing is to prefer 
a woman to God. Alas how great an euil is it, how 
dangerous, how deteſtable, to love a creature to that 
exceis, that in the balance with her, you value not the 
Cod that made you at all! God, when you were 
wthing, gave you a being, made you capable of know 
ing the divine ſacraments, and the path to heaven; but 


Jour miſtreſa chas . perverted you from that noble rational 


— that God had made vou, to the brute, and _ 
you through the myſteries of iniquity to the ready 

to hell. This e God, — b en 
ef mankind had by the tranſgreſſion of your firſt parents, 
laſt paradiſe, vouchſafed to be horn for vou, to be made 
man to be calcen into cuſtod x, to be ſcourg'd, diſgraꝶd, 
andi ati laſt erucif yd, and died toredeem you wirk hispreci-- 
eus blaat>Confider w hat a menſtaous ingvatiꝶidd it is, 
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what iniquity, what inhumanity, what barbarity, to relir. 
quiſh and deſert him who has done all this for you, for a2 
vile, avorthleſi woman! This is, or ought to be ſufficient 
to move you, and all other chriſtians, to quit ana 
loves, and to ſerve God atone. 
But, my friend, let me entreat you to conſider farthe 
what it is you do. You ſay your miſtreſs is beautify] 
1s Charming in your eye, nay, in reality : Do you be. 
heve ſhe will ah ways be thus beautiful and charming 
Beauty, as the tragick poet ſays, is a fle2ting good; and 
the woman that to day is fo inchanting, to-morrow may 
fright you ; her charms in a moment-are chang'd into 
deformity, and ſhe paſſes inſenſibly from an angel v 
a devil. Why are you fo very ill a huſband ? Why of 
ſo weak and fooliſſ a conduct, to barter your laſting, 
your permanent, perpetual goods, for ſuch periſhable 
commodities:? _ _ | $a 
But let us grant what you ſay, and allow that he 
form, her beauty, is admirable and ſurprizing; that i 
but a trifling advantage, a good of no value, a men 
tinſel bauble, that glares, and is without any intrinſic 
worth. Awoman's beauty, unleſs adorn'd. with ch 
ſity, is of no price; for that is the true praiſe of: 
woman, not her form or beauty. But you purſue he 
not for her chaftity ; you are not enamour'd of her wirty, 
but her /ooks : And thoſe, alas! have but a fading, 
ſnort-liv'd glory, a flower, that like a roſe bluſhes wil 
crimſon in the morning, and languiſhes and dies wid 
the evening-ſun, There is nothing more beautiful, « 
has greater charms, than virtue and honour; if you coul 
with a ſerious view look wiſely on them with the ey 
of your mind, you would confeſs them infinitely mor 
tranſporting than your miſtreſs. Not Lucifer in hi 
 morning-beams, nor Heſperus in his evening glory, hs 
half the beauty that is in virtue or honour ; which, who. 
ever forſakes for a woman, I beg you reflect, how mat 
and diſtracted he muſt be 
But, my dear friend, that I may not multiply word 
with you, the woman you doat on is not yours alone, 
but ſeveral more are admitted into her arms: Nor cu 
ber love de ſo confin'd to you, but that ſhe has ſon 
ſtill to beſtow in the careſſes of her other n 
a 


Ow. 


to be abus'd by her? But, by how much more weak, | 
incautious and imprudent you are than. thoſe men, with 


being ſubject to their deceit, againſt, which they could 


friend. I cannot imagine that the filthy pleaſure ß 
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What can you do in the crowd of her cuſtomers ? Re- 
member you'are now in the evening of your age ; that. 
you are gld, nay, on the verge of life, and almoſt within 
the harder embraces of death itſelf. Conſider, are you 
qualified for the combats cf the fair? Can you enter 
the liſts of the ſtrong and tobuit ? What ſeek you in 
that fight, where the victor falls to the ground? You 
will find it a difiicult matter for an old man to carry off 
the lady from the young. But ſuppoſe you are of 
ſtrength ſufficient to bear off the prize, when it is the 
very nature of the fight, that he that conquers is only - 
laſt ſlain. For what is a woman, but the ſpoiler of the 
young, the pillager of the middle-aged, and the death 
of the old ? The dewourer of our eftates, the deſtruction 
of our honour, the. fodder of the devil; the. gate of death, 
and the ſupplement of hell! Recolle&, my dear friend, 
what numerous have from women ſprung ? Since 
Solomon, Holofarnes, and Sampſen, were deceiv'd by 
women, do you think yourſelt ſo well. fortify'd as not 
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ſo much the more care remove yourſelf from a ſtate of 
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not defend themſelves. A woman's-linful love is of no 
value. In ſuch a woman there's no ſtability, no con- 
ſtancy.: She who ſeems fond of you to day, to-morrow 
wall be ſo of another; perhaps laugh the moment you 
have left her, with- her young gallant, at your dotage. 
What eſteem can you have for that love, which is di- 
vided into ſo many ſhares? There never. was. yet a. 
woman. found, whoſe lôve was ſo ſincere, but would 
INS: for the addreſſes, gifts, and prayers of a new 
Ver. f 7 
A woman is an imperfect animal, various, fallacious, 
ſubje& to a thouſand diſeaſcs, and a thouſand turbulent 
paſſions ; without faith, without fear, without conſtancy, . 
without piety.” I ſpeak of thoſe women who admit ob 
criminal paſhons. Theſe are never fixed and ſtable; for | 
when once they have deviated from the paths of rigbt, 
they think themſelves free to ramble as they pleaſe, and | 
ftand no longer in fear either of their huſband or their | 
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coition can now be delightful to you, who are almoſt 


exhauſted with old age. For what advantage can that 


fooliſh, naſty pleaſure bring to you, who sre old aud 


dry ? Or even to youth, tho* moiſt and not dry, ſince 
repentance treads on the heels of the fact? Is not that 
admonition, citation, or certain change, which troubles 


and vexes the mind immediately after the commiſſion of 


the fact, of ſome weight in your cotifideration.? How 


wicked is the man, that on ſo many admonitions does 


not yet give over his folly ? Who mends not on punith- 


F 


4 


- 
£ 


1 


1 


and infatuate your heart, time will dry up, blacken and 


# 


unminded. That mouth, which now "breathes 


f 
- 


ment, nor grows better by correction? WhatToes that 
_ carnal act produce, but the ruin of the fleſh ? I wiſh 
indeed nothing periſhed by it but the fleſh, and that it 
did not likewite kill the ſoul! But when the man and 
woman are in this conjunction, they ſeem to me to be 
Uke two earthen veſſels, which are rubb'd againſt one 
another till they break, and are crumbled into nothing. 


But perhaps you are not taken up with the enjoyment 


of your miſtreis's perſon, but only are pleas'd to look 


upon her, and hear her talk. But, pray tell me, what 
do her looks carry in them fo very tranſporting, but 
that you may elſewhere find ſomething as beautiful ? 
The beauty that we ought to ſeek and admire is in 
heaven, with which nothing in this world can compare; 


in thoſe is all perfection, in thefe perpetual defects; 
thoſe are perpetual, theſe frail and ſhort-liv*d; thoſe are 
xd, theſe Nec This form, which you ſo much 
admire, a fever will ſteal away; but if it be ſpar'd by 


the diſeaſe, old age will be ſure to make an end of it; 


which will render that face, fo Juicy, ſo plump and 
blooming now, in a little time plou 
rows, and drain'd up of all its*moiſture, wither'd and 


'd up with fur- 
dry'd. And thoſe fine limbs, which ſo take your eyes, 


defile with ſores and putrid ulcers, and quite transform 
into another figure, Thoſe ſprightly eyes, which now 
ſhoot ſuch killing glances, will not always do fo ; the 
time will come, when they will be nicer beamleſs fires, 
weak and dead, all dim and faded, 855 and 
all the 

e odours of the Tpicy eaſt, will dart a poiſonous 
bench, like ſtinking vaults or carrion: That * that 

| ears 


be puilty of as much levity as 
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bears itſelf up "with fuck a ftately pride, will- bend be- 


neath the weight of years, and veil the honburs of the 


head it bears now ſo lofty, im a Weak, trembling and 


crooked bow, down to the very breaſt; and all "that 


lovely body fequacious to the touch, ſo ſmely turn'd, ſo 

plump, ſo warm, ſo juicy, will become a cold, ſhtivelPd 

A e ſapleſs trunk, if her viees attend the lazy puniſh- 
m 


nt of o/d age for her follies, and other diſeaſes carry 
her not off in a more loathſome condition in her youth. 
Let theſe things ſeriouſly ſink into your mind, and 


cut off the fallacious promiſes of © hype. * Ply from her 
before ſhe flies from you : for it is much better to con- 
temn a thing than loſe it. But F am wonderfully ſur- 
a —_ to hear you talk of being wr pteas*'d with 


er melting, ſweet, charming, and meflfluous tongue, 
when ſhe ſpeaks. For what can a woman's diſcourſe'in 


itſelf have, ſweet or alluring ? What does your miſtreſs 
ſay to you? Either ſhe complains, 'grieves, threatens, 
flatters, or tells you idle tales; repeats what ſome neigh- 


bouring female did, or what her dream was; how many 


eggs her hen has laid, and of what flowers her nofegay 

is compos'd; the colour of her knots, furbeloes, flounces,. 

and all the filly whimſies of mode and*faſhion. © All the 

diſcourſe of a woman is of ſome flight, vain; fooliſh 
as 


thing or other; which, to be pe d With, a man muſt 
l | e. Sometimes ſhe tells 
you her affairs with ſome other lover; as how they tay, 


the manner they embrac'd, what gifts he gave her, what 
ſupper he treated with, and what 155 and tratifports. 
ſhe found in his arms; but, this, me 


inks, ſhould rather 


| give you pain than pleaſure. Or perhaps ſhe tells you 


ow much ſhe loves you, how ſhe prefers yo to 


all her younger admirers, how agreeable your filver 
Hairs and beard are; that your arms tremble with eager- 
neſs, not age; that the fewneſs and weakneſs of your 
' amorous efforts is the effect of dere, not impotence ; that 
"your hollow cheeks and eyes are the beds for Cupid and. 
the Graces; your toothleſs gums agreeable as the coral and 
ivory ot youth; that your cadayerous ſmell is a perfume 
of Arabia; that ſhe hates youth, is fond of age, and only 
_adnfires v; and yields only to the neceffity of her 

ale 447% A. / » wiz 4.4 SS $2 IE ds ks | 
fortune, when ſhe admits any other "in "your * 
ut 
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But this, my friend, is impoſing on your underſtanding,. 
and. is a wheedle ſo nauſeous, Nur folly itſelf can't ſure 
take a pleaſure in it; being a banter on common ſenſe, 
the cant of her profeſſion, and an abuſe to your face. 
But let the pleaſure you take in her diſcourſe be what 
it will, can you. be ſo mad, and fo far out of your ſenſes, 
as not to take more delight in the diſcourſe of ſome in- 
88 and learned man? Reflect, take a view of all 
at 1s pleaſing and comfortable in love, and then of all 
that 1s troubleſome and grievous; you'll find the former 
few, the latter ſo many, that you will agree with his opi- 
nion, who ſaid, Lowe was a little drop of honey, mix d. with 
abundance of gall, Since therefore, my friend, all loye 
(of which we talk) is vain, ſbort, bitter, and damnable, 
and ſinks a man into. moſt deplorable diſeaſes, you muſt 
take care to be deliver'd from. it. Ras Sha 
But the cure is this, that you perſwade yourſelf, and 
_ convince your mind, that love is an eil: After, which, 
avoid your miſtreſs's Syren tongue; fly idleneſs ; be al- 
ways doing ſomething ; affociate with good men, by 
_whom you may profit ; frequent no play or ſport, nor 
any feaſt or entertainment. If you have any [Res 
of your miſtreſs, throw em from you; have nothing in 
your power that ever belong'd. to her; believe her to be 
the devil's meſſenger, that woul i deſtroy your perſon 
and happineſs, Keep in your memory the benefits you 
have received from Chriſt; reflect on the celeſtial re- 
| wards of thoſe wha do well, and the infernal puniſhments. 
of thoſe who do ill. Remember, that your days are 
_ every day fewer in number, and that your laſt day is juſt 
thruſting into your company. Reflect how ridiculous 


a thing it is to be in læve, eſpecially a man of mature 
years, and paſt the inconſiderate heats of youth. Think 
of the fickle temper of women ; think of the loſs of your 
time, than which nothing is more precious; think of 
the waſte of your fortune, which is not eaſily repair'd ; 
think that the life that we live in this Anz: 76 is but ex- 
tremely ſhort, tho? ſpent in pleaſure itſelf, and that in 
the other world, which we ſeek, has no end. 
If you carefully and ſeriouſly think of theſe things, 
and make them thoroughly enter into your mind, and 
retain thoſe precepts I have given, you will ſoon * * 
| | | that 
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that love which now torments you, and will prove your- 
ſelf a man grateful to God, and worthy of heaven. b 

| _ Farewel. 


LITER XLV. Edit. Baſil. 


LEneas SHlvius, Poet Laureat and Imperial 
Secretary: To Petrus Noxetanus, Health. 


4 Perſwaſive to marry the Woman he had lain with : 


The Praiſe of Union, and Conduct of a Foreigner in 
any Prince's Court. 


Own my obligation to my good friend Campiſius, for 
1 his engaging ou to write to me ; but then pray be 
not you leſs grateful, who owe him ten times as much. 
After a tedious ſilence he got me your letter; but ſtray d 
and wander'd from your nature, he pick'd you up, and 
reſtor d you to yourfoff Who ſo agreeable, communi- 
cative, and complaiſant, 
But ſome ſtrange chagrin or other had ftolen you away, 
and loſt you in a forgetfulneſs of your friends, and an odd, 
ſullen, ill- natur'd filence : No more like the honeſt Peter 
I always. knew you, than a Carthufian is like a cavalier, 
But well fare the heart of honeſt Campiſius, who, by 
reſtoring your former ore temper, has given me new 
life. I was on my laſt legs, gal ing and piving up the 
ghoſt, for want of the cordial of your correſpondence ; 

ut this letter has ſet me up again, given me new life, 
and made me a ſound man again. is true, even this 
comfort is not without pain, the remedy is not without 
its bitter; but it is like the diſagreeable reliſh of a po- 


tion, it cures my mind while it diſguſts my taſte; for 1 i 


what diſquiets you, muſt make me uneaſy. ” But I have 


my refuge ſtill, dy giving more credit to others in your Wl 
affairs, than to yourſelf. Dęſpondence or aſſurance al- 
ways mingles in our accounts of ourſelves, according to ⁶ 
our temper. But I ſuppoſe you do like a true man of 
courage, not magnifying yourſelf, and averſe to Tra- Wl 
fonical rbodomontadoes. Thus you tell me you are poor, i 


while Campiſius aſſures me you are rich, and Caſte 
| | | cConrms 


as you in your own temper? 
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confirms his report. But you may be both in theright, 
yu may be rich in. fact, and poor in ſpirit, or you may 

e poor in opinion; or you may diſguiſe your real 
wealth under the pretence of poverty, as not avaricious 
of vain- glory, or not valuing yourſelf on riches. Per- 


haps in affluence you fix not your mind on your poſſeſ- 


ſions; or you may not be content with what you have, 
or do not make uſe of it, but that is indeed to be poor 
with a vengeance; but this you are maſter of too good 
ſenſe to be guilty of: It is the vice of fools, and cannot 
therefore be your caſe. But be it. as it will, tis nothing 
to me, to whom you are equally valuable, in poverty 
and wealth. I Iov'd you for your virtue, not bags; 
and therefore while you retain that, afluence and ne- 
8 are the ſame thing to me, my love and value are 
the ſame; whatever belongs to fortune, has no influence 
on the endowments of the mind. As for your father 
and children being on your. hands, nature and gratitude 
-oblige your care. And tho? there are, and have been 
"monſters in the world, who have broke through the 
eternal bands that tie parents and children together, and 
run to that exceſs, to deſtroy the very ſourceg of their 


being; yet nothing ſo black and infamous cancaffect you,. 


or tender the duties of nature uneafy. But dettingaheſe 
things pals, IL come. to a part, of your Letter, Wuich I 
confeſs made me do more than ſmile; for F could; not 
forbear laughing at what yousxit · about your Philmatum, 
or if you had rather have her call'd your Huli plula. 
And your two letters made me- fancy myſelf converſin 

with my old friend and acquaintance, honeſt Terence, C 

poetical, tho“ Pagan memory; for ſometimes ou ſaem'd. 
to me to be Pamphilus, ſometimes Eſchinus, and ſome- 
times Clinias. But yet I comfort myſelf, that yeur 
luck has not been ſo damnably bad in this amorous- 


affair, ſmce you have met with a girl to your heart's 


content, of a good education, tolerable qualities, agree - 
able humour, complaiſant to your temper, obſequidus 


to your will and commands, and not a termagant, 


ring you) a peal from morningetill night, and can then. 


+ damn'd xirago, that wauld fight for the breeches; and 


follow. the wicked deviges of her on inclinations, and 
lead you a life that is, Worſe than theegallies; that mould 


low 
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allow you no reſt, what betwixt ĩmportunate duns for 
conjugal duty, and new clothes. I pray thee then leave 
off this cant of poverty, and no dower, ſince 1 hope, 
my dear friend, your — > not to take her bags for 
better and for worſe, but her perſon ; ſinee you propofe 
to wed ſoft fleſh and blood, and not the glittering metal. 
As for my own part, all that I ſhould defire in a wife, 
is, that ſhe ſhould be handſome, young, and 
humour'd,. fraitfal, and conſin'd to me alone; free from 
wandering deſires, at leaſt free from rambling in action; 
tho' Lam afraid it would puaale: a logician, to ſeparate 
the deſire and the action in a woman. For when once 
a woman has got it in her head, opportunity is only 
wanting to have it ſomewhere elſe; and that is a defect 
her induſtry for her pleaſure will eaſily ſupply. But, as 
I was ſaying, all T ſhould demand ina wife is beauty, 
chaſtity, good humour, and fertility, For believe me 
myi good friend Peper, emperte ' elle 88 dit 
to my obſervations, a greut fortune ina Wife brings a 
—— inconveniences. A Weman that brings a 
Harge portion, thinks ſhe may do what ſhe pleaſes; 
ſhie Ib be drunk, proud, haughty, imperieus, impertinent, 
ſaucy; ſhe II think ſhe may make bold Withyeur bed, 
When ſne ſupports your grandeur E 
"ay any ching, When ſne furniſhes your-equipage ; fell 
ſcold when the pleaſes; and that is as often as her in- 
elinatiens ſhall lead her, by your diſquiet, to make room 
for her gallant; ſhe will have a tongue with ſuch an 
-everlaſtihg twang, that a huſband may find as math eaſe 
in a — and quiet in a paper- mill. Others are de- 
*form'd, ſickly, barren, Kad Bare a thouſand other de- 
ſects, from Which you now your deſign'd wife is Free. 
What an odd fantaſtick him is it therefore for you to 
hanker after the frothy trifle at a feaſt, when you may 
fill your belly with good ſubſtantial food? Vou like ber 
perſon, but find fauſt With her poverty; that is, you are 
pleas'd with what ſhe has, and are vex'd at what ſhe has 
not. I prithee, friend Peter, remember you have a com- 
fortable modirum, enough to make the pot boil; and 
bleſſed be Providence you have a good place, Whith 
with the tolerable management of e may turn to 
a pretty account, If feaſon will not -fatisfy you, Tet. 
example 
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example direct you: The marqueſs of Saluces pick d up 


a nut- brown laſs from tending her hogs, whom he found 
in a wood where he was hunting, and preſently marry'd 
her, to eſcape the haughty pride of a wife of quality. 
And yet this poor country girl, advanc'd to the marque ſs's 
bed, by the conduct, humility and reſignation of her hu- 
mour to her lord's, left an example toall the ladies of her 
time. What then have you now to ſcruple in your 
amour, ſince you ſind princes themſelves leading you the 
way, and ſhewing what you ſhould do for your own hap- 
pineſs? I muſt tell you, dear friend of mine, if what you 
 wtte be true, if the girl be ſo ſequacious of your hu- 


mours, agreeable to your inclination, and pleaſing to 


our relith, Iwou'd not have you defer the matter. De- 
lays are dangerous; and the liquor often palls, while you 
preach o'er your can; or your neighbour that is more 

thirſty, may drink off your glaſs. Befides, I wou'd 
have you conſider, that you have better luck than moſt 
people meet with, who defign a voyage to the iſland 
of matrimony ; you have a /ample of the commo- 
dity you deſign to buy, before you part with your 
money. You have try'd how and how, before you 
venture on matrimony : Nay, you can ſcarce: ſay, For 
better or for worſe, when you know already how mat- 
ters ſtand; and buy not a pig in @ poke, like your 
neighbours. Moſt men are cheated in the barter: For 
225 ood N 4 way their wives, before 

ey know whether are , fleſb, or red 
—.— "Tis true, "we Feng — ( — 
ng eye, a pretty pouting mouth, an artificial com- 


lexion, and the hke : But the devil on't is, that a fine 


face to a woman, is often like a fair carv'd. fign to 
a tavern, it ſerves to draw you in; but. then you find 
nothing but. ſtumm'd claret, and other diabolical mix- 
. tures. Tis like the gilding to a pill, the gold makes 
the nauſeous doſe go down, whach without it you 
wou'd keck at. Thus a gaudy outſide often ſets off 
ſecret defects: The filk embois'd mantua, and lac'd 
tticoat frequently cover crook'd or gouty legs, and 
doulſter'd ſhoulders, beſides nameleſs evils, more diſ- 
. agreeable. Paint and fine æuaſbes ſham a complexion, 
. wiych is none of their own; and thoſe bubbies, _— 
| cem 
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ſeem full and ſwelling in ſtays, fall down flabby and lank 
0 the lady's 1 5 19 * he diſguiſe thrown geddes 
monſter appears; and w ou hope to preſs a 95 
you find 0 Incubus in — ahtes" But theſe are evils 
you cannot dread in Autipbila; you know the ſnowy 
white of her body is of a piece with her face and boſom; 
you know the ſymmetry and proportion of her parts, 
the round hardneſs of her breaſts, the fulneſs of her 
thighs, the eaſy ſwelling of her belly, and all thoſe hud- 
den beauties of her perſon, that are inviſible to all beſides, 

ou know to be wonderfully and really tranſporting. 
| You have experienc'd the vigour of her embraces, en- 
dearing, active, ſprightly, acted by nature, not art, nor 
yet inſipid, languid and dull. Ves, yes, dear friend of 
mine, women commonly hide ſuch defects in an agree- 


able appearance, that after the firſt al rites are 


over, come to light, and give ſuch a di that inſtead 
of a heaven, they are a hell to-their huſbands 


all their life after. I tell you , I form my judgment 
of others by myſelf, who E and known, and 


lov'd many a bena roba, whom after enj t E could 
any * ** 


| heartily have kick'd ; and the pleaſure chaſe has 
been deftroy'd, by the difagreeableneſs of the quarry”: 
Nor were I ever ſo deſperate as to think of committing 
matrimony, would I like a wife, whom I had not been 
fo very familiar with, as to kaow her intus If in cute, 


that is, perfectly well in all her paces before-hand. Wl 


I am a true Plain-dealer, J hate to mince the matter 
with a friend. Theſe are my ſentiments. of the point, 
and theſe were wont to be yours. You us'd to — — 
that you would nat ſacriſice your liberty to any woman, 
but ſhe who ſhould have cauſe to own that ſhe was in- 
finitely oblig'd to your generoſity. Well, you have now 
found juſt ſuch a woman, according to your heart's de- 
| fire: Why the devil a'n't you happy while you may ? 
What makes you ſtumble at the gates of bliſs ? Stand 
to your principle, keep to your reſolution, or confeſs 
yourſelf weaker than a woman, and know not what you 
would have. But perhaps you'll ſay, what will the 
ople ſay of me to marry my miſtreſs (to give it the 
ofteſt word)? I ſhall be the ſubject of all the lampoons 
of the town, every diminutive wit will have a . 
e 
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Terrible þÞullbeggars indeed! as formidable as Bernie 
and Garagantun c Foh, foh ! mereſcarexcyows, to fright 
children and jack-daws. He that is afraid af hat 
Yets, ill never be eaſy or happy; he camt eat nor 
ink, nor ſleep, nor wear zus hat; nay, e can't ſo 
much as walk to pleaſe: hümſelf, but if theſe ſcandal- 
mongers take a xhim, Hap-dafh he's down in black and 
White. Iitell thee,' dear ftiend df mine, be that will 
Sovern himſelf by otker talks humours, can never be 
happy, nor eaſy, nor conſtant, nor wiſe, | nor honeſt. 
Every manãs font of his owndoimgs,:hisownthoughts, 
tas own humaurs, and every man has a right to follow 
this own thaughts and chis own humour; et äf he do, 
another over-weaning coxcomb will: find fault, and if he 
be eurs' d witch the ãtch af rhiming, will, fall upon him. 
INay, ſhauld you yield to his temper, and marry any 
ne elfe, tis a dhauſand: to one but you are lampoonꝭd 
mor marrying at all; theiage is ſo abandon' d, that virtue 
His grown a ſcandal, and at this rate vou muſt tumcknave, 
mot toſ he taken notice of. Follow: therefore your own 
anchknations; chuſe our on ꝓleaſures, make uſe of your 
ee eee ee ointi - 
_ styaurcheart, on willdſoon give ur 
5 —— If ever Ehave the . — a 
delicious country again, tocreviſit the beauteous and de- 
— of Acaſy once more, (which is all in the hands 
of fate to determine) I fhall never think my joys compleat 
tillel ſeeryon, your dear Antipbhila, your. children, ſer- 
wants, hotſes, dogs, andi the reſt of your domeſtick fur- 
niture, and paſs a delicious evening or two over a bottle 
with you. But be not, dear friend of mine, frighten'd 
at a vifit from me, as if L ſnould eat you up with a damn'd 
long hungry equipage; for, faith, I am none of thoſe 
ilueky privadees of fortune, to have ſuch a long train of 
Lazy followerscat my heels, or to hope to return to my 
teuuntry in ſuch a Fer ee And indeed 
Iſhalkbe very cwelll ſatisfied-if I- can 4oep tbe wolf from: 


he door, as the ſaying is. If I can get but mon 
:enoughto defray the expence of my journey, I l 
ink myſelf as great as the king of Pera. I thank my 
ſtars, Icam not troubled with tat damn'd „„ 
1 5 opey 
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hope, my defires are bounded with my preſent fortune; 
and if any thing elſe happen to fall into my month, it 
may be welcome, but not wiſn'd for. You defire me 
to be ſervi to ydur father, and that for your ſake, 
if I want other motives; but that motive is ſufficient, not 
only to perſwade my endeavours, but to compel them. 
But you know the prince whom I ferve'declares himſelf 
of no party; all his care and ſtudy is for union; nor is it 
fit for a fervant to deſire or urge what may be diſpleaſin 
to his maſter. - And indeed the emperor's deſires ſeem 
to me {b reaſonable and fo ſacred, that it would be a fort 
of ſacrilege to oppoſe them; and I have reaſon to hops 
that they will be no enemy to your affairs. If your good 
fortune depends on him, I am confident they Il be ſo far 
from being the worſe, that they will be inſinitely the 
better; for. then courtiers and officers grow rich and 
thrive, when #2707 is eſtabliſh'd; which, when it will be, 
I know not. In the mean time I ſhall infinuate myſelf 
into the Emperor's favour, he obſequious to his com- 
mands, and follow him cloſely ; his will ſhatt direct mine, 
nor will I oppoſe: him in any thing, or meddle with what 
does not immediately relate to, and particularly regard 
my own intereſt, becauſe tis a thing of dangerous con- 
ſequence for a ſtranger to be too buſy with the affairs of 
à foreign court. I am here a foreigher, and therefore 
I comply with the natives in Whatever they do; I aſſert 
what they fay, and deny what they diſallo w/; fo that 
they have any wiſdom in their condiret, I ſuffer them t6 
reap the benefit of it; if they are fools; I let them fall 

their own folly : I am not efrvions of any man's 
ory, nor would I have the'infamy of any mays Hh race; 
hatever I am commanded; I write without adding er 
1 nor would I by contradiction ſeem wiſer or 
more foolith than they, but ſhall always be filent, fecret 
and obedient. If this were not my conduct, I could do 
myſelf no ſervice here, and I am confident you are tos 
much my friend to deſire me to do any — againſt m 
intereſt, leſt being now but very inconfiderable, I how! 
then be nothing at all. I fhalFadd no more, but my de. 
fire that you would write to me about your _— | 
| - T s : ar : 
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Eueas Sylvius to Mr. Fund, Secretary of 
= Caolagne. | 


Te comfort - him for the Loſs of his Miftr:fs, who had run 


away from him. 


HE ſecretary of Nuremburgh called on me the other 
| day, who is a man of probity and good letters, 
and very much your friend: He told me he had left you 
in a great deal of grief, that you had had ſome cruel loſs; 
that ſomething, I know not what, had flipt through your 
fingers, which gave you abundance of diſquiet; nay, he 
tells me you are ſo extremely concern'd for this lofs, that 
it quite mopes you, you utter not one word, but with 
more than Pythagorick ſilenoe you paſs your melancholy 
hours. Though I could not make him explain himſelf 
but by broken ſentences, when I prefs'd to know the 
cauſe of fo extravagant a ſadne s; yet from what he ſaid, 

I believe I can cally imagine the ground. of your diſ- 
content, which now will admit ef no comfort: For what 
could ever make fo ſtrange a metamorphoſis in a man, but 
a woman? You us'd always to be a man, and to meet 
the emergencies-of fortune as a man ſhould ; that is, as 
dne who had expected the event, and was therefore pre- 

d againſt it, for the dart foreſeen is eaſily avoided. 
hen you have loſt a friend, you have heal'd-up that 
wound with a moral, That be was born to die. When 
your good old father left this wicked world, you pacify'd 
the rage of your — with - My father has ſhew'd me 
an example that I was begot by a mortal, aud that I muſt 
elſe die. Nay, I remember when your good lady was 
pleas'd to take her eternal leave of you, you bore it with 
as much reſignation as a young girl the force of the man 
ſhe loves, or a clergyman a good benefice, or a courtier 
a freſh grant. Tis true, you put on mourning and a 
rueful countenance, with hat over the eyes, and looks 
| fix'd on the ground, and all the pompa rogi in wonderful 
decency and order. But, dear friend of mine, when 
you were @me home, the relations remoy'd, ang 1 
8 riends 
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Friends departed but myſelf; did you not ſtop me, and 
ina glaſs of good Rheniſb wafh away your tears, and urge 
the example of David, who waſh'd and eat meat as ſoon 
as his child was paſt recall? I ſpeak uot this to upbraid 
you, but to ſhew that you are a good Chriſtian ; for 
St. Paul tells us, We ſhould not grieve for the dead lite 
thoſe who have no hepe. Tis true, ſome might be apt 
to ſay, the devil's in a man that grieves for the loſs of 
a wife; that a dead wife is the beſt piece of houſhold- 
goods a man can have; that it would be as prepoſterous 
to ſhed tears at the interring our /f? rib, as to go into 
mouraing for getting out of priſon, or eſcaping aſhore 
from a ſhipwreck, or from being ranſom'd from Agiers, 
and a thouſand ſuch good-morrows, But, my dear friend 
Jobn, I took your moderation as the effect of your phi- 


| loſophy, not to 8 for a loſs that could not be re- 


triev'd, and puniſh yourſelf for what you could not help. 
But then I am damnably puzzled to reconcile your pre- 
ſent conduct to your paſt. What has made this ſtrange 
transformation in you? What has thus alienated you 
from your own dear ſelf? In ſhort, what the devil is 
the matter with you? Have you had an ill run at play? 
Loſt all your Ready? Have you been diſappointed in 
ſome good place, which you 1 you were ſure of? 
Has any ſcoundrel poet lampoon'd your underſtanding, 
or any informer accus'd you of bri or treachery ? 
Or have you betray'd a truſt, without a reward ſufficient 
to quaſh the law, and baffle your adverſary? If none 
of theſe things have been 41 lot, what could you loſe 
dearer than a wzfe, who had brought you fo many brave 
chopping boys? Yes, a miſtreſs, young, charming, beau- 
riful, witty, gay, wanton ; a miſtreſs of every thing that 
could give you ſatisfaction and joy. This is it—1 
have hit the nail on the head! You are ſick of dame Ewe ; 
woman is your diſtemper. The fickle Cælia has given you 
_ the ſlip, is run from your embraces, perhaps to the arms of 
another. Why, fo let it be, "well fare his heart who has 
got her ! The devil and nint-pexce go quith her, that's 
money and company, according to the laudable adage of the 
Jage mobility ! But what in all this can give you the 
ſpleen ? what make you fo outrageous in your grief, as 
to admit of no — Was ever man troubled in a 
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tertian, to find his ague had left him? | But you plac'd 
your Papping 5 tn her; fhe was your foul's delight ! The 
devil was! What, could my grave, conſidering 
friend John, at paſt ſive and forty, place his happineſs in 
a woman? and in a young, bruk, buxom harlot of ſix- 
teen? ils the inconſtancy of the ſex, after all, ſo little 
known to him, whoſe mind veers every moment, runs 
round the compals as ſoon as the ſun round the earth ? 
You 1 Sh eaſily fix the-longitude as a woman's mind; 
to day ſhe's pleas*d with the gay, to-morrow with the 
grave; one hour ſhe loves the tall, the next middle-ſiz d, 
and a moment after a very pigmy; now the fair, then 
the black, and now the brown ; conſtant to nothing long, 
nor pleas'd with any thing above half an hour. Woman 
is the awhirly-gig of nature; ſhe changes ſo often and 
ſwiftly, that the ſeldom knows her own mind; it's ſoon 
alter'd from what it was. Woman is a vain, idle, fal. 
lacious, various, cruel, deceitful, thoughtleſs, giddy, ig- 
norant animal, and can afford no ſolid joy to a man of 
common ſenſe. . Fools themfelves, fools only can pleaſe 
them; and yet tis more than a young foo} can do to fix 
them to one: What can an old one do then? No, na, 
dear friend of mine, as fickle and inconſtant as woman 
is, though ſhe whiſks round the whole compaſs to every 
new pleaſure, yet ſhe never makes a ftop at an ad man; 
ait and age, learning and wunder/tauding, are points they 
never turn to; I mean, their nut, their /owls, (that is, 
if the Turks article of faith be not true, that they have no 
ſouls) their lo never turn towards age, their Sodbes do 
indeed pretty often, but not for love, but money; they 
Uke an ad nan for a bubble well enough, but it is becaule 
his dotage furniſhes their va and their 124. My dear 
friend, we only raiſe a devil we can't lay, ſome young 
fellow muſt do that; and they will have a young fellow, 
as long as they have youth, beauty, and dreſs, and an 
old maus purſe at command. Vou and I, dear friend of 
mine, are plaguily turd of the noon of life, we are 
ing towards its evening, our fun is poſting to its 
weſt amain, and women are motes that love to play and 
8 _ rs _— . nothing to 
engage a young giddy gir of jutceandftrongappetiice, 
9 have — to appeaſe. You know the wi 
Cs s $4 areus 
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Marcus Aurelius had a damn'd ſalacious Empreſs, that 
ſought other things than philoſophy ; and while the good 
Emperor buſied himſelf, and ſpent his time in writing 
morals, ſhe employed hers more agreeably with luſty 
brawny-back'd fellows, in p-y/icks.or — experiments. 
And when a woman has once given up her virtue, 'tis in 
vain to ſet bounds to her pleaſures. We are but a jet 
to them and their gallants, and all our impotent defects 
are their diverſion and laughter. So that I can't for my 
life find out the damage the young jilt has done you, by 
running away from you. No, you have reaſon to bleſs 


+ your ſtars for the deliverance; and the coxcomb that has 


her, has reaſon to envy your good luck, and will ſoon 
wiſh ſhe may take the ſame frolick again. She is gone 
to plague and ruin ſomebody elſe, and left you to enjoy 
your quiet and your fortune, which the filly jade had not 
ſenſe enough to value. Rejoice, rejoice at the happy 
chance, in {ending the worſt of the accurſed race far from 
you, that would elſe exhauſt your 'eſtate, and kill your 


reputation. You will be no longer the talk of the town, 


the jeſt and chit-chat of the tea-table, and ſcandal muſt 
ſeek ſome other food to feed upon. The faſcination is 
removed ; be yourſelf again, be a man, and tie not your 
happineſs to ſo frail a thread as a woman's inclinations ; 
corrupt, as fickle-in their taſtes, and only toys for the 
leiſure and looſer hours of youth. Let your friend 'and 
the bottle perfect the cure, and not long for ſo infamous 
a ſlavery, that your friendly ſtars have removed. Know 
your own happineſs ; and know yourſelf, and then there 


will be an end of your grief. I have ventured on this way of 


comfort, becauſe I gather'd from my friend Nuremburgh's 
diſcourſe that this was your diſtemper. If J am miſtaken, 
I ſhall be glad of the error; and if there be any other cauſe 
of your ſorrow, cure yourſelf, All grief is alleviated by 
time: Conſult your own eaſe and quiet; it is the chief 
buſineſs of this life to make it agreeable. Don't you go 
againſt nature, and vex yourſelf, and diſquiet your days 
for what you cannot help. Grief may puniſh your mind, 
but-can never retrieve your loſs; for as the country pro- 


verb has it, An hundred pounds of ſorrow pays not one ounce 
N . Furewel. | wet: 
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The Death of Lucretia. 
By ExREUSs SyYLvivs, Epiſt. 4. 11. 
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Ucretia the daughter of Spurius Lucretius and wife 
of Collatinus | AN being raviſh' d by Sextus 
Targuinius, ſon of Targuin ibe Proud, by force, and 
his threats of killing a ſlave, and laying him by her dead 
20 5 as taken in the fact of adultery with her; ſhe 
ſends 
tions, and tells them the wkole affair; and having made 
them promiſe revenge, declares her reſolution of killing 


herſelf; from which her father and huſband endeavour 


to diſſuade her in the following words. 


The Sezzcn of Lucretius and Collatinus, to 


diſſuade Lucretia from killing herſelf after 
her Rape. 9 


T Naulge net a grief, Lucretia, for a crime fo invo- 

luntary ; you have given abundant. proofs already, that 
your afſent to the adulterer was only the eit of his 
force, and in which your mind had no ſpare, The re- 
venge that demand, and the accuſation you make, 
are undeniable evidence of the compulſion you was under, 
fince the whole might flill have remain d a ſecret, The 


conduct of your pop life is a ſufficient confirmation of 
tr 


your innocence ; ough all which you have ever ap- 
feared. a faithful and conſtant devatee to frugality and 
chaſtity, both abroad and at home; in publick, and in 
| the eye of the world, and in private, in the moſt ſecret 
receſſes of your own bouſe and family. Do you not, "7 
dear Lucretia, remember that the ether day, when the 
curſed adulterer and I came on thee unawares, when you 


expected 


for her huſband and father, and ſame. other rela- 
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expeied neither huſband' nor viſiter, how did eve find thee ? 
Good God's at thy. avork among thy maids unfaſhionably 
buſy ® That: day, that ſurprize gave my Lucretia the 


victory, the palm of chaſtity from oo the” Roman dames. 
For the. daughters of the king, and the ladies of his fa- 


mily, in. the abſence of their huſbands, were not found 

ladly. employed: in feaſting and balls, in mirth and 
dagen ; ſuch à different conduct made Lucretia Hine out 
in a glory incorruptible, aubile the uni verſal conſent gave 
her the ſingular laurel of modeſly, Be not then fo uneaſy 


at your: fate, or bend beneath the weight” of your diſarace, - 


comforted” with: this thought, that wwe will amply revenge 
fo outrageous an injury, and he ſhall pay dear for a plea- 
fare as imperfect as unwilling, nts from thy arms 
by the „ e of the. boiſterous young villain. Neu ſpall 
ayfully behold this impious heir to his father's impieties fink 
under a 


ent equal, if poſſible, to the injury. Ha- 
h. unwilting "3 his lawleſs appetite 


wing, 


with 1 aveets of hy Loe body, wilt thou voluntarily e 


add to his. pleaſure by ſatiating his horrid thirſt of blood 
with the © fight of that procious' crimſon flood that runs 
through thy deins] Alas ! my Lucretia, 7s not the: father's 
cruelty and the ſon's inhumanity ſufficently known? What 
faaughters among the Gabii did this ſpoiler of thy honour 

A ? p © ts many innocents fell there victims to his 


and ambition? If you hate this monſler indeed, if 


this averſion to bim is from your ſoul, and if you are 2 
cere in your defires of his puniſhment in perfection, live —— 
Take care to rag? your life, that in his expiring pangs 
you may behold the triumph and rejoice ; and while % finds 
himſelf perifhing with infamy and detefiation, let him have 
the pain to behold that body be had endeavoured to defile and 
diſgrace, ſurviving his aſſaults, with a fame entire and 
. unſuly'd. A my Lucretia, precipitate not thy huſband, 
who loves thee above his life, into a widowhood as terrible 
as detefled. Deprive not thy weeping ng old father of his 
daughter, nor by ſo violent a fate, bring his grey reverend 
head to the grave in a ſorrow beyond comfort, nor rob thy 
poor infants, thy tender little offspring of a guardian, of 
Jo dear and careful a mother. Oh! rather wiſh for life, 
prolong thy days, to be a witneſs of the revenge we will 
take, Reflect but juſtly ar things, and you hgve no o_ 
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ro deſire to die. Tis true, the royal villain has polluted 
the manſion of thy body by his odious enjoyment ; but then 
the lady of this beautiful manſion is free and incorrupt, 
your mand is innocent and clear of a guilt your body cou'd- 
not avoid; and there can be no crime where there is 19 
conſent, Who is there ſo ſenſeleſs not to acquit thee of 
guilt, auben they conſider the circumſtances ? The time, the 
perſon, the place, betray'd thee to the miſery; naked in thy 
bed, lull d aſleep by the cares of the day, when all things 
but luft and revenge were at repoſe, unguarded, unſu/. 
fedting /o black a treachery. from a friend, from a kin/- 
man, and from a king. \{ hus defenceleſs, unwarned, un- 
dreſi d. aſleep and unarm'd, what reſiſtance: coulaſi thou 
make to a young prince, robuſt in his limbs, as firong in 
his luſt, and impetuous in his defires, and wiolently bent on 
murder or adultery ® That youth, that blooming beauty in 
his face, and ſymmetry in his perſon, that muſt have mel. 
| ted down the virtue of all other women, had no effect on 
a boſom ſo rigid as thine. The violence he offered, the wel- 
come excuſe of the fair, touched not thy mind: And while 
your. body ſuffered the curſed tranſports of the youthful 
adulterer, your foul. was as inſenfable of pleaſure as he 
ab 4 compaſſion or juflice. And while the weakneſs of 
your body ſubmitted to the force of his firength, your. mind 
was unmoved in the midi of all his careſſes. If your 
foul is ambitious of a glory moſt peculiar, this triumph of 
chaſtity is ſo great that nothing can be added to its perfec- 
tion: When in ſp te of all the allurements and frailty of 
weak fleſh and blood, you made yourſelf a mere ſtatue 
of marble, cold and inſenſible of all the efforts of a vi- 
gorous, handſome, young prince, full of love, and with 
utmoſt eagerneſs and avarice ſatiating his luſt. Add to 
this, my dear Lucretia, that you yielded not to his threats 
. for "the fear of. death, but of an infamy far more terrible 
than death can be to the virtuous. The terror that wan- 
guiſb d you was the ruin of your good name, hen he 
Fvore not your death only, but that of a jlawve, to be left 
ty. your. breathleſs body, as fiabb'd in the very aft of 
adultery, Your father, nay, your huſband, abſolves you from 
all guilt ; ah ! be not you only a judge ſe inexorable, as 
% condemn yourſelf for a misfortune which your frightned 
imagination pronounces as à crime. Iis allow'd that ae 
may 
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- may fly infamy by death; but by yours you' corrupt yt ur 
fame, while auith the evound yon give your boſom, you 
- kill both father and huſband, By your death you pervert 
. the joy of revenge, which can be but half compleat "when 
it wants you for a beholder ; and by th ſelf-murder you 
corrupt that innocence, and proclaim" that ſhame qawhich 
our hands would expiate and ſecure. If reaſin won't 


prevail, have regard to authority; your huſband, father, 


Brutus, and all your relations. fairly and fully otquit you 
F all guilt, and with one defire forbid your hand the fa- 
tal office:it has aſſumed. Why by this deed wwill you condenn 
all their judgments ? Beſides, by your death you incur the guill 
you would aid; for it will be hard to perſuade, that fe 
ava innocent, who thought fit to puniſh herſelf as criminal. 


'LucnreTia's Sprech before ſhe flabb'd herſelf. 
1 O My dear father! and thou my huſband Collatin ! 


once more dear to me than the light to theſe 


© eyes? Do not hinder me from putting an end to my 
life and my miſeries at once ! If 1 kill not myſelf, it 
will never be believed that I was overcome not by 
the fear of death, but by the fear of infamy ? Who, 


* if I live, can be ſo weak to believe that the appre- 
** henfion of the odious imputation of adultery with a 
“ ſlave, to be fixed on my. memory for ever, with 
which he threatned me, was more prevalent than death, 
« a fear of which my life would diſcover, but ore bold 
„ ſtroke with my hand would remove? What a blemiſh, 
what a ſpot would it be to my fame, to chuſe rather 
* to live the ADULTRESS Lucretia, than die the 
„% CHASTE Lz«c-eta? Ah!] let not your fondneſs of my 
*« perſon prove injurious to my good name] For do not 
you perceive, that you preſerve me not to life, but infa- 
my; my reputation dying in the life of my perſon? By a 
conduct ſo fond, you conſider not what you indulge 
eto injuries of this nature; the matrimonial bed ſhould 
„ be made with holineis; and by the ſeverity: of my 
fate, the ſlumbers of others ſhould not be broke by 
* ſuſpicions and jealouſics. But if by my impunity you 
open the ſluices to unlawful defires, unbounded luſt 
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« will beat down all before it in a torrent ſo wild, that 
« women will not be ſatisfy'd to defile the beds of their 
« huſbands in their abſence, but impudently, in their 
arms, ſuffer the adulterers embraces. For what wo- 
« man is ſecure, when Lucretia is corrupted ? And you, 
my dear huſband, how can your ſoul fall ſo low to take 
«+ me to your arms, when you ſhall remember, that they 
hold not your wife, but the whore of the vile Targuin? 
And you, my dear father, how can you vouchſafe to 
call Lucretia your daughter, who has unhappily loſt, 
« and impioully corrupted that chaſtity, which was in- 
« ſtilled into me by the admirable diſcipline of your 
% houſe from my childhood? And oh! vile and miſera- 
« ble wretch that I am, can I bear to ſee my children 
look with their innocent eyes upon me, when the chaſte 
«« womb that bore them has been infamouſly polluted by 
* an adulterer ? Shou'd my paſſive body be pregnant by 
« the purple villain, wou'd you have me live to bring 
forth the fruit of adultery ? Place not before my eyes 
„the ſplendor of my paſt life, in which if any thing 
« juſt and honourable appear, one night, one fatal night 
„has fully'd all, when J admitted a mortal foe in the 
-« diſguiſe of a friend to my houſe. My life is no lon- 
«« ger pleaſing to me, tis odious, tis a burthen, an in- 
$ ſufferable weight, which I cannot bear, when I find 
* that my zeal for chaſtity alone was the cauſe of m 

* ruin: Yes, yes, the accurſed adulterer was not ſo 
« fond of trampling on my beauty, as my chaſtity; 
«« that was thetrophy he long'd for. If this has been 
e the reward, this the fruit of my continence, what muſt 
« ] expect of my rape and adultery, but ſcandalous pro- 
« ſtitution in the publick brothels? Alas! alas! my 
« mind pure and uncorrupted, cannot endure the com- 
% pany of my body fonl and corrupted ! Whether the 
© laws of the body are ſubje& to the mind, or not, I 
« can't tell; but I am afraid the ſoul has not power 
% enough to ſtop the motions of nature, and render the 
„ body inſenſible as the mind. If this corporeal frailty 
« have, in ſpite of all the averſion of my mind, been 
% compell'd to a ſenfibility of any ſuch odious and de- 
** teſtable pleaſure, oh! father ! oh ! huſband, forgive 


«« me, and ſuffer that part which has been any way 4 
| «« minat, 


. 
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, minal, to expiate the guilt by this dagger. Had you 
46 


the true Reman ſpirit. in you, you'd be ſo far from 
« hindring my execution, as to puniſh-the offender your- 
« ſelves. No, no, I will not have the image of theſe 
« eyils perpetually before your eyes, and be a conſtant 
& momento of my diſgrace and my guilt. Woman is ac- 
% cus'd of inconſtancy of temper; and time, that may 


„ afſwage this anguiſh and paſhon, may raiſe others 
«© more dangerous and criminal. Shou'd I defer the pu- 


« niſhment, perhaps the crime might pleaſe. Let me 
« go, let me go: Give me leave to pierce: this boſom 
« with my dagger, where that violent ſpoiler of my ho- 
« nour gave me the firſt alarm to luſt, by preſſing with 
«« his trembling fingers thoſe breaſts that panted with rage 
« and deſpair. ove me not to pi ; for if I ſpare 
„ my life, I ſpare an adultre/s ; if I ſpare an adultreſs, 
« ] ſpare adultery itſelf ; and if I cou'd once be brought 
« to ſpare adultery, adultery would then be agreeable ; 
«© and if ſo, then the adulterer himſelf. ickedneſs 
« once begun, never ſtops when it does begin, but goes 


«on in a fatal progreſſion, till it arrive at its S:yg:an 


„perfection. I have no way of eaſe; and being with- 
« out witneſs of the fact, I have no way to gain credit 
«to my aſſertions, but by ng Hem truth with my 
blood. That, my ſoul, ſhall be my evidence at the 
« dreadful tribunal of Miner and A4cheron : That ſhall 
accuſe the royal raviſher of the violation of my ho- 
nour, and the pollution of my body. And you, m 
earthly body, becauſe you have brought forth the cauſe 
of adultery, betray'd thyſelf by thy charms to the em- 
braces of the tyrant, diſcharge my ſtruggling ſoul ; 
our out thy blood in expiation! That it may be a 
happy omen to the ſpeedy deſtruction of the cruel, 
proud fatber, and ill-fated fon. And you, my huſband, 
once moſt dear to me, and you my reverend fa- 
ther, whoſe tender eye and once chearing preſence, 
my ſhame and my' misfortune make me willing! 
« fly, and all you my friends, farewel ! Lucretia ſhall 
* never be brought as an infamous example to any 
% Roman lady, that infamy and life, cou'd in her ſubſiſt 


« together.“ 
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With that ſhe plunged the dagger into her ſnowy bo. 
ſom, and only had life to ſay, Revenge the injur'd Lu- 


cretia; which was done by the expulſion of Targuin and 
all his race. +14 * 


The End of Kneas Sylvius's Letters. 
A DrtcLamaTION in Defence of W 
and GAMING, againſt DRUNKENNESs, 


Written in Latin by BERoaLDus, made Engliſh by 
: Mr. THomas Brown. 


The ARGUMENT. | 

A Father bad three Sons, one a Whoremaſter, another a 
Gameſter, and the third a Drunkard. Being fick he 
made this Will, That the moſt wicked of his Sons 
ſhould be diſinherited. He being dead, they go to Law 

 awbich of em was by this Will di foberited 8 The Cauſe is 
heard before the Judges by way of mutual Accuſation of 
each other ; the Drunkard hawing made his Defence, the 
other tauo gave the following Anſwver. 


| SO, that admirable deliverer of fine morals 
A, in pleaſing fables, { moſt reverend judges) tells 

| us, that men are furniſh'd with two wallets, 
one hanging before, and t'other behind: That we put 
our neighbour's follies and vices in that which hangs be- 
fore; and hide our own in that which is more out of the 
way, behind. In which ingenious apologue he, with a 
great deal of wiſdom and knowledge, informs us, that 
mortal men have a haxck's eye in the diſcovery of the 
leaſt 4/;er or ſear in their neighbours, but are as blind 
as moles to their own u/cers and unſeemly blotches ; ex- 
. tremely ſharp-ſighted in other people's peccadilives, but 
purblind in their own. greateſt Defe&s ; That no _ 
| OKs 
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looks back into the wallet behind, as if of no concern 
to em. This, tho' of common experience, yet has never 
been more viſible and evident than in our brother's plead- 
ing before this hownwrable bench this day, who being very 
ſhort-fighted in his own affair, has diſcover'd ſo ſharp an 
eye in ours, while be could ſee a mote in our eyes, but not 
a beam in his own ; who has been very copious and elo- 
quent againſt the avhoremaſter and gameſier, but has en- 
deavour'd to prove drunkenneſs (his peculiar and belo- 
ved vice) not only pardonable, but very pleaſantly de- 
fends it, as a quality extremely worth our acquiring, and 
meriting the greateſt applauſe, + | 

But we ſhall not preſume to banter this honourab/e 
bench with ſach an abſurdity, nor put a gloſs upon our 
errors, or cover our warts; but fhall ingeniouſly confeſs, 
that both gaming and whoring are really evils. But all we 
. contend for is, that drunkenneſs is yet a greater evil than 
theſe; and this we hope to make good by the moſt evi- 
dent arguments and demonſtration : we only moſt hum- 
bly beg your lordſbips to ſhew us the ſame favour you have 
our brother; and as with a patient and equitable ear 
you have given attention to his invectives againſt his bro- 
thers, you will, with the ſame benignity and conſidera- 
tion, liſten to our reply and exculable recrimination; 
that if he has gratified himſelf with any ill-natured plea- 
ſure in his raillery, he may loſe that ſatisfaRion in hear- 
ing his own follies expos'd in their proper colours; who 
having taken the liberty of ſaying what he pleas'd, may 
be oblig'd, without any injuſtice, to hear what he has no 
mind to, Tis your buſineſs, 9 reverend judges, when 
you have heard both fides, and compar'd and nicely 
weigh'd our follies and vices, to make ſuch a decree as 
ſhall to your aviſdloms ſeem moſt equitable and juſt, 

To begin from the root of the cauſe: Man conſiſting of 
body and ſeul, knows nothing more near and dear to him 
than himſelf; whence it comes to paſs, that the chief 
object of his care and concern is, to preſerve the health 
of his body and mind, that he may be Mens ſara in cor- 
pore ſano, a found mind in a found body: And to ad- 
jait firſt of all, and make agree thoſe things which the 
Greeks call Ta mjare Quo, and the Latins, Prima na- 
ture, or ps imogenia, i. e. the firſt or primitive things of 
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nature; in which number are plac'd health, the integrity 
of the ſenſes, and the preſervation of all the parts, which 
molt men make the r and rule of oy ſummum — 
num Or ſupreme good: An e prudence is the Proper a 
of ne n which makes the greateſt and — valuable 
figure among the geods of the mind, our firſt and chief 
care ought to be the preſervation of that, leſt we fooliſhly 
quit the method and means of living. 

Since therefore this health and ſafety of the body and 
mind is the moſt precious and valuable of all things in 
nature, ſince the goods of the mind and body are allow'd 
to be the ien of ſublunary goods, is there any man 
ſo wilfully blind, as not to eſteem that, by much, the 
greateſt vice and folly, which deſtroys the moſt valuable 
of buman good;z? But 'tis moit plain and evident, all 
theſe ſuffer the greateſt ſhock by drunkenneſs, and grow 
dull and heavy by the perpetual inundation of swine. 
Drunkenneſs obſcures the mind in dark clouds, and ſuffo- 
cating fogs of unwholeſome vapours; drives away the 
health and robuſtneſs of the body, and is at once the 
rock on which both her ſubſtance and reputation ſuffer 
ſhipwreck. Tis an old proverb, That @ dranken general 
is a bad commander in the day of battle, ſince wine throws 
a miſt over his conduct, and enervates the vigour which 
is neceſſary for the onſet. This gives us an idea of the 
wiſdom of the ancients in the meaning of their words, eſ- 
pecially ſuch as were compound, for they call'd wine, Te- 
metum, quod teneat mentem, ac lentent: from being a clog 
and impediment to the mind, and bent to evil: Hence 
alfo is drunkenneſs call'd temulentia. 

What, O ye judges, is there more ſcoundrel, what 
more ppg than a man depriv'd of his manhood, rob- 
bed of his lenſes by an inundation of Claret? He knows 
not himſelf, and has no more underſtanding than an old 
fellow in his dotage, or a child of two months old; 
the health of the mind is waſh'd away by the focd of 
good liquors, and a total forgetfulneſs of all things enſues, 
and the perfect death of the memory. The mind of a 
drunkard drown'd in wine, and vanquiſh'd in ebriety, is 
not in his own power, which never is the fate of either 
the <uhoremeſter or gameſier ; and as Seneca, the molt ſe- 
vere cenſor of the — ſays, Drunkenneſs 1s only a 
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voluntary madngſs. Is there, can there be any greater and 
more {ſcandalous ſhame in nature, than that a man ſhould 
be pleas'd and delighted with a ſpontaneous and voluntary 
delirium, whoſe greateſt good is to be in his true ſenſes, 
and enjoy a perfect health of mind ? 

In irunlenneſi we find a wertigo of the brain, all things 
turn round, the head ſwims, the houſe whirls about, and 
the feet reel: For as Plautus wittily remarks, Wine is a 
cunning wreſtler, that firſt trips up the heels; and Andro- 
2 eminent for his wiſdom, juſtly obſerv'd, that as 
emock is poiſon to a man, ſo vine is to hemlock; inti- 
mating by this, that evize was even poor to poiſon. | 
Who is ignorant how many diſtempers ariſe out of 
intemperate drinking * For hence comes running eyes, 
weak nerves, trembling hands, malignant fevers, ulce- 
rous and gouty feet, a ſtinking breath, and a thouſand 
more which I might here enumerate; ſo that we may 
with a great deal of juſtice ſay, Drunkenneſs is cloſe fol. 
law'd by its companion Pain. * | 
"Tis evident that wire is of a very injurious nature to 
buman bodies, when the uſe of it is by the phyſicians 
always forbid in our diſtempers, as if that were the food 
and fuel of the diſeaſe. | 
We may add to theſe evils of drinking, which we 
have mention'd already, that the man who is a devotee 
to that, is but a very bad huſband of his affairs, while 
he ruins his eſtate in the purchaſe of wines from all 
parts of the world, and pays the vintner for odd and 
whimfical names, triple the value of the liquor, while he 
valves wine more than gold, and is more pleas'd to /ok 
on a ſparkling gals than on the beams of the all-chearing 
Sun, Every day furniſhes us with examples (tho' in a 
matter ſo notorious, ſa known to all men, particular in- 
ſtances are not neceſſary) of men who have brought them 
ſelves to be by drinking at ſo expenſive a rate. 
Its force and extortion is ſo great, that it turns the head, 
and begets madneſs: There is no more obvious argument 
of its infamy, than that it is us'd in common abuſe, as 
the laſt and moſtdeſpicable exprobration that can be made 
to any man; nor could Homer's Achilles find out any 
more ſhameful reproach to throw at Agamemnon, than 
that he was Gwecapt, i, e. one laden qvith wine. =—_ 
| mother 
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mother of St. Auſtin, formerly being by her maid up- 


braided and called in the height of her anger a <v3ne- 


bibber, was ſo ſhocked at the infamous raillery, that ſhe left 
off wine, and only mix'd water with it for the future. 

Examine, moft equitable judges, the opinions of all men, 
make enquiry of every one, and you will ſcarce be able 
to find ſo much as one, who had not rather be call'd a 
evhoremaſier or gameſier, than a drunkard. Of ſo general 
and receiv d infamy is a vice ſo abominable and ſenſeleſs! 

Let us add to this, the conſideration of how many 
quarrels, even among the neareſt and deareſt friends ? 
How many murders and abandon'd wickedneſſes have men 
committed in their drink, which they might well (tho' in 
vain) wiſh undone, when the Bacchanalian fury was over, 
for cine, as it is in Eſaras, ſeduces the mind, and the drunken 
men take up the ſword, who coming to themſelves, and 
riſing as it were from a ſhort ſort of death, remember not 
any of their actions? Let us inſtance in Alexander the 
Great, of whom my good brother but now made his boaſts, 
did he not ſtab his Gel friend Chhtus in the heat of his 
cups? Per/epolis fell a ſacrifice to the heat of his liquor, 
and many of his moſt intimate favourites felt in their 
deaths the frenzy of his wine. Nor is this recorded by 
hiſtorians as a precedent for drunkards, as you vainly and 
weakly imagine, but to deter all men from the ſhameful 
vice that had prodac'd ſuch fatal even. 

Let us fee what flaughters, publick debauches have 
brought forth in this kind: Tis this has betray d the moſt 
warlike nations into the hands of their enemies ; this has 
brought under a foreign yoke the moſt obſtinate and im- 
patient of thraldom ; this has vanquiſh'd thoſe that could 
not be overcome in battle. 

Thus the Syracuſans fell into the hands of Marcellus, 
and the juriſdiction of the Romans; thus the Maſſagetes, 
drown'd in wine, were routed and made captive by the 
Perſians : What vice therefore, O equitable judges, can be 
more infamous; foul and ſhameful than drunkenneſs? It 
aſſaults the health af the mind, deſtroys the wigour of the 
bedy, waſtes the eſtate, and links the reputation, of which 
the conſequences are quarrels, murders - unheard of wick- 
edneſs, and even the extirpation of nations. 
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Our life is a perpetual refutation of the Stoick's' para- 


dox, which ſnews more of cunning than truth, vix. 
That all fins are equal. This is contrary to common 
ſenſe, and our vices too viſibly contradict it, whoſe ine- 
quality, and greater and leſſer degrees of miſchief is ob- 


vious to every one. Thus tis apparent, even to the 


blind, that drunkenneſs is by ſo much the more odious 
and abominable than wwhoredom and gaming, by how 


much more valuable and precious goods are deſtroy d by 
the former than by the latter. 

But to comply as much as poſſible: with you, out of 
brotherly love, and depart a great deal from thoſe ad- 
advantages which we have, let us allow you, that drunkern- - 
neſs in all other things is a leſs evil than <vhoring or ga- 


ming; let us grant fornication and dice more abandoned 


vices in all other things, yet you muſt” be compelled to 
allow this whether you will or not, That drunkenne/5 over- 
clouds the wit and underſtanding, that it makes all the 


ſenſes languid, and puts a man out of his own power 


and conduct; by which conceſſion, which you cannot 
yet deny, tis evident that victory declares on our ſide, 
ſince nothing is equal to this very vice alone, and nothin 

wicked and odious enough to demand the ſecond place. 
Suppoſe you make what compound you pleaſe of our 
vices, yet you will not be able to prove, but that we are 


always campos mentis, maſters of common ſenſe and un- 
| ee which drunkenneſs in you ſhocks and throws 


into a perfect delirium; but in this madneſs, and the ſhip- 
wreck: of the mind and ſenſes, a man loſes the name of 
man, and voluntarily caſts away that only diſtinction be- 
twixt the human and brutal kind, which muſt render him 
the moſt abandon'd, moſt ſhameful, and moſt infamous 
of men, if he yet deſerve that name. 

As for the praiſe my brother has been pleaſed to be- 


ſtow on wine, agreeing with the opinion of Aſclepiadet, 


that it almoſt 'equals the power of the Gods, he fights 
with a bulruſb, not a feword; fince we are not averſe to 
Twine, and drink it with pleaſure: For tis not wine, but 
the exceſs of it, which we contend againſt, . We are 
ſenſible there are two liquors extremely grateful to human 
bodies, vine within, and oi without; «vine for the ſto- 
mach, and oi to anoint the limbs. We allow, that no- 
Sto; 1 thing 
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thing contributes more to the ing our bodies, 
than <uine taken with moderation; we know very well, 
chat wing refreſhes the ſtomach, whets the appetite, 
abates the edge of our cares, expels cold, and invites 
ſleep; but all theſe advantages are confin d to a very mo- 
derate and extremely temperate uſe of it; that excurſion 
therefore in the praiſe of ine no body denies : But how - 
ever, what excuſe, what juſtification can thence be drawn 
for drankennefs, or the drunkard, who is the ſubject of 
our preſent debate ? Does the excellence of wine juſtify 
his * to the moſt infamous defect? Can any 
authority dafend him? What, will you venture to ſhel- 
ter yourſelf under the ſhield of Plato, whom, as the 
drunken advocate of druntenne/5, you have falſly quoted? 
For you muſt know. my very good brother, that he is far 
from praiſing, or authoriſing by law, that odious ebriety 
which uſes to weaken, make languid mens minds 
and underſtandings, the guilt of which is this day laid to 
charge; but he would by this law let us know, that 
non not condemn ſometimes a little larger and more 
Pleaſant carouſe at ſet banquets, under the government 
and direction of ſome certain prudent and fober fympe/+- 
arch, or maſters of the feaſts. But that you may know 
how far the P/atonick laws are from countenancing or au- 
thorizing drunkenneſs, that it js to the greateſt degree 
condemn'd by him, give a little attention to what we 
ſhall ſay. x Ranks, 
This philoſopher orders only a little meer æwater for 
boys, and wholly interdicts the uſe of wire to them, as 
adding fire to fire. The ſame philoſopher commands a 
new-marry'd pair, both bride and bridegroom, to apply 
themſelves wholly to the getting an offspring, and to be 
very abſtemious, that the conception be ſolid and quiet; 
becauſe drunkards, like madmen and fools, are not pro- 
for generation ; fince 'tis very probable, that from a 
— man's coition, the child would proceed, both in 
limbs and motion, crooked and untoward. 
As for your boaſt of imitating Hercules, Alexander 
and Cato, telling us, that the firſt was a good drinker, the 
ſecond drank, and the third apt to raiſe up his ſpirits 
with wine ; give me leave, good brother, to aſk. you one 


civil queſtion upon this head: Would you really imitate. 
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theſe great men or no? Would you place them and their 
lives and actions before you for an example to fol- 
low, and a copy to write after; if you will, pray let 
your imitation be compleat, follow them cloſely thro? 
their whole lives, tread in the ſteps of their virtues and 
excellent qualities, as well as in their frailties. Let us 
fee you, Ike Hercules, free the earth of monſters ; equal 
Alexander in the wonders of his acquiſitions and aQi- 
ons, and come up to the ſanctity, the integrity of the 
manners of Cato, then we ſhall allow ebriety as excu- 
ſable in you as it was in them; then no body will moleſt 
you; then our ſuit with you for our paternal inheri- 
. tance would be at an end; we ſhould of our own ac- 
cord give way to the good; we ſhould give up the cauſe 
to merit, and you ſhould, without any hazard, hear the 
conteſt betwixt me and my other brother, for our ſhare 
of 'the eſtate, allowing yours not fit to come into the 
controverſy. But what a perverſeneſs, impiety and 
iniquity is this of yours, which makes you like theſe 
eat heroes in their vices, but moſt unlike them in their 
virtues; which makes you deſire to follow them in what 
ſhould be avoided, and ſhun them in what you ought 
to follow them; to imitate them in their evz/ deeds, but 
have no regard to their good? If you are pleaſed with 
Cato in his cups, be pleaſed likewiſe with him in his 
frugality, gravity, integrity, learning, manners, and all his 
other admirable virtues, of which he is propoſed as the 
rule, author, and example. 
But you muſt not think theſe great men like you, re- 
turning every day to their vomit, ſpending your whole 
life, day after day, in the mad, thoughtleſs revels of 
Bacchus; for virtues and vices ſo oppolite in their na- 
ture could never inhabit the breaſts of thoſe great men, 
but they indulg'd a glaſs now and then, to rouſe them 
up from their perpetual labours and _ which 
day and night employed either their body or their 
thoughts, . peccadilloes are hid in their virtues; 
to which, ſince you have not the leaſt laudable ambi- 
tion of aſpiring, for ſhame never pretend to ſupport your 
infamy by their examples, whoſe virtues you are fo 
far from attaining, that you don't ſo much as defire 
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262 A Declamation in Defence of 
Ceaſe, ceaſe to boaſt of thoſe whoſe authority you 


have fondly ventur'd to produce in your defence, becauſe 
they only make your cauſe worſe, more ſhameful and 
infamous, than if you had not nam'd them. But we are 


really ſurpriz'd to find that you have in your lift forgot 
Tiberius Cæſar, ſince the practice of one of the greateſt 
of the Roman emperors would have brought ſome ſeem- 
ing force to your cauſe, who from his exceſſive drinking 
of wine was called Biberius Claudius Nero, inftead of 
Tiberius Claudius Nero; who made P:/ſo prefe&t of Rome, 
for fitting out his hand at the bottle for two days and 
two nights without interruption. But examples, though 
they are never ſo illuſtrious, of vicious men, are more 
rejudicial to the perſon guilty of the ſame crime, than 
— for their acts are a perpetual monument of 
their folly, and for ever condemn their cauſe. 
But, moſt equitable judges, if, in excuſe or defence of 
our vices,* we may be allow'd the authority of princes in 
their practice, we are able to produce nat a few empe- 


rors guilty of thoſe we too juſtly ſtand accus'd of; for 
hiſtory aſſures us, that Auguſtus Cæſar, who was eſteem'd 


a god even in his life-time, than whom none was thought 
greater or better on earth, was very fond of dice; and 
the emperor Claudius made a book of the art of dice, of 
which he was ſo great an admirer, that he would play 


even as he rode in his coach or litter. 


But, for whoremaſters, there have been a thouſand 
patrons ; Solomon, who was the wiſeſt of men, as Holy 
Writ aſſures us, had almoſt innumerable troops of con- 
cubines; and Cæſar the dictator was call'd every ævo- 
man's huſband. g * 

But 'tis not our purpoſe to pretend to waſh out our 
own offences by the examples of great titles, and of men 
of the firſt figure in the world; nor ſhall we make uſe 
of even that defence, which without doubt carries with 
it the greateſt force and power of any, as if we ſhould 
urge, that there is nothing in nature ſo neceſſary as ve- 
nereal coition, which being baniſh'd the earth, all the 
various kinds of animals, that render the earth ſo glo- 
rious, would ſoon come to nothing, and certainly periſh. 


- 


| Let Venus (to uſe the words of Seneca) leave. mankind's 


affairs, and the whole world would be neglected and un- 
8 | cultivated. 
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- cultivated. Take from human commerce Meretrician 
amours, you would find a horrid confuſion of all things, 
and inceſtuous luſts diſturb every family. - 
Lis of no uſe in this canſe before you, moſt reverend 
judges, to urge, that dice are the ſeaſoning of a life of 
pleaſure, the delight of the mind, with which men de- 
- ceive the hours, in their cool retreats, from the burning 
heats of the clime or ſeaſon, which they make uſe of 
after dinner for the ſake of their health, when all agi- 
tation of body and application of mind is of no advantage, 
in the opinion of the - beſt phyſicians. But we pretend 
to draw, no force to our cauſe from any of theſe things, 
: but we fairly and plainly do acknowledge that we are 
criminal, we are vicious; but then, without all doubt 
we muſt aſſert, that our brother is more criminal, and 
more vicious. And this we have, in our opinion, thus 
far prov'd by arguments of the higheſt probability: But 
that this may be more evident to you, that the fi/thine/5 
of ſo great a vice be made yet more apparent, and ſet in 
a better light; in ſhort, that not the leaſt ſcraple remain 
in your minds, but that a drantard is far more criminal, 
and guilty of a vice far more odious and infamous than 
' a whoremaſier or gameſier, we ſhall in this place endea- 
- your to convince you. | AL 
But becauſe our adverſary has attempted to fortify him- 
ſelf. by examples, and the opinions and ſentences of authors 
of the 14 — we N N ſame manner 
evince by examples, an e ſayings of philoſophers, ora- 
tors and CITES that ple we — a wiſeſt 
and beſt of the Ancients eſteem'd always deteſtable, and 
declaim'd againſt with the utmoſt reproaches, as a vice 
of the moſt pernicious conſequence, And fince theſe 
things will not be unpleaſant to be known, or unuſeful to 
be told, or to be rejected by the ears of the learned, we 
hope, as you have hitherto heard us with attention, that 
you will continue ſo to do in what we have yet to ſay. 
The frugal Lacedemonians, under the happy laws and 
inſtitutions of | Lycargus, deſigning to deter their youth 
from ebriety, as from a moſt baſe, mean and ſervile thing, 
took this method on their feſtival- days. They cauſed 
ſome of their ſlaves, the Helotes, to be brought into their 
refectories drunk, that ſeeing the ridiculous figure, the 
DN fantaſtick 
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fantaſtick actions, the beſtial ignorance, and all the filthy 
effects of avcefſive drinking, they ſhould have a perfect 
abhorrence of a vice, which, like the cup of Circe, threw 
off the human, and put on the brutal form. Plato, 
HAriftotle, Eufobinr, and the greateſt of phyſicians, Galen, 
have given an unanimous applauſe to that Carthaginien 
Jaw, which forbad all wine during the campaign, ordering 
all to abſtain from it during all warlike expeditions, as 
ſoftening and rendering them unfit for labour and fatigue. 
Qrſar = e aries NONE A that the Suewvi, 
- a people of Germany, utterly forbad the importation of 
* it would enervate their bodies, and de- 
ſtroy their ſtrength. The Stoick Cheremon relates, that 
the ancient Egyptian prieſts always abſtained from wine 
and fe from the time that they addreſs'd themſelves to 
the divine worſhip, that the ſenſes being unclogg'd with 
vapours and fumes, m__ be more robuſt and ſprightly. 
Among the Romars, and through all the Later territories, 
the women were exemplarily abſtemious all their lives, 
chat is, they drank no wine; nay, if we may believe 
Di , in his book of Antiquities, if they were caught 
drinking wine, they were put to death ; and ſome of our 
celebrated Latin writers have deliver'd it as a truth, that 
the wife of Ignatius, who had drank ſome wine out of 
che caſk, was killed by her huſband, and he acquitted of 
the murder by Ro Fabius Prætor tells us in his 
- mals, of a lady that was ſtarved to death by her rela- 
tions, for having the keys of her wine-cellar in her 
pocket. Cneins Domitins being judge, condemn'd a wo- 
man to the forfeiture of her dowry, for drinking wine 
without her huſband's knowledge: For this reaſon, if 
we credit Cato, and from him Tertullian in his Apobogetich, 
the friends and relations of the woman kiſs her, to find 
whether ſhe has been drinking wine. And indeed it muſt 
be confeſs'd, that the inordinate uſe of wine ſhats the 
door faſt againſt all virtue, but fets it wide open to all 
manner of vice. Apollunius Tyanzus, a man of the firſt 
character among the Heathens, was a water-drinker, 
fearing and ſhunning wine as the bane of the under- 
ſtanding. St. Hierom directs his Chriſtian virgin to avoid 
wine as poiſon : He likewiſe makes almoſt a total inter- 
diction of it to the prieſtbood, (which we hope * 5 
erve 
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potian, Newer, ſays he, fu | 
frown e of wine, Ii you ſhould be liable to that 
e ph 


his epiſtle to Timothy, 
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ſerved' better in his days than ours) who writing to Ne- 
your breath to have the 


rebuke of t iloſopher, This is not to "offer a kiſs, but 
a glaſs. One of the chief and moſt ſcandalous objections 
of Cicero to Piſo, and which he urges as the greateſt re- 
proach, is, that being an eternal guzzler of wine, his 
mouth ſmelt like a vinmer's vault. But not to accumu- 
late examples from pr ofane hiſtory, God himſelf in Le- 
viticus ſays thus to the high-prieft, Vine (ſays he) 
and all that can inebriate, thou ball not rink, nor thy 


fons, when you enter the tabernacle, left you die. Thus 


likewiſe the fo/lower of God, the veel of election, and 
the bulwark and defence of the Holy Scriptures, St. Paul 
the Apoſtle, condemning the debauches of the bottle in 

2 That a biſhop ſhould be 
ſober, and not at all given to drinking. And hence that 
memorable paſſage in the Canonical Decrees, that the 


Apoſtle condemns, and the old law forbids a prieſt much 
drinking. The prieſts that miniſter in the temple, or 
church of God, are forbidden wine and firong drink, leſt 

their hearts and ſpirits be over-burthen'd with ſarfeits and 


ebriety. | 
Before the flood, men were ſober and abſtemious in 
their liquors, the ufe of the vine not being found out, 
nor any-vineyard planted : Aſter the flood, as we find it 
in Holy Writ, Noah was the firſt who planted a vineyard, 
and drinking of the juice of the grapes, became drunk; 
fo that wwine. did not ſo much as ſpare the author of its 
being. We find likewiſe in the Pentateuch, that wine 
was the cauſe of inceff : The daughters of Lot having 
made him 4runk with wine, drew him into the abominable 
act of inceſt, From which time the heat of wine has 
invaded mortal men with fury, that fury with drunken- 
m/s, and in ebriety modeſty is loſt, and then impudence, 
which enſues, uces inceſ, and all manner of mon- 
ſtrous con junctions. From this time wine began to affect 
the minds of men with various and different motions : 
So that ſome grew quarrelſome and frantick ; others 
1 facetious and talkative; others drowſy and 

epy; others maudlin and full of tears; for vine has 
the ſame force as b/ack-choler, that is, various and _ 
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. fold. On which we have an excellent and noble problem 
of the moſt celebrated philoſopher Ari/oz/e, from which 
Horace ſeems to have borrow'd the beginning of the 
. twenty-firſt Ode of his Third Book. 


O Nata mecum conſule Manlio, &c. 


O charming cœ of ſprightly wine, 

Whoſe life bears equal date with mine; 
Born both upon the Latian fore, 

When Manlius Rome's great taxes bore 
TW ther from thee complaints ariſe, | 
Or wit around the table ies 
Or jarring quarrels intervene, 

Or fichly love, or biting ſpleen, 

Or from thy friendly wapours creep 

Upon my temples eaſy ſtep, &C. 


Dionyſſus, vulgarly call'd Bacchus, (whom the Heathen 
writers make the inventer of the grape) is feign'd to be 
horn'd; not. ſo much becauſe he brought oxen to the 
:yoke, (as Diodorus beliey'd) as that men over-poſſeſs'd 
with the ſpirit of wine, by its force are raiſed up to any 
raſhneſs imaginable, and are made impetuous, and as it 
were; arm'd with horns to defend or aſſault. Then is 
the poor man's horn exalted ; then forgetting his humble 
fate and poverty, he admits the infinuations of pride, and 
ſwells with the empty imaginations of his own worth. 

As for that vain and inſignificant boaſt of our brother's, 
that Bacchus was made a god, a vineyard-keeper, a con- 
ſtellation; that docs not afford the leaſt help, nor bring 
the weakeſt buttreſs to his cauſe; but if the fictions of 
the poets may ſerve for arguments, and be allow'd a good 
defence, let us likewiſe have the advantage of the like 
inſtances ; let us remember that our Venus is the brighteſt 
ſtar in the firmament, that ſhe exerciſes her authority 
among the very gods and goddeſſes, by whoſe nature or 
influence all things are born on earth, whom the moft 
celebrated authors of fables call, The pleaſures of Gods 

and men, 7170 2 1 
To theſe let us add Anacharfis, who was born to 
wiſdom among the barbarous and dull Scythians : _ 
| tells 
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tells us, that the vine bears three ſorts of grapes, the firſt” 
of pleaſure, the ſecond of drunkenne/3, and the third of 


contumely, ZEſop, the author of the Fables, is ſaid to 


have expreſs'd himſelf much after the ſame manner. The 
obſervation of Anacharſis, Mop, or any other wiſe man, 


(for its real author is not much to the import of the ſaying)” 
is, that at dinner the firſt cup is offered to thirſt, the ſecond” 


to mirth, the third to pleaſure, but the fourth to madneſs. 


But if the fourth cup makes the drinkers mad; 'what will” 
four times four, nay, forty cups do? Muſt they not 
drive them beyond all manner of other madneſs; and 
make them what we call art mad? But tis evident 
by great drinkers, that the more they drink, the more 
they thirſt ; and the more they uſe themſelves to drink, 
the more they covet it; fo that they ſeem a generation 


of men born on purpoſe for the deſtruction of wine. 
Nivellias of Milan drinking off near four gallons at a 


draught, was not aſhamed of the ſirname he acquired 


by it, of Tricongius, or Three Gallons, ſeeking as it were 
an aukward ſort of glory from his vice. And ſince every 
vice is ſo much the greater, as the perſon that commits: 
it is more eminent in his ſtation and dignity, what title 
of infamy can we give Bono/us the Roman emperor (whom 
I wonder my brother ſhould omit in his lift of Roya/ 
Drunkards) who excell'd all mankind in drinking, of 
whom Aurelianus was wont to ſay, That he was not born 
to live, but to drink; who being vanquiſhed by Bobus, 
when he had made his exit in a halter by his own hands, 
gave riſe to this ſarcaſm, That not a man, but a hog bead 
was hanging up. So/omon cries aloud, Wine is luxurious, 
and ebriety tumultuous, and whoever is delighted ⁊vith 
theſe, can never be wiſe. The ſame cautions us not to 
be in the feaſis of drunkards. | 8 
I could not but ſmile, my lords, when I heard my 
brother but now calling thoſe zncontinent and intemperate, 
who are votaries of Venus, at the ſame time confirming it 
out of Ariſtotle's Problems, as if Ariftotle had only called 
men inclined to women incontinent and intemperate. 
But, my good brother, pray do us the favour to repeat 
the whole problem of Ari/torle, and then you will find 


yourſelf under the ſame cenſure, and incurring the ſame _ 


denomination, But to make this plain, my lords, you 
4 l muſt 
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fold. On which we have an excellent and noble problem 

of the moſt celebrated philoſopher Ariſfotle, from which 
Horace ſeems to have borrow'd the beginning of the 
. twenty-firlt Ode of his Third Book. 


O Nata mecum conſule Manlio, &c. 


O charming cafe of ſprightly wine, 

Whe/e life bears equal date with mine; 
Born both upon the Latian fore, 

When Manlius Rome's great taxes bore 
Whether from thee complaints ariſe, | 
Or wit around the table fies, —< 
Or jarring quarrels intervene, 

Or ſickly dove, or biting ſpleen, 
Or from thy friendly wapours creep 

Upon my temples eaſy ſleep, &C. 


Dionyſſus, vulgarly call'd Bacchus, (whom the Heathen 
writers make the inventer of the grape) is feign'd to be 
horn'd; not ſo much becauſe he brought oxen to the 
:yoke, (as Diodorus believ'd) as that men over-poſſeſs'd 
with the ſpirit of wine, by its force are raiſed up to any 
raſhneſs imaginable, and are made impetyous, and as it 
were, arm'd with horns to defend or aſſault. Then is 
the poor man's horn exalted ; then forgetting his humble 
fate and poverty, he admits the infinuations of pride, and 

ſwells with the empty imaginations of his own worth. 
As for that vain and inſignificant boaſt of our brother's, 
that Bacchus was made a god, a vineyard-keeper, a con- 
ſtellation; that docs not afford the leaſt help, nor bring 
the weakeſt buttreſs to his cauſe; but if the ſictions of 
the poets may ſerve for arguments, and be allow'd a good 
defence, let us likewiſe have the advantage of the like 
inſtances ; let us remember that our Venus is the brighteſt 
ſtar in the firmament, that ſhe exerciſes her authority 
among the very gods and goddeſſes, by whoſe nature or 
influence all things are born on earth, whom the moſt 
celebrated authors of fables call, The pleaſures of Gods 

and men, | 4 

To theſe let us add Anacharfis, who was born to 
wildom among the barbarous and dull Scythians : ow 
| | tells 
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tells us, that the vine bears three ſorts of grapes, the firſt” 
of pleaſure, the ſecond of drunkenneſs, and the third of 


contumeſy. ZEſop, the author of the Fables, is ſaid to 


have expreſs'd himſelf much after the ſame manner. The 
obſervation of Anacharſis, A#op, or any other wiſe man, 
(for its real author is not much to the import of the ſaying)” 
is, that at dinner the firſt cup is offered to'thirſt, the ſecond” 
to mirth, the third to pleaſure, but the fourth to madneſs. 
But if the fourth cup makes the drinkers mad; what will 
four times four, nay, forty cups do? Muſt they not 
drive them beyond all manner of other madhels, and 
make them what we call art mad? But tis evident 
by great drinkers, that the more they drink, the more 
they thirſt; and the more they uſe themſelves to drink, 
the more they covet it; ſo that they ſeem a generation 
of men born on purpoſe for the deſtruction of wine. 
Nivellius of Milan drinking off near four gallons at a 
draught, was not aſhamed of the ſirname he acquired 
by it, of Tricongius, or Three Gallons, ſeeking as it were 
an aukward fort of glory from his vice. And ſince every 
vice is ſo much the greater, as the perſon that commits: 
it is more eminent in his ftation and dignity, what title 
of infamy can we give Bono/us the Roman emperor (whom 
I wonder my brother ſhould omit in his lift of Roya/ 
Drunkards) who excell'd all mankind in drinking, of 
whom Aurelianus was wont to ſay, That he was not born 
to live, but to drink; who * vanquiſhed by Bobus, 
when he had made his ext in a halter by his own hands, 
gave riſe to this ſarcaſm, That not a man, but a hog ſbead 
was hanging up. Solomon cries aloud, Wine is luxurious, 
and ebriety tumultuous, and whoever is delighted ævith 
theſe, can never be wiſe. The ſame cautions us not to 
be in the feaſts of drunkards. | 

I could not but ſmile, my lords, when I heard my 
brother but now calling thoſe incontinent and intemperate, 
who are votaries of Venus, at the ſame time confirming it 
out of Ariſtotle's Problems, as if Ariffotle had only called 
men inclined to women incontinent and intemperate. 
But, my good brother, pray do us the favour to repeat 
the whole problem of Ariſlotle, and then you will find 
yourſelf under the ſame cenſure, and incurring the ſame 
denomination, But to make this plain, my 1 you 
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muſt recolle& that this moſt eminent of ali the philoſo- 
hers ſays, that ſince all pleaſure: accrues to man by his 
lenſes, all immoderate pleaſure by theſe organs is cri- 
minal and odious; but, ſays he, thoſe which proceed 
only from the taſte or touch, are the moſt contemptible 
of all pleafures ; and they who are moſt addicted to thoſe 
two beſtial pleaſures, are moſt generally call'd incontinent, 
as if — 4 ould be 2 8 of brutes and ſa- 
vages, w ticipate chiefly ight proper to them; 
ks. the — which proceed — the other three 
ſenſes, ſeem peculiar to men. This is the ſum and ſub- 
ſtance of what Ari ſtotle ſays ; from whence it is apparent, 
that the pleaſure of -ta/e, in which that of d#in4ivg.muſt 
certainly be included, falls equally under the cenſure, 
with the pleaſure of the tauch, under which the enjoy- 
ment of the fair is alſo placed: But every body knows 
how ridiculous a thing it is to object that to another, 
which may be immediately retorted againſt one's ſelf. 
But before we quit the proſecution of this abominable 
and odious vice, let us take a view of the deeds of drun- 
kenneſs.; in the deſeription of which we ſhall, not make 
uſe of our own-words, but thoſe of P/ixy, which ought 
to. be in every one's mouth, and in every one's heart, 
and are worthy to be mentioned every where as well as 
in his book, to correct the inexplicable avarice of drink. 
Let us therefore hear Pliny declaiming againſt the viees 
of drunkenneſs in this manner: Then do the woracicus eyes 
devour the  matron's beauty, then are the ſecrets of the ſoul 
betrayed ; ſome make their laſt wills and teflaments, ſpeak 
things that are the occaſion of death, and can't hold their 
peace even after the ſlaughter of mam; ſo that now truth 
is vulgarly attributed to wine: But the beſt of the lot is, 
they never ſee the riſing ſun, and live a ſhorter time than 
otherwiſe they might ; hence comes falene/s, and jendulous 
and ſtinny cheeks, running eyes, paralytick, hands humblin 
full cups ; and the preſent puniſhment they are troubled . 
is diſquiet nights and frightful dreams, the chief reward 
of drunkenneſs, prodigious lufts, and pleaſing wickedneſs, 
The next day they breathe from their mouths contaminating 
ſcents, have an utter forgetfulneſs of all things, and a 
death of the memory: They boaſt, that they anticipate life 
as it fies; whereas they not only loſe the former, but the 


coming 
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coming day. Is there any ſo beſotzed to the hordes; h 
this core of Pliny's (this. cenſorial corredtion, ſo ſe- 
vete,. ſo plain, and ſo true) cannot reclaim to ſobriety, 
from the debauches of æuins, to the temperance of.auater 
from the ſuppers of roarers, to the dinners of the Cynicks ? 
Who is there that can hear this, can read it, and not fx 
from dramkenne/s. as a peſt, and execrate the botilè with 
his utmoſt, deteſtation, as the moſt filthy, ſcandalous, 
odious and infamous of all vices whatever? What judge, 
endow'd with ſuch, authority and wiſdom as you; my 
lords, would not immediately pronounce ſentence againſt 
drunkards and ebriety ? Ast Hy Io 7 
But now I think we ought to ſound a retreat, leſt while 
we take the advantage of the lex talionis, the laau of reta- 
liation,, while we recriminate on the reproaches and accu- 
ſations of our brother, while we endeavour to give as good 
as he brought, in tallying crime with crime, vice with 
vice, and folly with folly, we ſhould ſeem too violent, 
and diſcover too great a want of moderation. | 
We believe, my. lords, that you have obſerv'd how. 
| we have pafs'd over in ſilence ſome objections made to 
us by our brother, without any denial or refutation. 
We readily confeſs, my lords, that we are far from de- 
| nying ſo PD 4 ater of fact; for he only who can 
boaſt himſelf free from all manner of fault, can particu- 
larly refute and wipe off all manner of ſcandal. t we, 
my lords, do not pretend to deny our faults as innocent, 
nor do excuſe them as many do, nor boaſt of them as 
our brother. It is confeſs'd, that tis a vile and ſhameful 
thing to aobore and game; the name of a whoremaſter 
and gameſter we ought to bluſh at. We do by no means 
deny but that both our faults are infamous and detri- 
mental, and extremely worthy of reproof; but all we 
contend for is, That our brother's vice and wickedneſs ex- 
ceeds ours, We have made appear, that drunkenneſs does 
not only weaken our fame and eſtates, (which were our 
| brother's chief objections againſt ws and our ollie: but 
have with the beſt demonſtration made it. out, that ebriety 
farther diſturbs, ſhocks, changes and overturns the ſenſes, 
underſtanding, and all the faculties of the mind, than 
which there can be nothing more vile and criminal. We 
have ſhewn what great ſlaughters, deſtructions and 00 
nerals 


270 
nerals ' drunkenneſs has brought on mankind: We have 


likewiſe. given you a lift of exam 
the moſt excellent philoſophers an 
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les and authorities of 
princes, from whence 


drunkenneſs appears to have always been the object of 


their indignation, and in all 
as the worſt of vices. 
As for what remains, my 
breaſts, it lies upon your 


ages to have been condemn'd 


lords, it is now in your 
udence and pravity to weigh 


with attention our ſeveral crimes, and put them as it 
were inthe ballance; and which ever of us three ſhall ap- 


ar the moſt vile and infamous offe 
ubje& of your ſentence. | 
Nor are we under the leaſt apprehen 


nder, he muſt be the 


fions in the world, 


but that vour judgment will be in our favour: We can't 
doubt but that you, my lords, who are men of ſuch emi- 
ment wiſdom, will have the ſame ſentiments of things 
with ſo many writers of the firſt rank, and with what 
reaſon itſelf perſwades, examples fortify, and common 


ſenſe confirms. 


We therefore; my lords, commit our 


cauſe to your prudence and conſciences; and if you plainly 
know (as you muſt certainly do) that drunkenneſs is by 
mach the more infamous crime, exclude our brother, and 
by your ſentence abſolve zs, that by your favour and 
juſtice we may enjoy our paternal inheritance. Dixi. 
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A Panegyrick upon Cardinal de Richelieu, 


in a Letter of Monſieur de Voiture. 


The ARGUMENT. 


Mor/. Perrault, in his Parallele des Modernes, oppoſes thi 
Letter to Pliny's famous Panegyrick upon Trajan. 1 muſt 
confeſs tis very handſomely written; but I believe that 


none but ſo great a l 
bade wentur'd to make the compariſon. 


* 


for his country 


as Perrault, ou 


that love to improve all my lord Cardinal's actions 
into miracles, and carry his praiſes beyond their due 
bounds; and while they would make the world be 


1 AM not one of thoſe, as you would ſeem to inſinuate, 


lieve 
a0 ell 
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e well of him, facrifice all regard to eredibility. On the 
f other hand, I am not of that baſe detracting temper, as 
8 to hate a man merely becauſe he is above the reſt of the 
f world ; neither will I ſuffer myſelf to be carried away 
d by popular prepoſſeſſions, which I know, generally 

ſpeaking, to be unjuſt, I conſider him with the fame 
” eyes with which poſterity will behold him, And cer- 


h tainly two hundred years hence, when thoſe who look 
it upon him after us, ſhall read in our hiſtory that the great 
A Cardinal de Richelieu demoliſh'd Rochel, ca the 


ie © -Hereticks, and by one ſingle blow took thirty or forty _ 
of their cities all at once ; when they ſhall come to find, 
d, that in the time of his miniſtry the Exgliſb were beaten: 


* and repuls'd, Pjgnero/ conquer'd, Cz/al reliev'd, Lor- 
i. rain join'd to our crown, the greateſt part of Aſatia 
7s reduc'd under our ſubjection, the Spaniards defeated at 
a Vellaine and Awvein; I ſay, when they ſhall find that 
Yn while he prefided over our affairs, France had not one 
ur neighbour, over whom ſhe did not gain ſome important 


victory or town; if they have the leaſt drop of French 
blood in their veins, and any love for the honour of 
15 their country, can they read theſe things without having 
nd a great affection for him? Do you think they will love 
or eſteem him the leſs, becauſe in his time the payments 
of the town-hall came in ſomewhat of the fowef? Or 
9 becauſe ſome new offices were erected? Great things 
F cannot be done without a great expence ; and to cramp ' 
*em for want of money, is to maim their execution. 
a, But if we are to look upon a kingdom as immortal, and 
to conſider the advantages 1t will reap in future ages, 
as if they were actually preſent ; let us compute how 
many millions this man, whom they pretend to have 
his ruin'd France, has fav'd her, by the bare taking of Ro- 
oY chel; which town, two thouſand years hence, in all the 


Lat minorities of our kings, upon every diſcontent of the 
171 8 and upon all occaſions of revolting, would moſt 
| certainly have rebell'd, and oblig'd us to a perpetual 


expence. Our kingdom had only two enemies to fear, 
ite the Hugunots and Spaniards, My lord Cardinal no 
* ſooner enter'd upon affairs, but he immediately reſoly'd 
305 to ruin both. Was it poſſible for him to form more 
* glorious or more advantageous deſigns? He has happily 
val Vol. III. N | effected 
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effected the one, but has not compleated the other. How. 
ever, if he has faiPd in his firſt deſign, thoſe that now 
cry out that it was a raſh, unſeaſonable reſolution, to 
pretend to attack and humble the power of Spain, and 
that experience had ſufficiently ſhewn it ; yet would they 
not have been as forward to condemn his defign of ruin- 
ing the Huguenots Would not they have told us, that 
he ought not to have embark'd in an enterprize, wherein 
three of our kings had ſucceſſively miſcarried, and 
which the + late king did not ſo much as think of? And 
would they not have concluded as falſly as they do in 
this other affair, that the thing was not feaſible, merely 
becauſe it was not already done? But let us conſider, 
I beſeech you, whether *twas bis or fortune's fault, that 
he has not as yet accompliſh'd this deſign: Let us ſee 
what method he took to effect it, and what engines he 
ſet on work : Let us examine whether he has fail'd much 
of felling that mighty tree, the houſe of Auſtria; and 
has not ſhaken the very root of that trunk, whoſe two 
branches cover'd the north and the weſt, and over- 
ſhadow'd the reſt of the earth. He went as far as the 
Northern Pole, to find out that 4 heroe, who ſeem'd pre- 
deſtinated to lay the ax to it, and bring it to the ground. 
It was his addreſs, join'd with this thunder, which fill'd 
all Germany with He and deſolation, whoſe noiſe was 
heard by all the world; but when this tempeſt was diſ- 
rs'd, and fortune had turn'd away the impending blow, 
id he ſtop ſhort in his courſe, or ceaſe his deſigns for 
this? And did he not bring the empire lower than it 
had been by the loſſes of Lezp/fich, and that of Lytzen ? 
His dexterity and good conduct rais'd us all on a ſudden 
an army of forty-thouſand men in the heart of Germany, 
with a general at the head of them, who was maſter of 
all the great qualities that are neceſſary to bring about 
a revolution in any ſtate. If the king of Seweden threw 
himſe}F farther into danger than became a perſon of his 
deſign and rank; and it the duke of Frialanat, by over- 
* his enterprize, ſuffer'd it to take air, and be 
diſcover d; was it poſſible for the Cardinal, * to 
| f arm 


* Francis II. Charles IX. III. 4 IV. 1 He mean 
Cuſtayus Adolphus, * 3 A | 
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charm the bullet which kill'd the former in the midſt of 
his victory, or render the latter impenetrable to the blows 
of a partiſan? And if after this diſmal blow, to com- 
pleat the ruin of our affairs, the generals who com- 
manded the armies of our allies before Norlingen gave 
batt e at an unſeaſonable time, was it poſſible for the 
Cardinal, who was above two-thouſand leagues from the 
ſpot, to change this reſolution, and ſtop the unadviſed 
raſhneſs of thoſe, who for an empire, that would have 
been the certain price of a victory, would not ſtay three 
days longer? Thus you ſee it was impoſſible to fave 
the houſe of Auſtria, and hinder the execution of the 
Cardinal's deſigns, which ſome people pretend were fo 
raſh, had not fortune wrought three far rizing miracles, 


that is to ſay, three great events, which in all probabi- 


lity would never happen; I mean the death of the kin 

of Sweden, that of the duke of Fridlandt, and the loſs o 
the battle of Norlingen. You will tell me he has no 
reaſon to complain of fortune for croſſing him in this, 
ſince ſhe had ſerv'd him fo faithfully in all his other 
deſigns ; fince ſhe put places into his hands, without fo 
jos as laying ſiege to them; fince by her favour he 
commanded armies tucceſsfully, without the leaſt expe- 


| rience to direct him; fince ſhe conducted him always as 


it were by the hand, brought him ſafe out of the greateſt 
1 upon which he had thrown himſelf, and made 
him frequently appear bold, wiſe, and foreſeeing, with- 
out any merit on his fide : Let us therefore behold him 
in his evil fortune, and examine if even then he ſhewed 
leſs boldneſs, wiſdom, and foreſight. Our affairs were 
in no very good poſture in Italy; and as it is the deſtiny 
of France to gain battles and loſe their armies, ours was 
exceedingly diminiſhed ever fince the laſt victory we had 
. over the Spaniardt. We had not much better 

uck before Dole, where the length of the ſiege made us 


| apprehend its ill ſucceſs, when we received advice that 


the enemy had entered Picardy that they had, at the 
firſt onſet, taxen Capille, Caftelet, and Corbie; and that 
theſe three places, which ought to have ſtopp'd them ſo 
many — 2 ſcarce held them eight days. All was in 
fire and aſhes to the banks of the river Oi We might 
dehold from our ſuburbs the ſmoak of the villages which 
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-the enemy had burnt, - All the world was alarm'd -x 
this ſudden progreſs; and the capital city of our king. 
dom was in the higheſt conſternation, In the midſt of 
theſe calamities, advice came from Burgund), that the 
fiege of Dele was raiſed, and from Xantoigne, that fifty 
thouſand Peaſants were up in arms, and that *twas 
feared the infection would ſoon ſpread itſelf in Poitcy 
and Guiezne, IIl news came pouring upon us from all 
parts, the whole face of heaven was overcaſt, the tem- 
peſt invaded us on every fide, and we had not the leaf 
proſpect of good- fortune to ſupport us in theſe extre- 
mities; we could not fee day through the leaſt hole. But 
in all this darkneſs did the Cardinal ſee leſs clear than 
ar other times? Did he loſe either his judgment or re- 
ſolution ? And during this tempeſt, did he not always 
keep his rudder in one hand, and his compaſs in the 
other? Did he call out for the long-boat to fave him- WW 
felf? And if the great veſſel 25 Ix he ſteer' d was te 
deſtin'd to be caſt away, did he not ſhew that he was 4 
the firſt man that reſolv'd to periſh ? Was it fortune 
that deliver'd him out of this labyrinth, or his own 
rudence and magnanimity ? Our enemies were within W x 
teen leagues of Paris, and his were in the town: He WW: 
receiv d daily advice that cabals were held, and deſigns WR x 
form'd to ruin him. France and Spain were, if I may 
fo expreſs myſelf, join'd in a conſpiracy againſt him alone. 
Now amidſt all theſe threatning concurrences, in ſo 
dreadful and black a conjunction, how did this man WW. 
look, who they pretended would be caſt down upon the n 
leaft ill ſucceſs ? and who, as they gave out, had for- k 
tified Havre de Grace, on purpoſe to make it a place IM, 
of retreat in caſe of any diſaſter? He does not go one 
ſtep backward for all this: He is taken 1 with the 5 
dangers of the ſtate, and not his own: And all the 


alteration we could obſerve in him at this time was, 
that whereas he never us'd to go abroad without two 0 
hundred guards before, he now walk'd out every day f 


only attended by five or fix gentlemen. - All the world 
muſt own, that an adverſity ſupported by ſa, good a : 
race, and with ſo much bravery, is much to be pre- 
fer d, even to victory and proſperity ſelf. He did not f 
appear to me fo great and victorious, even when he 
made 
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made his entry into Rochel, as then; and the daily vi- 
fits he made to the Ar/enal were, in my opinion, more 
lorious to him than his famous expedition on the other. 
ide the mountains, when he took Pignerol and Suſa. 
Therefore let me LO you to open your eyes, and 
to prepare you for beholding ſo bright an objeR, lay 
ade your averſion to the man, who is ſo happy in re- 
| venging himſelf on his enemies; and ceaſe to wiſh ill 
to him, who knows how to turn 1t to his glory, by be-- 
having himſelf ſo undauntedly under it.- Leave your 
party before they leave you, as a great part of his ene- 
mies have done, that were converted by the laſt miracle 
they ſaw him perform. If the war comes to be con- 
cluded, as there is reaſon to hope it will, he'll ſoon find 
a way to gain the reſt over to his ſide, Being fo w/e 
de as he is, fe muſt certainly know, after ſo much expe- 
rience, what is beſt for us, and will turn all his deſigns 


to make us the moſt flouriſhing people in the world, 
4 I after he has made us the moſt formidable. He will 
ne content himſelf with an ambition, which is to be pre- 
"2 ferr'd before all others, and is practis'd· but by few; 
Ie I mean, to make himſelf the beſt and moſt belov'd man 


in the kingdom, and not the greateſt and moſt fear'd. 
He knows that the moſt noble and moſt laſting con- 
2 i queſts are thoſe of hearts and afßections; that laurels 
{ are barren plants, that afford as nothing more than ſhades, 
aud are not to be compar'd with the harveſt. and fruits 
= with which peace is crown'd. He conſiders, that it is 
nothing near ſo meritorious to enlarge the limits of a 
kingdom a hundred leagues and better, as to leſſen our 
taxes twelve-pence in tho pound; and that there is leſs. 
be grandeur and real glory in defeating an hundred thou- 
ne fand men, than leaving twenty millions in their eaſe 
and ſecurity. 3 
Thus this mighty genius, which has hitherto been 
0 8 wy 5.4 f 

2 ſolely employ'd in contriving and raiſing funds for the 
lupport of the war, in raiſing recruits, taking cities, and 
gaining battles, will for the future wholly buſy himſelf 
re. in eſtabliſhing peace, , wealth and plenty. The ſame 
= head which was delivered of a Pallas in armour, will 
ſhew-us- the goddeſs with her oli ve-tree, peaceable, 

de gentle, and learned, accompanied with all thoſe arts 
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which generally march along with her. He will pub. 
liſh no more new edicts, but ſuch as may ſerve to re- 
ſtrain /uxwury, and promote trade. Thoſe t veſſel; 
that were built to carry our arms beyond the Streighis, 
ſhall for the future only conduct our merchantmen, and 
keep the ſea open: And we ſhall have no more war, 
but with the Algerines. Then the enemies of my lord 
Cardinal ſhall not be able to ſpeak, as hitherto they 
have not been able to act againſt him: Then the citi- 
ens of Paris ſhall be his guards, and he will be con- 
vinc'd how much more pleaſing and ati factory it is to 
hear his praiſes in the mouth of the people, than in 
that of the poets. But I beſeech you not to keep out 
till this happens, and ſtay not to be his friend till you 
are forc'd to be ſo: But if you are refoly'd to perſiſt 
in your opinion, I ſhall not pretend to uſe any vio- 
lence to make you leave it. b pure be not ſo un- 
juſt as to take it ill that I have defended my own, and 
I freely promiſe you to read over whatever you think 
fit to write to me by way of anſwer, when the Spa- 
mards have retaken Corbie. I am 
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O ſee the number of churches and conventicies 

open every Sunday, a ſtranger would fanſy Lon- 

don all religion : But then, to ſee the number of taverns, 

ale-houſes, Sc. he would imagine Bacchus the only 
God that is worſhipp'd there. 

A man need not go out of London to hear barbariſms 

and nonſenſe ; they are the univerſal traffick from Lim. 

houſe to Millbank. | 


If 


* 
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If no Trades were permitted but thoſe which were 
uſeful and neceſſary, Lombard. ſtreet, Cheap/ide, and the 
Exchange might go a Degging : For more are fed by our 
vanities and wices, than by our virtues and the neceſſities 
of nature. | 

Tradeſmen often break to get an eſtate, as Tartars re- 
tire to get a victory, 

All the advantage quality has of us, is to eat A/para- 
: gus at Chriſtmas, Mackarel in February, and Larks in 
uk November; run in debt without fear of the bailiffs, and 
put out no lights in the winter. 

Men often intereſt Providence in taeir minuteſt af- 
fairs, when they forget the greater. Thus a Captain in 
ut ae" 

io Flanders, dining at a tavern, was pawned for the reckon- 
rf ing; but juſt in the nick, the earthquake paid it by 
knocking out the brains of his hoſt, 


0- L a 

* I wonder the tax projectors in France have never 
nd thought of an impoſition on ice! Unleſs they have paſ- 
ik ſed it over, as not reaching the poor. 

oy Some wou'd have us believe camps the ſchools of 


manners; but certainly we might as well learn ſobriety 
ma tavern, and OY a brothel. | 
Tirefias knew more Solomon ; for the blind pro- 

phet knew the pleaſures of both ſexes, which was more 
. than the nine-hundred concubines cou'd impart to the &zzg. 
; I have found the women 333 againſt Circum- 

cifion, and the diſmembring of the Spaniſh monarchy : 
| I can't tell their reaſon, unleſs it be that they are not 
for leſſening the members. 

For a prince to think to ſuppreſs a faction, by bribing 
one or two of its heads, is to draw a rent- charge on the 
crown ; for when men know they have paid for it, the 
party will never want a freſh upply of leaders. 

It's a great advantage to traders of all forts, to come 
les into a well euſtom'd ſhop : So the Pope gets money by 


on, ſucceeding St. Peter, Dr. Gibbons by coming into Dr. 

ns, Lover's houſe, c. 

nly How little is popular favour to be depended on ? Four 
years ago Mauſopbilus was woted deſerving of the king's fa- 

ms vour, and now voted to be try'd for miſmanagement; 

ue A faſt-day is only a vacation from cheating, and the 
drunkard's holiday. 
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After all, I know not whether a nice taſte be not ra- 
ther a curſe than a bleſſing; for by that we are pleas'd 
with fewer things; and the leſs pleaſure, the leſs happineſs. 

Even avarice has. ſomething to ſay for itſeft ;. and 
Sir John Cutler, perhaps took as much pleaſure to ſee. 
his guineas, as Neal to ſquander them away. 

Lawyers leave generally perplexed wills: And why ? 
But that, as they got their money by /aw, their heirs 
may ſpend it in the ſame manner. | . 

A man that had a bad memory bought a memoran- 
dum-book, but never cou'd remember fie had one.. A 
' notable inftance we had Yother day in a certain biſhop, 
who forgot where he had laid his zemorandions. 

_ Yainlove is a damn'd repeating poerafter, and his 
tongue 15 hke a perpetual motion, never yang Rell: yet 
ſpeaking of a brother of the quill — 71 a thouſand pi- 
ties, ſays he, —He's the honefteft fellow in the world, only 
he talks too much. 8 | 

In the Maſaicł law, if the whiteneſs has 3 
all the body, then the affected had liberty to go abroad 
for air; if ſome part of the body was free from infec- 
tion, he was to - kept up as unclean. From which 
I obſerve, firſt, That putreſfaction is more contagious 
before maturity, than after: Secondly, That men aban- 
don'd to vice, don't ſo much corrupt manners, as halt- 
debauchees, half good and half evil. 

If the Euchariſt be the true and real body of our Sa- 
viour, why do you adminiſter it on Fridays, when you 
prohibit eating fleſh ? "44 

Tobacco, 4 and the - Proteſtant Religien, the three 
great bleſſings of life. 4 PR 

The Roman ſepulchres were erected near the high- 
ways, to put people in mind of mortality; for which rea- 
ſon we find the inſcriptions addreſſed to the viator, or 
E ill-imitated by us in our church-tombs. 

Caligula gave his horſe Incitatus a parſonage; and no 


doubt on't but would have diſpenſed with the horſe's 
keeping a curate to officiate, becauſe, he had an impedi- 
ment 1n his ſpeech. g | 

The Jewiſh economy ſeems never deſigned for al! 
the world, but calculated for a narrow territory, ſince 
they were obliged to go thrice a year to Teru/: * , 
| reve- 


by 
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A reyerend, but laborious dull trifler, in his book - 
would perſwade us, that the gardens of the He/perides and 
Alcinous are taken from the garden of Paradiſe. Yes, as 
much as the great bed at Ware was borrowed from that - 
of king Og ; and he might as well have drawn the Pope's - 
triple crown, from St. Peter's triple denial of our Saviour. 

Mythologiſts are indeed very pretty fellows, and are 
mighty unravellers of the fables of the old Erhnicks, diſ- 
covering all the Oli Teftamenticoncealed in them. Thus 
Eve was Atr, Pandora, and Proſerpine: Aftrea's leaving 
the world, was Enoch's aſſumption in the fiery chariot : 
Becauſe Kings, in ſcripture, are ſtiPd Gods, therefore the 
Pagans deify d their kings: Jupiter Ammon, Bacchus, - 
and Pan are painted with horns, becauſe Horns, in the 
ſeripture-phraſe, ſignify ? gap 0 They might, after this 
rate, if they had a mind to it, bring gammar Gurten in, 
and make her, and mother Shipfon, and Be, of Bedlam 
ſignify the wvitch of Endor. ; 

The thriving citizen makes it a chief article of his 

| creed, that he muſt do every thing that will help to pro- 

| mote trade; for that, to him, is the Jaw and the prophets. 


Eneas's piety runs inceſſantly out at his eyes. He- 
weeps at the burying of his nurſe ; he weeps at the loſs 
| of Palinurus. . - 5 oY % 
When Dido found herſelf abandoned, and out of de- 
ſpair was contriving how to diſpatch herſelf, the Trojan 
— very fairly goes to his veſſel ; where he ſleeps ſo 
oundly, that Mercury muſt come to awake him. 
1 J. 1. bell, civ.. | | 
Appian made a groſs blunder in his hiſtory, where he · 
8 ſays, That the Romans had kings for the ſpace of an hun-- 
| dred olympiads; whereas all the world knows, that Tar- 
quin was expell'd A. U. C. 244. and there's 156 years 
. miſtake in the matter. But Appian viſibly contradicts 
r imſelf too elſewhere, where he places the diQtatorſhip, 
of Scylla in the 175th olympiad. 


) The Pugan ſacrifices for the moſt part were at the 

$ charge of the publick. Theodoſius uſes it as an argument 

- to the heathens to turn Chriſtiant, becauſe their religion 
was coſtly. E Tran 

I Cyder ar ancient liquor mention'd both by Tertullian 


E andShk. Auſtin; the former calls it ſuccum ex pomit vino- - 
| N | Jufrmum,”. 
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um. The other, writing againſt the Manichees,, who 
abſtained wholly from wine, which they objected to. 
The Catholicks charge them with drinking the juice of 
apples, far more delicious than wine, or any other liquor. 
From theſe paſſages of Tertullian and Auſtin, wha were 
both Africans, cardinal Perron (who was born in Jer/cy 
of proteſtant parents) thinks this liquor was firſt kuown 
in Africa, from thence paſſed into ain among the B., 
caynecrs, and from them into Normandy. . 
Juſtin, cenſur'd by ſome for the digreſſion about the 
antiquity of the Scyth;ans and AZg yprians, as Salluſt is by 
Scaliger, Poet, I. 4. for his tedious ſpeeches ;. for ſpend- 
ing {0 much time in deſcribing the are fratrum.; in ma- 
king a parallel between Cato and Cz/ar. Præter Hiſto- 
riæ Argumentum, and tracing the conſpiracy of Cataline 
to the original of Rome, not to mention his too tedious 
impertinent preſaces. Creu/a had told Zneas 
_ Ad terram He/periam venies, ub Lydius arva 
Inter opima wirim, leni fluit agmine Tybris. 
And yet he fays afterwards, | 
— Incerti quo fata ferant. 'Y 
The Ancilia among the old Romans (as a reverend au- 
thor aſſerts) had fome reference to the Jews. Urim and 
Thummim: As much as they have to the Spam arms in 
the Tower, Sd 
Ariftephanes's quarrel with Secrates was, becauſe he de- 
ſpis'd the comedians, tho' he would go to ſee Eurip. 
Frag. for which reaſon, Nub. act. 5. ſe. he jeers at 
Eurip. Poetry. oy 5 
# The clouds did not contribute to the 
"Tis confeſid by taking away Socr. life. Palmerius has 
learned men be ſhewn that he liv'd 24 if not 25 years 
lived 16 years after. *Tis evident from the play that 
after - this play. was acted before Cleon's death, which 
| happened in the 1oth year of the Pe- 
an war, at which time Aminias was the chief ma- 
giſtrate at Athens, Ann. 2. Olymp. 8. But Socrates was 
accuſed when Lachetes govern'd, Ann. 1. Olymp. 95. 
= 6 three and twenty years after the death 
o perhaps of Cleon--Anton.---Thyfi in his com- 
borrow'd it from ments upon A. Gellius lib. c. 17. pre- 


Oliv. J. J. Val. M. tends, that after Ariſt. hadexpos'dSec. 
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in his comedy called The Frogs, (for fo he miſtakes) the 
next day he was accns'd and condemn'd. * ads. 5 
Au Homerum Alcinous Odyſſ. 7. Ulyſſi peregrine 
filiam offert optans ut illam velit accipere, & vocari gener 
quod gululam reprebendant. * 

Circe better employ d by Ovid than by Virgil. In the 
latter ſhe is read weaving: In the former ſhe and. 
her companions, 
1 Z Pelera motis 

MWulla trahunt digitis, nec fila ſequentia ducunt. 
N Gramina diſponunt, ſpar/oſq; fine ordine flores 
 Secernunt calathis, variaſque coloribus herbas.. ©. 

And this. ſeems to be the diverfion for an en- 
chantre 3, E . 


: "4 


nero, J. g. c. 17. blames Virgil unjuftly, for 


— the grounds of the Latin war fo trivial. 
mer's Iliadi turn upon a. leſs; the tears of a parſon's. 
daughter, Sig 8 * 
Errorem admifit Lucanus, cum dixerit: 

Fundat ab extremo flauos Aguilone Sue vos 

Albis 5 a _w 

Nam Suevi Rheno propiores, 

Par error in ſequentibus. N 
— Ganges toto qu? folus in orbe © ** 

Oſtia naſcenti contraria ſolwere Phæbo 
Audet.. i 1 $762 


Iſter fiquidem & Padus & Thameſis in Orientem 


'  "Maunt, quin Ganges in Auſtrum exit. 
Haort pretends, that till Auguſtus's time, the Romans: 
made uſe of c inſtead of x; and Papias adds, that after 
the nativity of our Saviour, it came in faſhion, in honorem 


erucis, in reſpect to the croſs; both which are falſe. For 
in the Colonna Roſtrata, the oldeſt remainder of antiquity 


in Rome, we find exfugiunt for effugiunt.. 
vi Errores Phil 
Infractus idem ſerwio ac invictus, male. Nam nemo ita 
nſurpat Latinorum, apud quos infracti ſunt were fracti & 


wai, Cruſerius Plutarchi interpres in vita Catonis Uti- 


yes 6 ioxveo reddit infractum, /ed perperam. 


Priamus Iliad 22. dehortans Hectorem a congreſſu cum 


Achille tandem ſubjicit, ii w Ptereees ion. Nibil andire 
clarius ad contumeliam Hector potuit: Vide quid Ceruanus 
uper hac re dicat, p. 695. a 


Some. 
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Some writers of no mean note among us have mage uſe 
of Jewiſh teſtimonies to prove the Trinity, as ſonye Ro- 
aniſb authors have done the ſame to ſupport that monſtrous 
doctrine, Tranſubſtantiation, Particularly Galatings in his 
rſt book de Arcanis Catbol. Verit. c. Hl ſays, That the 
ancient Jews may be thought not ſo much to have foretold 
things to come, as to have reported, like the Ewgngeliſts, 
- things already done. To this purpoſe, Rabbi Cabana and 
R. Judas are cited by them, tho? in the placeg alledg'd 
we find nothing that makes to that purpoſe; gs alſo R. 


Simeon”s Rewelatio Secretorum, a book com Utopia 
and Baracbias in Eccle aftes. * led in Pia, 


As Mabomet ſays of himſelf, a 
Bgęo quadraginta virorum in meis lumbis vires habeo. 
So may EA —— 4 with more truth aſſert, I have a 
Rock of impudence and calumny, enough to fyrniſh the 
whole town upon occaſion, 8 

2 * mend. Temp. lib. 5. pretends that Troy was 
taken about full moon, and the beginning of ſpring. Pe- 
tronius in his fragment, De expugnatione Trejæ, 

Jon plena Phæbe candidum extulerat jubar. 

o excuſe Maſes for killing the Egyptian, tis merrily 
enough pretended, that he Rad the ſpirit of prophecy 
upon him when he did it; and knew — out of this fel- 
low's loins no profelyte ſhould ever ariſe. 

It deſerves obſervation, that the names of two magici- 
ans that oppos'd Moyes, are ſtill remaining with ours, 
Chriſtian and Pagan hiſtorians, tho* Mo/es no where calls 
them by their names. But *tis probable that the gyp- 
tian prieſts writ memoirs of what happened, and ſo out 
of their writings (for after the captivity the Zea had no 
old monuments, but what are ſtill extant) the names of 
the Ægyptian magicians might be taken. _ 

Atridas, Priamumg; & j/avum ambobus Achillem. 

Legendum Atriden. yay enim Menelao ſævus fuit, 
ſed Agamemnoni, quem confodere volu:: Lliade ; deinde 
fi tres, Agamemnonem, Priamum, & Menelaum propo- 
net, quo pacto dicit ſævum ambobus ? 

Guy Patin in his letters, tells us, that being phyſician 
to Gafſendus, and telling him that he was at the point of 
death, he anſwer' d him: 


Omnia præcepi, atque animo mecum ante peregi. 
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In ſome countries the people are ſlaves without a ſtan- 


ding army, as in Poland, France, Ic. where the tenants 
hold at the will of the lord; and conſequently are not in- 
duſtrious to build and plant. oe h 
Poggius tells us of a man that gelt himſelf to know 
whether his wife —— he being jealous of her. 
_ Homerus tradidit a Pharo in Ag yptum noctis & diei 
curſum fuiſſe navis ftridens quam ventus pone ſequatur:. 
Quod fulfiſimum cum Alexandria ſtet ab annis bis mille, 
tamen ſemper eft littorea. 
In Agragas, if we may believe Laertius, I. 8. there 
were eight hundred thouſand inhabitants, Au xaluws 


æuð &, werum mendum oft in numeris, qui cum per 


literas numerales compendioſe ſcriberentur, facile potuerunt 


r & x mutari. Qua ratione factum ut pro viginti myria- | 


dibus, octingenta ſcriberentur. Neque enim habuiſſe Agri- 


gentum ſupra 20 myriades, i. e. 200 thouſand, bis verbis 
docet Diodorus Siculus, I. 13. Axdayartivo: wiv now Tie; 
Tar Jexad; wopiur avy v, RATNKEC) BY iAgTIE; r U- 


xo wupraduy, 


ohn Dunton's Athenians, it ſeems, affect the honour of 


being thought originals, and it muſt be confeſs'd, to their. 


great honour, that they are ſo : For moſt of their ety- 


mologies, their circular rainbows, nay what is more ſur- 
prizing, their very tranſlations, are mere originals : And 


ſo is every thing, in ſhort, but their poetry, which is a 


feeble imitation of Jordan's verſiſication. | 

As for their great ſkill in etymology, I ſhall inſtance 
in two, viz. ſurplice from ſuper and plico ; and punch 275 
paunch. As for the firſt, it is called in Latin ſaperpelli- 
cem, and is far enough from the derivation they brought. 
And as for the latter, punch quaſi paunch, it is like hat 
guaſi hate, becauſe a man hates to be without a hat. 

The Athenian who told us his wife never long'd for 
any thing but ſhe had it, is deſired to tell her, that if ſhe 
longs to ſee an ill-natur'd blockhead, ſhe need not ſtir out 
of doors to ſee the ſight. 

Nymphas Baccho adhibere, will paſs no where for baw- 
dy, but only among the Athenians ; whereas this phraſe 


does not ſignify to pimp for Bacchus, or to help Bacchus 


to a Cownt-Garden cooler (which ſeems to be their mi- 


ſtake) but only to a little cool water. And in this ſenſe | 


the 
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offence. Nen e 
rid. I. 2. Famque adeo ſuper unns eram, Cc. Suns 
qui ſequentes 22. verſus reficiunt, at Scaliger, 1. 3. 
_ 11, 12 & 23. germanos eſſe evincit, ab imbe- 
ie Goon 


_ Cowley falſely repreſents Pindar as irregular : The an- 
; ways anfwers the fropheand the epods each other. 

In the Ang play, Oadipus makes an alluſion to the 

decorations. of the Athenian ſtage, which were notinven-- 

ted till an hundred years after. 
The German ſoldiers won't fight without pay. Even 
the Gods Neptune and Apollo trounc'd Laomedon for cheat- 
ing em of their hire. , 
Julian, in his epiſtles, tells us, That the fig-trees in 
Tedea were ſeldom or never without fruit, the old not 
_ falling off till the new came on. This may afford light 
to the paſſage, Mat. xiii. 14. The time of fruits was not 

COME... - 

The publiſher of Perronius, cum notis variorum, re- 
commends the reading of them to thoſe that would un- 
derſtand St. Paul's Epiſtles. 

- Mr. F Je, in his account of Jerſey, tells us of a char- 
ter given a man to hold OPS e, and five years after. 

Toſpua takes no notice. of the Phænicians peopling of 
Africa, and erecting pillars at Tangier : Yet Procopius de 
Bello Vandal. lib. 8. affirms it, and 1s believed. 

Rablais has not been more extravagant in his Gara-. 
gantua, than the Fewwiſh rabbies in their ſtories of king 
Og. They tell us, that monarch had got a mighty ſtone 
upon his head, deſigning to ruin the whole /-aelite army 
with it. Down comes a lapwing, and pecks ſuch a hole 
thro? it, that it fell on his ſhoulders ; and by a miracle his 
upper teeth ſuddenly extended, kept it faſt from motion. 

- Poeta loquutus eft cum in principio Aneid. dixerit, 
Lavinaque venit littora, at cum in perſona Palinuri, 
porteſque ; require Velinos, guia /cil. quo tempore fic no- 

" minabantur minus excuſandus eff. 
Florus ſays, that Cæſar purſu'd Cavelianus, uſque in 
Hlvas Caledonias. 

The only thing I envy you in the country, is your wo- 
men; and there tis true, you have the better of us; and 
2255 a mighty 
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kty bleſſing it is, if yon knew how to value it ge. 
— — I have in my time had ſome ci vil corref 
dence with the London ladies; but after all I 5 


them. I have the ſame quarrel to them as the parſons 


have to the laity, they know too much. 

Militant drumtards here beloww. A inconſiſtent 
with the affected gravity of thoſe (trait-lac'd moraliſts 
the Poultry reformeis, wha place the greateſt part of their 
religion in the 2 of bellowing out of Hep- 
555 and Sternhold. 

'Tis cuſtomary for poets to commend one another, lke 
the two famous ſwords- men in Bou, who gave it under 

one another's hands, that they were brave fellows. 


Compliments, like funeral ſermons, ought in ſtrĩctneſs 


ce to be paid to thoſe performances only that'reall 
| rye them; ; and that — in thoſe — — 
is not worth one's acceptance, unleſs free and unrequeſted. 
Vanity makes the French loyal, and boaſt of what 
their king does. 

Lucian — Prometheus Cite a verſe out of Homer, that: 
liv'd long after. 

Dr. Heylin, in his introduẽtion to his Co 
8 hens = ok ſome people that make 4ri/czle to be our Sa- 

urſor in naturals, as St. oba was in ſpiritu- 
the. e might better have made Prometheus ar type of. 
his erucifixion. 

When the Senate had: once permitted the ſoldiers to: 
elect Galba, and had confirm'd that election, more em- 
perors were elected abroad in the field by the legions, 
than at home by the ſenators. 

Three legions kept their conſtant reſidence here, vix. 
the ſixth, the twentieth (both ſirnam'd Fiarix) and the 
eleventh.; but in the deeli ſtate of the empire, when 
the Romans were forc'd to mon them for the defence of 
Laly, then over-run by the northern nations, the Scots: 
and P:&s fo harraſs'd the poor Britains, that in hopes of 
relief, they call d in the Saxons. 

Incidit in Scyllam, c. 


Jaſepbus all the world knows, ſtudied to make his own 


country great, even at the expence of truth, Thus, that 
Mo/es might not appear a poor fugitive that fled into the 
wilderneſs, he makes him the generalof an army in ÆAtbi- 
ia, and married to the king of the country's 2 
8 
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ing Henry VIII. in the year 1538, conſidering on 
what terms he ſtood with 7 Charles 2 for 
his late defection from the ſee of Rome, and his divorce 
of queen Katherine, thought it adviſable to provide for 
his — by building in all places where the ſhore lay 
and expoſed, es, platforms, and block-houſes. 
Ariftotle and Plato, tho? commonwealth-men, call'd the 
ent under the Ephori, Tvganida x) To Tupammxey, 
When we came there, we found two ſolemn pieces of 
antiquity, the old gentleman and his lady, coughing at 
the * ſide very conjugally, and anſwering one another 
like two birds in a cage. 

The collection of canons and decretals publiſh'd by 
Riculpbus biſhop of Mentæ, under the name of IAdorus, 
ſpurious. Every one was ſurpriz*d at the novelty, but 
no body durſt imagine it the work of an impoſtor. Pope 
Nicholas and his ſucceſſors underſtood the value of them 
ſo. well, that they built the canon- law upon this founda- 
tion; and *twas not till the 14th century that learn- 
ed men began to doubt of them. One of the ſtrongeſt 
arguments that was uſed to reje& them, was taken from 
the filence of the eight firſt ages. 

Foreign Gods, without enquiring into their merits, 
were, with leſs ado made free of Rome, than one can get 
into the louſieſt corporation in England. 

- *Tis a miracle, that EA -ds, when diſcourſing of 
the Syb7/s, forgot to tell us, that the Syb:/ which came 
with her books to Targuin, was lineally deſcended from 
the old woman at Endor. 

St. Auſtin pretends that the magicians fail'd in the third 
plague, to ſhew the defect of human philoſophy, when 
it comes to the myſtery of the Trinity. 

Virgil's narration of Palinurus's ſwimming three days, 
deſtroys what St. Evremont tells us of the poets preſer-- 
ving probability in actions merely human. 

In heroick times, even at feaſts, men did not eat of 
diſhes in common, but every one had his portion apart, 
and the beſt man had always the greateſt. 

Veiling of the bride, a decent cuſtom, that common 
ſenſe might diate to them, without travelling as far as- 
Paloſtine for it. ä 

Gregory Nazianzen, in his twentieth oration, has this 
remarkable paſſage, rv avry mws di09aoxadsy x(wperc;, as 


merry 
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merry a ſight, as it would be to ſee two grave b——p3 
— one another by the beards in a — 25 
Julian the Emperor, in his firſt oration de laudibus Con- 


ſtantii, tells us, t Xerxes took up xpororitrers x Indore 


d Mx, in preparations for the Greek war, which is im- 
poſſible, fince Xerxes began this war againſt them in the 
6th year of his reign. | 1 
Zuſebius, I. I. c. 8. Hi. Eccl. quotes Jeſephus's An- 
tiquities, and makes him relate the puniſhment with which 
God afflicted Herod, for the murder of the young chil- 
dren, leaving out the names of Juda the fon of Saripheus: 
and Matthias the fon of Margalothus, who were ſlain by 
Herod's command, long after the Izfanticidium, which 
Toſephus mentions not at all. 
"Tis ſtrange how. the fore-mention'd paſſage in Fo/e- 
pbus ſhould — Juſtin Martyr in his dialogue with y- 
pho the Jew. How Tertullian and Clem. Alex. ſnould ſo 
ſtrangely forget to urge its authority againſt the Jeaus, and 
that none ſhould ever take notice of it before Euſebius. 
Clem. Alex. pretends, that Miltiades was beholden to 
Mets Hiſtory, for the victory which he obtained over 
the Perſians. 5 
No mention of Chriſt, or the laſt judgment in the Si- 
byls ; only an interpreter gathered out of them, 
Zum, quem revera regem habebamus,- appellandum quo= 
que efſe regem, fi ſalvi eſſe velimus. | 
The Eſenes firſt heard of in the time of Jonathan 
the brother of Judas Maccabæus, about 150 years before 
Chriſt, a ſort of Pythagorean Jeaus, mention'd by Je/e- 
phus, I. 13. c. . Phil, de vita contemplativa, deſcnbes 


their way of living; erroneouſly apply'd by Euſebius to 


the primitive chriſtians. | 
Bracca, a mantle, ſuch as the Jriſb wear, tunica ſage 
impofita, worn over their coats and caſſocks. 


ertullian inveighs againſt the Tragedians for uſing the 


C:thurnus, and endeavouring to make our Saviour (who- 
ſaid you cannot add one cubit to your flature) a liar. 
Hes in Homer, ſays of himſelf, 
— — d d 06A00W 
Arb padre Eee x) fü XN Beaver Ae. 
Parum apte dictum dolis ad cœlum evehi peſſẽ. 


The 
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The blind and the lame (ſays Mr. Gregory) mean the 
tutelar Gods of the place, whom the Jyraelites called fo 
in derifion. Elſe why ſhould David ſay, 2 Sam. v. 8. My 
foul hates the lame and the blind ? Or the people of J/rae/, 

That the blind and the lame ſhould not come into the houje ? 
Fiundum Varro vocat quem poſſis mittere funda... 


The following EPIGRAM on Dr. O4 TES. 
Scriptus es in tergo, nec dum finitur Oreſtes. 
A merry argument to prove the antiquity of Oxon 
Higher than har of Cambridge, becauſe Adam was a 
terre-filius before he turned prævaricator. | 


7 took oaths as of old they took wives, 
To have and to hold for the term of their lives, 

But we take our oaths, as our whores, for our eaſe. 
Ad a whore and @ rogue may part wwhen they pleaſe. 


The End of Mr. Broaun's Common-Place-Book. 
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In immaturum obitum Annæ Baynard, filiæ 
Edvardi Baynard, M. D. Virginis eruditiſũ- 
me, quæ pridie Id. Jun. Anno Dom. 1697. 

| Piam animam efflavit. 
E RG O eruditam perpetuus ſopor | 
3 Baynardam? Præcipe lugubres 
Thalia cantus, & ſewero: 
Quere modos graviore plectro. 
O Anna ſecli degeneris ſtupor , 
Centis Britanne pet, amor & decus ! 
O wirgo in æternum ſacratis 
Pieridum memoranda faſtis l 
Aptem decoros unde Lyra Modes ? + 
275 voce laudes aggrediar tuas. 
O digna cantari Novenis 
Caſtalidum numeris piarum ! 
Te Graia Pallas nutriit in ſinu, 
Muſæ vocarunt te Latiæ ſuam : * 
Te date non una ſuperbam N . 
In medias Sophiæ receſſus 
. Apolls 
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Apollo duxit : fic tibi ſemina _ 
Naſcentis orbis ; fic penetralia, 
Magnigue nature labores, 
Et vacuæ patuere ſedes : 


Qua wi tumeſcant equora, ſubdolum 
Lune quid orbem proferat, aut premat <- 
Quid contumax venti propage hi 
Aoliis meditantur antris : 1 
Unde Iris arcum pingere geſtiat, i 
Dus motor axem dirigit aureum 2 wo = 
Cur horridum fulgens Cometes 
Syrma minax per inane jactet. 
Non te ſagittis, ut reliquas, puer 
Lufit Cupido; nempe animum Deus 
Implevit ingentem, & capaces 
Jene ſacro tetigit medullas : 
'  Dualem trementi vidit in arbore 
Moles benigno lumine ſplendidum 
 Denfos per errores comarum 
Mobilibus finuare gyris ; 
Cum flamma frondes lamberet innocens 
Ramis jocoſos incutiens metus,. 
Blandique weftirent calores. * 
Attonitum fine fraude veprem. 
Utcunque verno dura neceſſitas 
Te flore decerptam abſlulerit tuis, 
Quid luctui indulgemus atro ? 
Parte tui meliore vivis. 
Sic fe renaſcens funere fertili 
Phe:beus ales morte re/eminat, 
Buſtoque committit fideli 
Emeritos rediturus artus. 
Hinc te micantem Virgineo in Chors 
Cornata caſtis excipit ofſeulis, 
Scurmanua te dim ftupeſcens 
nde cupit, fruiturgue viſa. 
Circum decora ſerta manu geren: 
Cali juventus confluit, aureos 
Mirata Sermones, alta 
Aure Jonos bibit «fficacts. 


Te 
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Te candor, equi conſcia te Fides, 
Te ipnara Zonam ſolvere Caftitas, 
e veritas blandum renidens 
LEtheriis comitantur arwvis. | . 
Preſtona felix, ubere gue finu | 
Annam vulifti ! te memores canent © 
Fuſtam Camænæ, tu fereris 
Perpetua ſuper aftra'fama : 
Nec Smyrna watis Mæonii parens, 
Nec gue Maronem: Mantua protulit, . 


Durabit ægue, Oracula vatum 
Siguid habent celebrata vori. A 
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The London and Lacedemonian Oracles, 
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Written by Mr. Tuo. Baow-ẽW- g 


— 


In which be undertakes to anſwer all witty and 
ingenious Queſtions, for the Diverſion as well 
4 the Satisfaction of the Curious. 


a 


The INTRODUCFION. 


I AST night being very reſtleſs in my bed, I 
x thought fit to divert the time with ſporting an au- 
© thor, remembring that of Perſius, Nocturnis juvat im- 
* palleſcere chartis. The firſt book I laid my hand on, 
proved ſome ſelect comedies of Ariſtophanes; turning 
them over, my eye ſtaid on that place in his comedy 
© of Clouds, where he brings in Socrates and Chærephon 
© meaſuring the leap of a flea from one's beard to the 
© other's : 1 laugh'd fo heartily at the fancy, that I ſoon. 
© forgot the inquietude of the paſt hours, and reſoly'd to 
* ſpend thoſe to come with more ſatisfaction, by reading 
the whole comedy over; which by that time I had done, 
it grew towards morning, and that made me think of 
c ating a refreſhing nap, to keep my hody in its due 
| « temper, 
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--temper. But the wit of 4rifophanes had baniſhed ſleep 
from my eyes, filling my head with a thouſand pleaſant 
-< fancies; till fortune, that took care of my health, had, 
by I know not what means, laid one of thoſe papers 
called the Athenian Mercury by me, being deſtitute 
either of Opium or Poppey-water., I had icarce run 
« over one paragraph, when I found a heavineſs deſcend 
on my eyes, the welcome harbinger of approachi 
« {lumbers, which ſoon follow'd after. The — h 
no ſooner perform'd its office, but I found myſelf en- 
tertain'd with this dream or viſion : Who ſhould come 
to me but Arifophanes in his own pro rſon, I ha- 
ving, methought, that comedy in my hand which I had 
-« juſt before perus'd ; he ſhew'd me a thouſand beauties I 
had paſs'd over unregarded: From this he paſs'd to en- 
« quire of me the news of the town: I mean not as to 
the affairs of ſtate, or any of the unpleaſant movements 
« of the body politick, but as to what related to the 
beaux eſprits, the men of thought and over-thought, 
the brothers of the quill, and the like: Whether the 
ſoul of the virtuoſo's of our age, were agreeable to that 
of his Socrates, &c. I afſur'd him the very ſame ex- 
« travagant whims were ſtill in being, and every day re- 
viv'd: Anexagoras's mountains, valleys, and dwellings 
in the moon, were now form'd into regular and di- 
ſtinct countries; and we were as well acquainted with 
that planet, as Diogenes with his tub: That we had not 
only made large diſcoveries there, but had alſo many a 
<, laborious trifle, to exalt the earth a_—_ planets too: 
That if the ſame Anexagoras held the ſun to be a 
piece of burning iron no bigger than the Morea, we had 
« ſome nat long ago that were of opinion, that it was fal- 
len I know not how many thouſand miles nearer the 
earth than it was in his time. You were not the only 
« people (/aid I to him) that were ſo happy as to be ad- 
* mitted to the knowledge of the plurality of worlds by 
Democritus; we have ſince divided them into their ſe- 
« veral diſtin& claſſes and turbilions: Nay, if your poets 
-« borrowed from your philoſophers ſome of their ſy- 
-< ſtems to adorn their works, our modern philoſophers 
have found out ſecrets of nature in your fables, worth 
the reducing to practice, as that o * * 
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the youth of g. I confeſs we were not fo ſucceſs- 
ful; but the reaſon was, becauſe we rather follow'd her 


« preſcriptions to the daughters of Pelias, than what ſhe 
hs 3 herſelf. Here N 7 the poet could not 
* for 


bear laughing heartily. We have had (continu d I 
© pumps; looms, and machines, which you never dreamt 
© of in your darker days; and the virtuoſo's of the Arhe- 

nian Society have found out, that a tunnel revers'd is 
full as good for the eyes as ſpectacles. Athenian Society 
< (interrupted he) ſay you! Why, is there any of that 
nation yet in being, whoſe noddles are caſt in the ſame 
projecting mould they were in my days? I find, that 
© our correſpondence was falſe then, that gave an account 
* that the kingdom of philoſophy, which made ſuch a 
< ſplutter there in my time, was dwindled down to the 
© honeſt mechanick ; and none aſpir'd higher than his 
© trade, or the knowledge of a country pedant. Or 
© have the ancient race tranſmigrated to the happy iſles, 
to make all run mad with whims and nonſenſe, with a 
grave magiſterial face? No, no, my jovial poet Cre- 
fur d) theſe are only a company of unknown, name- 
< lefs undertakers, who pretend to anſwer all queries 
< which are ſent them from all degrees and qualities, 
from the prince to the peaſant, but particularly ſuch as 
are ſent by the fair /ex; for whom they have a moſt 
profound veneration ; that is, from 8 in her cock'd 
commode, to the oyſter-wench in her lawful occupa- 
< tion at the tavern-door. But why (interrupted he) do 
they call themſelves Athenians ? I know not, Creturn' d I. 
< unleſs it be by the reſemblance they have to a certain 
© bird, for which that city was famous of yore; tho” by 
the vigour and force of their reaſon, the modeſt gen- 
tlemen aim'd not ſo high, as to equal themſelves to the 
birds of Minerva, but only emulated the modern 4:he- 
nian, ſelecting the filly and trifling queries of the blue 

and green apron-men, and caſting aſide all the inge- 
* nious and witty as alien from their deſign and purpole ; 
for which, when they are reprimanded, they think it 
* ſufficient wiſely to anſwer, That they who ſent thoſe 
« queries thought them as wiſe as any : As if, . becauſe 
every fool thinks his own product fair, that therefore 
there is no real diſtinction berwier wit and dulneſs, _ 
5 the 
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« the fond opinion of the perſon concerned. Thus, 
« when the ingenious Mr. de la Cro/s diſcovered in one 
« ſupplement about forty or fifty groſs faults, in both 
words and ſentences, this grave aſſembly ſay for anſwer, 
That a daſh of a pen will mend them. So many daſhes 
© (interrupted he) would but disfigure the paper; and 
« therefore I am of opinion, that the fire would do it 
more to the purpoſe. Theſe are the wretched anſwers 
they give, 1 1) and pretending to gratify the 
learned world, weekly buſy the preſs with impertinent 
« queſtions of apprentices and chamber-maids ; and in- 
« Read of enquiring into the ſolution of witty and judi- 
* cious points, relating to hiſtory and philoſophy, 
which have been ſent them, they have crntaiivgd 

« tufF'd their papers with receipts for fleas, c. and back 
like wiſe lectures. There was a little after my time 
« (/aid Ariſtophanes) when the itch of ſcribbling grew 
more common and diffus'd, a damned blockhead of a 
« poetaſter in Athens, named Cherilus, who writ the 
« Athenians victory over Xerxes, and the noble acts of 
« Alexander the Great : But out of all his voluminous 
«* crambo's, there were but ſeven verſes that would ſtand 
the teſt of reading, and for them he received ſeven 
pieces of gold; but for every one beſide, a buffet on 
the face; which amounted to ſo plaguy a number, that 
© he could not ſee out of his eyes for a twelvemonth 
after; and forſwore the horned hill of Parnaſſus, as a 
more inhoſpitable place than the mountains of Caucaſus. 
It is pity, that you that pretend to improve all that was 
good among us, ſhould want ſome ſuch puniſhment for 
* thoſe ſcoundrels that preſume to ſcribble in ſpite of 
* their ſtars ;- and I defire in the name of all the Old, 
that theſe New Athenians may be regulated according to 
the laudable cuſtom of our days. I perſwaded him this 
* puniſhment would be too ſevere, ſince for all their buf< 
* tets they would -not have one piece of gold. But to 
* find out a puniſhment more agreeable to our times, I 
* thought the ſetting up a Query-Ofice in oppoſition to 
* theirs, would mortify them as much as the office of 
* inſurance from fire by the Frienah- Society did that of 
Barebone. He was ſatisfy*d of the equity, as well as 
* reaſonableneſs of my reſolve, and defired me to inſert 


« theſe 
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© theſe following queries to his ſelf. adopted countrymen, 
< that he might employ them as well as he had his Socra- 
< 76; and Cherephon.” 


uery. HAT was the opinion of the Aucients about 
1 * Pug 

Anſ. Their opinions were almoſ as various as their 
—— and many of them as abſurd as others are won- 
derful. Some thought that the ſoul perithed with the bo- 
dy; ſome, that though it a great while outliv'd the body, 
yet it had ĩts period, and once ſhould be no more; others 
arriv'd, by the force of reaſon to a preſumptive know- 
ledge of its immortality .; ſome took the ſoul to be no- 
thing elſe but the heart. Empedocles held, that the ſoul 
was only the blood that incircled the heart ; ſome would 
place it in the brain, or at leaſt would have the brain its 
chief ſeat or throne. - Theſe opinions found oppoſers of 
ſuch as held only that all this was falſe, without eſtabliſſi- 
ing any truth 1n the place of theſe ſuppoſed errors they 


| 1 to remove. Zeno, the founder of the Szoicks, 


eld, that the ſoul was a fire ; perhaps borrowing his 
opinion from that fable of the old poets of Greece, who 
made Prometheus ſteal celeſtial fire from the chariot of the 
ſun, to give life and motion to that image he call'd man; 
For it was no better than an image, when Pallas was ſo 
taken with his-1ngenuity of forming it, as to proffer him 
any thing in heaven for the perfecting his work. But 
methinks there is nothing more pleaſant than the fancy 
or Ariſtoxenus, who, being a muſician as well as a phi- 
loſopher, would needs have the ſoul nothing elſe but a 
certain harmony proceeding from the well-drſpoſed mo- 
tions of the body, like proportion'd notes in ſinging and 
inſtrumental muſick; though perhaps one would imagine 


that Ariſtoxenus had a mind to put a compliment upon his 
diverſion, and make the philotopher truckle to the mu- 


ſician; yet he only reviv'd that opinion which was long 
before delivered by Plato. Xenocrates, though he de- 
nied that the ſoul had any form of body, yet contended 


that it was zumber; the force of which he thought to be 


very great in nature, as Pythagoras had maintain'd before 

him. His maſter Plato ſuppoſed a three-fold foul ; the 

principal part of which, as the moſt 2 = 
rl plac' 


| 
| 


Plato to him) after he h 
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plap'din the head, that is, rea/on ; from which he ſepa- 


rated two other parts, anger and defire; anger he plac'd 
in the boſom, and dere beneath the midrif, betwixt the 
heart and the lungs. Dicearchus will needs have it, that 


the ſoul is nothing at all but an idle empty name ; and 
that the world is much in an error to uſe this diſtinction 
of animate and inanimate beings, ſince neither man nor 
beaſt, nor any thing which comes within the notion of a 
living creature, has any foul; * that the power b 

which we move, think, or do any thing, was equally dif- 
fus'd through every living body ; nor by any means ſe- 
parable from it, ſince it was nothing but one indiviſible 
eſſence with the body, ſo made, as 57 the benefit of na- 


ture it ſhould hve and think. Arifotle, the greateſt of 


the ancient philoſophers, 3 Cicero always prefers 

conſidered thoſe other four 
kinds, from whence he derived all other beings, ſuppo- 
ſes a fifth nature, the origin of the /oul/ or mind; to 
think, to provide for events, to learn, to teach, to invent 


ſome things, and remember many more, to love, to hate, 


to covet, to fear, to be troubled, to rejoice, and thin 
of this nature, he cannot conceive to be in any of thoſe 
four kinds. So that he advances a fifth kind without a 
name; and therefore calls the mind or ſoul by the new 
name of irrrixuer, as it were a continual or perpetual 
motion. I think I have enumerated all the opinions of 
the ſoul, except that of Democritus, who makes the ſoul; 
as well as all things elſe, to be compoſed of the fortui- 
tous concourſe of atoms. 

Plutarch and Stobeus ſay, that Thales firſt affirm'd the 
ſoul to be auroximier, a ſelf- moving nature. Ariſtotle de 
Anima lib. cap. 2. calls it zwiud», in reſpect to the mo- 
tion it gives to other things; in which are included both 


parts of the Platonifts : 4 ſubſtance, having within itſelf 


4 power to move itſelf and other things. This opinion 
firit raiſed by Thales, was entertain'd in the ſchools by 
Pythagoras, Anaxagoras, Socrates, &c. till excluded by 
Ariſtotle. Thales held, that the /oad-/ftone and amber had 
ſouls : The firſt, becauſe it draws iron, the ſecond, ftraw, 
He farther aſſerted thoſe things we count 2uani nate, to 
have ſouls. He was the firſt, according to C Herti lyue, 

Vor. III. O that 
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chat held the immortality of the ſoul of man, learning 
it from the Egyptians. . 

Some ſay Pherecydides firſt aſſerted the immortality of 
the ſoul. Anaximenes held, that our fouls, by which we 
live, are air : Anaxegoras held, that the ful is that 
evbich maveth, that it is aerial, and has a body of 
lee of the air; and that it dies as well as the 

— held the ſoul to be immortal, proving it with 
this reaſon, what is always moveable is immortal; but 
that which moveth another, or is moved by another, hath 
2a ceſſation of motion and life; that the ſoul is pre-exiſtent 
to the body, endu'd with knowledge of eternal ideas, 
which in her union to the body ſhe loſes, as if ſtupify'd, 
or in a dream, *till awaken'd by diſcourſe from ſome ſen- 
fible objects: Thus is all her learning only reminiſcence, 
or acalling to mind het firit knowledge, The body be- 
ing compounded, is diſſolv'd by death; the ſoul being ſim- 

le, paſſeth into another life incapable of corruption. The 
5 of men are divine; to whom, when they go out of 
their bodies, the way of their return to heaven is open, 

which to the beſt and moſt juſt, is moſt expedite. The 
ſouls of the good, after death, are in a happy ſtate united 
to God, in a bleſſed inacceſſible place; the bad, in a 
convenient receptacle ſuffer condign puniſhment, 

Heraclitus ſays, That the nature of the ſoul is ſo pro- 
found, that it cannot be found out by any means; he 
only aſſerted, that it is, as all other things are, an exhala- 
Zion; that which is within, and that which is without, 
being all of one nature; it is incorporeal, and always in 

fluxion; that its being mov'd is ſelf-evident of ſouls, that 
the dry are the wiſeſt and beſt. 

Xenophanes held, that the ſoul is a ſpirit, and that there 
were many things beneath the mind. Protagoras held 
the ſoul to be nothing more than the ſenſes. 

Epicurus conceives the ſoul to be corporeal, ſome more 
tenuious or ſubtile body, made up of moſt ſubtile parti- 
cles; he was of opinion that thoſe that held it incorpo- 
real abus'd the word, and play'd the fool — oi ; 


for except it were ſuch, it could neither act nor ſuffer, 
and not be touch'd by any thing, but would be as meer va- 
cuity, 
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cuity, which is ſuch, that it can neither act nor ſuffer 


any thing, but only affords a free motion to bodies 
paſſing through it. | > 1 | 
Now, that the ſoul acts, and ſuffers ſomething, is ma- 
nifeſtly declar'd by its ſenſes and affections, as alle by the 
motions by which it impels the members, and from within 
verns the whole animal, turns it about, tranſports it 
into dreams, and in general, by its union and conſent, 
mix in one compound with the groſſer matter, which uſu- 
ally, upon this vccaſion, is more particularly term'd Body. 
He calls it a moſt tenuious body, for that it is made up of 
the moſt tenuious and moſt ſubtile little bodies, which, as 
they are for the moſt part exceeding ſmooth, ſo they are 
very round; that the ſenſe is the foul of the ſoul. 
Diogenes held the foul to be air; and Hippo, that it 
was water. What other opinions of the ancients there 
may be of the ſoul, they are reducible to ſome of theſe. 
Query. A certain querift of the fair ſex, being in great 
doubt what to-do in this following caſe, defires the anſwer 
of ber humble ſervants the Athenians ? _ n 
Auſ. She 28 by nature a conſtitution that is. ſo 
abundantly ftock*'d with LOVE, that ſhe cannot con- 
tain; but a face and perſon that ſcares all men from ma- 
king any addreſs to her, is extreamly troubled in mind, 
how ſhe ſhall comply with God's firft commandment, In- 
treaſe and maltiply ; unleſs ſome of the members of that 
ſociety will caſt a charitable eye of regard on her; if 
ſo, we ſhall take care to give them exact directions to 
find her out. | Oh AN 
Query. What is ſcepticiſm ?. ods e * 
Anfw. Tis thus defin'd : A faculty oppoſing phæno- 
mena's (or appexyatices) and en all manner of 
ways, whereby we + through the equivalence of 
contrary things and ſpeeches firſt, and ſuſpenſion, then to 
diſturbance; we call it a faculty, from the power thereof. 
By phenomena's we underſtand ſenſibles, which we oppcle 
to intelligibles. Theſe words all manner of N 
wile 
; 


referred to faculty or power ſimply ; it may li * 
applied to opinion betwixt phenomena”; and intelligihles, 
ſince we oppoſe them ſeveral ways, phznomena's to B rg 
mena's, intelligibles to intelligibles, or one to another: 
i 8 „ Where- 
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Wherefore, to conclude all oppoſitions, we ſay all man- 
ner of ways, or all manner of ways of phenomena's and 
intelligibles, not inquiring how phenomena's ſeem, or 
how untelligibles -ar- underſtood, as taking them fim- 
ply. By contrary jpeeches, we mean not only affirmation 
and negation, but fimply thoſe which are repugnant. 
Equivalence we call an equality, as to belief and unbelief, 
Jo as neither of the repugnant ſpeeches is preterr'd as 
more credible than the other. Su/pen/ion is a ſettlement of 
the intellect, whereby we neither attirmnor deny any thing, 
Andifiurbance is a compoture and tranquillity of the mind. 
Query. What nation invented painting © 
An. 1 am not of their opinion, who ret being able 
to wave their bigotted veneration for that nation which 
ve birth to the divine author of our religion, in enqui- 
Ties of this nature, will needs R the world, that 
we owe the invention of this noble art to the offspring of 
Abraham, as well as the other arts and ſciences; and 
that from them the Egyptians, from the Egyptian the 


Grecians ſucceſſively improv'd them, and arrogantly chal- 


leng'd them as their own productions. I muſt confeſs 1 
cannot ſee any ſuch; mighty reaſon for their-opinion, but 
that I may, without 1mpiety, or the leaſt irreverence for 
the chriſtian faith, declare myſelf of a contiary opinion: 
For by the account of all hiſtory, ſacred and profane, 
that nation has a much different character than what is 
agreeable to a mother of rare arts and ſciences, being al- 
ways, more devoted to their gain, than to employ their 
time on fruitleſs obſervation. And I am ſure the Eg 
tian had too mean a value for them, to admit them as 
teachers in any thing. For at their firſt coming into 
N all the intereſt of Jeſepbh was hot ſufficieat to gain 
has brethren any greater favour than a frontier province, 
remote enough from the caurt, to live in, where their 
ateſt ſtudy was to look after their flocks. And from 
he Egyptians, Aaron learnt to make the golden calf; and 
Benaleel and Aboliab were beholden to an extraordinary 
inſpiration, not to the uſe of any arts among them. But 
of all the arts, none certainly can be leſs. in reaſon de- 
duc'd from the children of Vas „than this of painting, 
fince ſo little advantage could accrue to thoſe * 1 
an of - = y 
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buſy'd themſelves about it. And if we may add, as a- 
ſupernumerary reaſon, the inclinations of their poſterity, 

we cannot ſuppoſe them ſo ingenioufly given, as to mind 
any art that contributed not immediately to their intereſt. 
I muft therefore conclude, that ſome more eaſy and con- 

tented nation were the firſt deſigners of this gentleman- 
like profeſſion. To pronounce maziſteriall y in this cafe 

and decide it to any, would be more than the moſt judi- 
cious of the ancients durſt do, Who were by many hun- 

dreds of years nearer its birth than we: Yet I am apt to- 
believe the Egyptians were the fir{t painters, or ſtatuaries, 

as well as philoſophers ; tho” IJ cannot allow their vain- 
glorious brag, that picture flouriſli'd fix thouſand years 
with them before it paſs'd into Greece. Tho' the original. 
of this art is obſcure, yet this I may fay, that whatever 
people may in juſtice pretend to the invention, Greece 
alone brought it to perfection, and therefore may the 
better be allow'd to arrogate it wholly to herſelf, tho“ 
it be controverted what part of Greece gave riſe to it 
ſome attributing it to Sicyores, an iſland in the Ægeun- 
ſea; others to Corinth, where by drawing lines round 
the extremities of the ſhadow of a man; was rudely made 
the firſt ſtep to picture. The next advance was into one 
colour, call'd by the Greeks, Monocheoma; that is, of one 


colour.” But in a little time it became more ſtately, and 


arrived to that beauty in which it was in the days of 
Apelles ; nor loſt it much of its luſtre in its tranſmigration 
from Greece to Rome, till the diſſoluteneſs of ſome em- 
perors, and the weakneſs of others, ſuffer d the empire 
to be oyer-run, firſt with ignorance, then with barbarity; 
for the inundations of the Hunt, Vandals, Goths, and 
Lumbards, deſtroy'd all that was fine in this art, till by 


Titian, Raphael, Urbin, Angelo, and the reft, it was 


reviv'd almoſt to as great an excellence as in the age of 

Apelles, whom, with the reſt of his contemporaries, I 
cannot help preferring before any. of our modern artiſts 
in painting, as well as ſtatues, if we may believe the 
account which ſome of the antients give us of thoſe ad- 
mirable pieces they themſelves had low, 


1 Is there any ſuch thing as the philoſophers 
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Anſu. If we believe the Chymiſts, they will tell us 
ANY fine ſlories about it: That as the ſeed of any ve. 
getable tranſmutes that humidity of the earth proper to 
itſelf, into its own form and nature, and thus from 2 
little ſeed becomes a great tree; ſo if the ſeed of gold 
or ſilver be caſt into any baſer metal, it will convert it 
into its own nature. But then for this one ſeeming 
reaſon, they provide abundance of obſcurities, and enig- 
matick ſubterfuges for you to loſe yourſelf in, if you 
attempt to purſue the imaginary treaſure ; as the flying 
dragon, the : x bi of Tellus, the merriages and con- 
junctions of Sel, Jenus, Jupiter, &c. with Amalgama's, 
Hermetical Feelings, and an infinite number of ſuch ſtrange 
kind of whims, as if they writ with a deſign not to 
underſtood. Thus Faber has deliver'd one CO and 
twelve arcanums to do wonders, if you believe the title 
of each ſecret ; tho' I never heard of that man, tho' a 
profeſs'd Chymiſt, that durſt pretend to underſtand one 
of them: So, fearful they are of having their minds dif. 
cover'd by any but the true ſons of the art, that they make 
every thing A Fate, even to themſelves. They Il tell 
vou indeed of one Artiſius, that liv'd a thouſand years; 
and of a French ſcrivener, that built I know not hoy 
many hoſpitals and churches ; one by the Aurum potabill, 
and the other by the Powder of projeFion. Happy men! 
that out of ſo many thouſands, whom the witchery of the 
.. golden; hopes has betray'd to this vain attempt, and only 
_ ariſe to this more than miracle! Nay, the ſcrivener 
cannot be ſuppes'd. to have had either time or money 
_ enough to have paſs'd through all the tedious experiments 
requir'd to its perfection. The great duke of Florence 
has, among his choice collection of rarities, a nail that 
is half gold and half iron, which, as they would have 
vou believe, was chang'd from that baſer metal by only 
the touch of the Philoſopher's ſtone, which it ſeems had 
not force enough to tranſmute the whole. But this 1s 2 
trifle fit for the Aubenian Mercury to dwell upon, and 
givye you a tedious account of Lullius, Bacon, Ripley, and 
the reſt of that mad tribe of canting ſcribblers. 

And now for variety, and to comply as near as I can 
with your delicate gut in poetry, I will propoſe a fev 
zueries in metre. | 
| Quel. 
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Queſt: Sen Athenians, let it pray be ſbeaun, 
For jure "tis'obwtious to your mighty" wits) 


Why farts burn blue when thro) a candle blown, 


And yet that's yellow which the ſame a—ſe ſh—ts ? 


For a rhiming anſwer to this difficult queſtion, I muſt 
doubtleſs be referr'd (for that's your method) to ſome- 
thing that you have already printed. Well then, let's 
ſee ; what fays the oracle ? K 

r 
Hail, Bard divine! unknown we muſt adore, 

Toy eagle-pitch out-ſoars our haggard flight : 

Our glimm'ring lamp «within will flame no more, 


___ Puench'd by tos unſupportable a light, &c. 
© Yaur ſervant, Gentlemen, I thank ye, and confeſs 


this is moſt incomparable fuſtian, and ſuperſine fuf; but 
nothing to the purpoſe of my queſtion, no more than it 
was to that with which it was firſt printed. Once more 


ueſt. Tell me, ye men of doughty quill, 
Ps, ſoew in Her ur: Aal. 5 
Which order's beſt and valu d moſt, 
Knights of the flocks, or of the poſt 2 
Miſtake me not, for Pm ſincere, 
” _ * Sham Athenians here, 
. Altho' their manſion of chief fame 
Stands by a market 6.4 2 ; 
Tit I muſt needs confeſs their writing 
Deſerwes no other * of knighting 5 
Nor to @ Sir can make pretence, 
Unleſs tavere 1 with reverence. kt OG 
Queſt. Tell me, in fine, what ſcorn is due to thoſe 
bo bid us all our doubts to them propoſe, | 
| Vet anſwer none where difficult and hard, 
Nut call them riddles, and not <vorth regard? 
When Oedipus, if we may credit fame, 
Clearing a riddle, got a heroes name. 


Excuſe th' unequal inftance that IT bring; * 
For what compariſon is in the thing ? 
Athenian rubbiſh, and a Theban king. 3 


Query. hence have we our opium? Whether is it 
bot or cold? If het, 'awhy narcotick ? If cold, why ſudo- 
ric? Let it be what it will, how comes it to have 
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that deference for thoſe animal Spirits that are required fer 
the motion of the heart, and for reſpiration, as very of ici: 
to ſpare them, while it ſeizes the others that communicate 
with the organs of the external ſenſes ? 

A. Here is a chain of intricate queſtions indeed, de- 
ſign'd, I believe, to puzzle or daunt the Ew undertakers ; 
but Lafſure the Queriſt he will find himſelf miſtaken, eſpe- 
cially as to the laſt part: For who, tho' never ſo mean- 
ſpirited, could deſpond in ſuch a matter as this, when he 
has ſuch a fair promiſe from ſuch a famous and learned 
ſociety as the Athenian Mercury, that they will take the 
N to view his endeavours, and correct his failings ? 

his encour:gement, with the defire of ſelf- inſtruction, 
will make us continue and give our thoughts of ſuch quel- 
tions as thoſe acute gentlemen have been unwilling to an- 
ſwer; tho? they muſt of neceſſity examine em now, ſince 
they have openly paſs'd their word to the bookſellers, and 
eſpecially to their intimate friends the coffee-houſes, that 
they would declare themſelves upon the queſtions of the 
London Mercury. I muſt confels, this conſequence of 
their promiſe will prove troubleſome to them; yet am 
ſatisfy d they are generous, and will ſtand to their words. 
So to the queſtion: e 

1. We have our opium, ſome from Greece, ſome from 
the kingdom of Cabaia in the Caſt-Indies, and ſome 
from the territories of the Grand Cairo in Egypt; for it 
is a tear that diſtils from poppies that grow in thoſe coun- 
tries, when, at certain times of the year, inciſions are 
made in the heads of thoſe plants. What is had this 
way, is the pureſt and beſt, and therefore kept by the 
people for their own uſe, who ſend us that which they 
preſs out of the ſaid heads, and call Meconium. 

2. Nctwithſtanding that opium diſables the ſpirits for 
a time fiom the performance of their duty, and ſtupifies, 
as narccticks do that are granted to be cold; yet 1 hold 
it hot, by reaſon of its bitter taſte, piercing ſmell, and ſu- 
dorifick eflects; but chiefly, becauſe it is almoſt altgether 
ſulphureous, which none can doubt of, that knows how 
inflammable it is, and how ezſily diſſolv'd in the ſpirit 
of wine. Now, how ſuch a ſubſtance can be narcotick, 
is not as hard, to ſolve, as it may ſeem ſtrange at firſt 
light; for it is clear, that any thing can, be PENCE 
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which can for ſome time obſtru the commerce of the Pug | 
internal and external ſenſes: And it is as plain, that any 
thing can effect this, which can either fix the animal 
ſpirits, ſtop the ſmall paſſages of the brain where they 
are form'd, or hinder their influx into the nerves; a ſub- 
ſtance that is ſulphureous, and conſequently of ramous-: 
and pliable parts, can do either, or all three; and, con- 
ſequently, op7um can'be together narcotick and hot. 
Finally, The reaſon why op:um does ſtop: the influx of 
the ſpirits into the organs of the external ſenſ:s, whilſt 
reſpiration and the motion of the heart go their ordinary 
train, is, I believe, becauſe the inſertion of the Carotid: 
into the brain is nigher the origin of the nerves that 
convey animal ſpirits into the firſt, than them thai ſupply 
the latter; whence it may very well happen, that the 
little quantity of opium that 15. ordinarily preſcrib'd, 18 
altogether taken up in obſtructing the firit {mall paſſages 
it meets with; and that none, or at leaſt a very incon- 
ſiderable part of it, reaches the Cerebellum, where the 
par octa vum has its origin. Add to this, that it is very 
probable that theſe nerves are wider, and the ſmall 
channels of the brain that lead towards them more open, 
by reaſon of the uninterrupted motion of the animab! 
ſpirits in thoſe parts, than others are where this motion 
is oft diſcontinued ; ſo that they cannot be fo eaſily ob- 
ſtructed as the latter. St * ; 
9. There 1s a plant that grow? on mount Libanus in Sy- 
| ria, which the Arabians call the Geladen Herb; it begins to 
appear in the month of May, after the ſnow is _ „ 
in the * it appears all in a flame, and continues 


like a torch until morning, without diminution of its 
f ſubſtance. Moreover, the people of that country thin 
i the tranſmutation of metals 1 be compaſs'd, but 
| they dare not dig it up, becauſe ſuch as have-attempted : 


it died on the ſudden, and in the undertaking. ray 

your thoughts upon theſe ſurprizing phenomenons. | 
An/. Suppoſing the relation true, all the parts of it 
may be ſolv'd with one very ſimple cenjeQure. Only 
ſuppoſing that this plant grows in a bituminous and ful. - 
phureous foil, which is always exhaling ſteams in great 
quantities, which being condenſed by the cold of the 
night, kindle into a flame; which is no greater wonder, 
Q 5. than 
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chan to ſee the fat exhalations of church-yards burn like 
flame in the air: Now when the ſun is riſen, he rarifies 
theſe vapours, and that fo thin, that they mix with, and 
Joſe themſelves in the ambient air. As to the tranſmu- 
tation of metals, it is a groundleſs thought of the vulgar; 
but as to the ſudden death of thoſe that attempt the dig- 
ing up of this plant, it may be true, for aught we 
ow ; for it's hke . that a great quantity of thoſe 
ſteams, which probably being groſs, are narcotick, may 
either ſtill the motion of the blood, or fix the animal 
ſpirits, and fo of necęſſity bring ſudden death. 
Query. Whether The Young Student's Library, pro- 
peſed by the Athenians, be not the caft Common-place-book 
of ſeme antiquated peaagegue ? 
An. *Tis very probable; for the authors ſelected ſeem 
to be {uch as were moſt likely to fall within the acquain- 
tance of a pedant, whole = 1 life had been deſtin'd to- 
the teaching of boys to decline amo, and to tell their 
fingers, and inſtructing of ignorant peaſants in the know- 
ledge of their chriſtian names, and the church-catechiſm. 
This medley of authors ſeems to be weil ſorted; Virgil's 
Encids, and the works of St. Auſtin; Lucian's Dialogues, 
and Dr. Hammonds Practical Catechiſm; the works of 
Arijio:le, and Culpepper's Midwife ; Horace and Bunyan's 
Pilgrim's Progreſs ; Ovid's Metamorphoſis, and Dr. Sher- 
keck on Death; the Call to the Unconveried, and Martial's 
Epigrams. Tn ſhort, the man who made this collection 
was a very neceſſary man in his generation; for here one 
may learn to cap verſes, and turn a pancake ; fave ſouls, 
and cure corns and kib'd heels; ſteal a flouriſh to adorn 
a country ſermon, and ſet forth a breaking- up declama- 
tion: So that the improvements the firſt deſign may re- 
ceive from ſo learned and judicions a ſociety as that of 
the Athenians, will render this miſcellany as uſeful as a 
pacing- ſaddle, or the late famous engine to part cream- 
cheeſe; very neceſſary to be read by NJorłſbire v——rs, 
and their pious dairy-maids, ſchool-boys, fidlers, fen- 
cers, midwives, and Athentans. 
Query. Whether it is not the real intereſt of the Athe- 
nian Soctety, rather to endeavour the keeping up of tht 
London Mercury, than its diſcontinuance ? 
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u. The Noman hiſtorians tell us, that it was once 
very hotly debated in the Senate, what they ſhould do 
with their rival republick Carthage ? Some were for ut- 
terly demoliſhing it; but others were as earneſt to have 
it ſtill preſerv'd, out of a prudent conſideration, that if 
that city were once deſtroy'd, the Romans would prove 
reſty and effeminate. And now let the Athenians, if 
the K pleaſe, (ſince they have a prædicator amongſt them) 
make the application. N 
- Query. What is the rea ſen why @ checquer is plac d at 
ale hoisſe- doors? 5 A* 8 * 
Ai. This queſiton was ſome months ago ſent to the 
}  At'enions, by the fame token that they were oy to: 
ſiy, That without doubt a reaſon might be found for 
n this cuſtom ſomewhere or other in hiſto;y ; but that for 
. their part, having other more material queſtions upon 
their E they would not give themſelves any farther 
trouble about it. Now, there is no great myſlery in the 
matter, nor is a man oblig'd to turn over his Selden or. | 
Spelman to find it out: For all that need to be ſaid on 
this occaſion, is, That ale-houſes in the days of yore | 
were places of gaming, where our ſober anceſtors us'd to 
| — away an afternoon, or ſo, at cheſs; and therefore, | 
for diſtinction- ſake, they plac'd a chequer over the door; 
juſt as now where a billiard-table, or a green and two 
| bowls are painted on the ſign, any perſon may be confident y 
he is not far from a billiard-houie or a bowling-green. N 
Query. Of what antiquity is dancing upon the rote? and 


| 
what may te ſupper d to give the firſt riſe to that ſport ? | 


* 
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Anſ. Tho! the latter end of Augyft be the fitteſt. time 
to anſwer this queſtion ; yet fince the Queriſt has been 
ſo importunate of late, we can tell the antiquity of it is 
f unqueſtionably very great: For (not to mention any 

| more) Terence, Who liv'd a conſiderable time before the 
birth of our Saviour, mentions it. in his prologue to the 
| Heeyra ; where, taking occaſion to complain of the thin- 
neſs of his audience, and the ill ſucceſs of his play, he 
aſcribes it to the people's being ſo mightily taken up ar 
that time with a rope-dancer : Ia populus ſtudio ſti pitus 

in funambulo animum occuparat. | 
"Tis ſomewhat difficult to aſſign the time preciſely 
when this ſort of recreation firſt appear'd in the "_ 3 
at 
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but it is no ill-grounded opinion, that it commenc'd 2 
little after the invention of the theatrical ſports, which. 
derive their original from the merry-meetings of the old 
Pagans in vintage- time, where they firſt offer d ſacrifices, 
and then fell to good eating and drinking, and at laſt, 
when they were in their cups, thoſe that were the top- 
wits of their reſpective villages pelted one another with 
doggrel, and country-raillery; which prov'd the firit 
occaſion of comedy; and others, who valu'd themſelves 
upon feats of activity, would divert the company b 

dancing and leaping upon leathern- bottles that were well 
greas d and anointed ; and fo this exerciſe, perhaps, gave 
the firft hint to our active ſport, which now makes up. 
ſo much of the entertainment at Bartholomew-F air. 
And as the Remans borrow'd their comedy from the 
Grecians, fo it is not improbable, that to them likewiſe 
they owe their.rope-dancing. | 158 


Gentlemen, 21 4 

In your laſt London Mercury you very clearly flated the 
controverſy about that famous paſſage in Joſephus, lib. 18. 
cap. 4. concerning our Saviour, viz. Whether it was re- 
ath genuine or not, or whether interpolated by the pious 
frauds of the primitive Chriſtians ? It appears very odd 
to me that Joſephus, who was /o exad an hiſtorian of the. 
fairs of udea, ſhould be ſo highly filent, and ſay nothing 
of our Saviqur : For, tho the place where this teſtimony 
of bis concerning Chriſt, appears not altogether ſo proper for 
it; yet if this is not really the teflimony of Joſephus, he no 
where elſe takes notice of bim. But, Gentlemen, granting 
this paſſage to be ſpurious and forg'd, yet would it not 3 
better, and more for the promotion and fropagating A 
Chriftanity, io have the common people believe it to be 
true? I myſelf have heard it urg d by a reverend Divine, 
as a collateral proof of the miracles our Saviour wrought ;_ 
nay, he did nct flick to quote even Seneca too, though that 
philoſopher no where takes notice of bim; except his epiftle 
10 St; Paul, and St. Pauls to him, be of any weight, 
| However, after all, I believe the defign of that reverend 
gentleman was goed, and purely to poſſeſs his auditors with 
a greater regard and reſpect for the truth of our * 
71 
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Tis wery neceſſary that your next Mercury ſhould anfewer- 
this, and fo put an end to the diſpute. I am, * 
PPTP Your humble ſervant. 


An/.. Since there has already, in our laſt, been ſo much 
ſaid of this matter, a few lines will diſpatch an anſwer . 
to this ingenious gentleman's queries, His furſt objection 
carries but little weight with it, which is this : Becauſe. 
Jaſepbus does no where elſe make mention of our Saviour, 
than in this place, that therefore he muſt do it there. 
Now. Jaſepbus does no where in his work take notice of 
the Infanticidium by Herod, which an exact hiſtorian, 
one would think, ought to have done: But the moſt 
accurate hiſtorians that have come to our hands, have 
doubtleſs omitted ſeveral things done in their own times, 
2 them ag hom to relate. SS lib. oy 8. 

clefraft. Hiſt. inde uotes 7a 's Antig. lib. 17. 
as Hangeadga as — does 200 others, 2 "6a 
makes him relate the puniſhment with which God afflĩcted 
Herod for the murder of the young children, leaving out 
the names of Juda the ſon of Sariphæus, and Matthias 
the ſon of Margalotbus, who were ſlain by the command 
of Herod, long after the murder of the r e 

which Jeſepbus mentions not at all. But if chis paſloge 
were genuine, how could it poſſibly have eſcap'd the 
notice of Juſtin Martyr, in his dialogues with 7rypha 2. 
— how | ſhould Tertullian and — N ſo 
ngely forget to urge its authority againſt the Jews _ 
2 hep me ? And laſtly, is it not 
a miracle, that none ſhould ever take notice of it till Eu- 
ſebius's time, who, *tis very probable, was the firſt ſtarter - 
of it? St. Hierom tranſlating that part of the teſtimony, 
dr. I 6 Xe:5%;, does not fay, Hic erat Chriſtus, but cre-- 
debatur efje Chriſius. St. Hierom was very well acquainted 
with the frauds of thoſe times, and believ'd it very im- 
roper for a Jew to ſay thoſe words. Cardinal Barons: 
ys, that in an Hebrew manuſcript he found thoſe words 
{cratch'd out; and 'tis very likely (if it be true, what Ba- 
ronius ſays) that he that did it, had detected. che forgery. 

To the latter of this gentleman's letter we have 
no more to ſay, but that we think chriſtianity has no 
need of the ſupports of artiſice, forgery, or Wr 
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At this rate the Sibyls. wer/es, and Agbarus's Epiſtle, are 
to be efteem'd authoritative. and uſeful; whereas the 
rather ferve to expoſe our holy religion to the inſults of 
Spine/a's gang. At this rate the learned men of this late 
age have trified away their time; Monſieur Baluze, and 
our learned proteſtant divine Bloadel, might have ſpar'd 
tune trouble to the world and themſelves. The fables of 
the Denum Conſtantini, king Lucius, and the Thebean 
- Legien, ſhall be cry'd up; and for our proteſtant intereſt, 
that of Pope Joan. Our bleſſed Saviour call'd himſelf 
truib; let it be therefore our buſineſs to ſind it out and 
adore it. Lactantius ſays well in his Inſtitutions, Summum 
ſapientiæ gradum attigiſti quando falſa intellexeris. - 
ry. Whether the herb, which we commonly call fern, 
bears or produces any Jeed? Aud how and which way it 
is to be ſaw'd ? <a aegis a h 
Anſ. There is a conſiderable number of plants reckon'd 
among the Imperfectæ, or ſuch as have neither ſeed nor 
flower, which by later diſcoveries are found to be by far 
- the moſt fruitful of any in —— of ſeed: So the 
fern, polypody, maidenhair, ſpleenwort, and the reſt of the 
| capillary plants, were call'd a hermæ, and never known 
to bear any ſeed, until the invention of microſcopes, by 
which it was diſcover'd that thoſe little heaps of dun that 
appear'd on the backſide of the leaves of theſe plants, 
were ſo many heaps of ſeed; but ſo ſmall, that one ſingle 
in was not viſible to the naked eye. Hence ſuch plants 
are call'd epiphylloſperme, becauſe they bear their ſeed on 
the leaf. And the beſt way certainly to gather or pre- 
ſerve the ſeed of them, is to pluck one of He leaves with 
the ripe ſeed upon it. So the fucus, or 4/ga-marina, in 
Engliſh /eaavrect, was reckon'd among the more imper- 
fe& barren plants, until that learned naturaliſt Dr. Tancred 
Robinſon firſt diſcovered that theſe bladders, ſo eonſpi- 
cuous in the leaves of the brech, were the ſeed-veſſels 
of that plant, and that they contain perfect ſeed within 
them. either do I in the leaſt doubt, that all kinds 
of moſs, coral, ſponge, &c. and even muſhrooms them- 
ſelves, have ſeed, or that it ſhall lie long undiſcover'd 
in them, tho' as yet we have no certainty of it. 
Qu.  2uid Baccho Nymphas adbibes temerarie, Caupo, 
Cum quo fit natus debeat igne mori; 
Reſp. 
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Res. Diſpare Dii ſexu vincuntur, amice, domamus 
Sic Bacchum Nymphis, fic Venerem maribus. 
Query. By what means was it, that the ſepulchral 

lamps of the ancients did ſome of them burn 1000, others 

150 years 4 6 WE 

Au. The Queriſt tells us, that he believes himſelf able 
to make ſuch; but I hope he'll pardon us, that we do 
not believe him; for we are. ſo far from that, that we 
believe there never was any lamp made to endure ſo long. 
It's true, Monſieur Des a as taken much. pains to 
adapt his philoſophy to this phenomenon ;. but we may, 
without injury to that great man's memory, ſay, that ſe- 
veral more inſtances may be given for his being concern'd 
for the explication of appearances which never were. 

We have receiv'd a letter from the gentleman, whoſe 
query about the explanation of the 17th verſe in Juvenal, 

Sat. 11. - ; 

Qui Lacedæmonium pyti/mate lubricat orbem,. 

we anſwer'd before. This gentleman is, it ſeems, not 
pleas'd with the conjecture we make how it is to be un- 
derſtood, but tells us, That /. Yoſius (who, he ſays, 

underſtood bawdy 3 interprets that paſſage to 

a very obſcene ſenſe, Cc. We are not ignorant how 

Voſſius would have that place to be underſtood ; but we 
think we have but little reaſon (notwithſtanding what 

Viaſtius has ſaid of the matter) to depart from believing } 
| the other interpretation we before gave | 

Net. in Catul. of it to be true. Pity/ma is no more 

p. 59. than the wine either ſquirted from be- 

tween the teeth, (as we generally try 
that way whether the wine be good or my or elſe ſome 
little left in the glaſs, and flung upon the ground. In 
this ſenſe Chremes in Terence's Heautontimoreumenos ſpeaks : 

Pitifſando modo mihi quid vini abſumpfit ® Sic, hoc 

dicens, Aſperum pater, hoc eſt: aliud levius ſedes vide 
relevi dolia omnia, &c. We think this a very fair in- 
ſtance of its ſignification. Vetus (of whom the Qxeriſt 
knows the epigram, | 


Quod „i non placeat ſalax Catullus 
Effeti cape neguiora Voſſn) j: 


is mighty willing that this paſſage ſhould be choughe 
0 | z 


baw 
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bawdy; and indeed that _ Juvenal gives great coun- 
tenance to his PIER ich treats of a vice not fit to be 
named. As to the paſſage in Apuleius, we like not the 
reading either of Lipfius or our Price. It may be read 
either deterrime fortune in the gen. caſe fing. and under- 
ſtand manczpia, or ſome ſuch word; or di/crimina fortune ; 
or, if that don't pleaſe him, retrimenta fortune. Apuleius 
is not ſtrict to Latinity, (for ſo much he confeſſes himſelf) 
and no bod - ought to be accountable for his negligence... 
We have not yet had leiſure to conſult our books about 
the receipt to make Lacedemonian porridge for the Queriſt, 
who ſays he was old, and would willin 65 leave off eating 
fleſh, if he could find the way to — 5 that broth. We 
adviſe him rather to find out the duke of Buckingham's 
famous receipt for making of porridge, with which the 
taylor's wife would have the Whole bill paid. 
Qu. I ben was the ſurplice firſt inſtituted, and by aubom? 
Aiſcu. I doubt not but many habits, rites and cuſtoms, 
both of the Jeb and Heathen temples, were 55 
into the Chriſtian church in its very infancy; and among 
th: ſe I reckon the /urplice. . T he Jewith prieſts had pe- 
culiar veſtments, which they put on when the officzated,.. 
and fo had the Heathen ; their ſacred garments were of 
hnen, and for colour white : And in the like habit did 
the ancient miniſters of God incompaſs the altar, as one. 
of the fathers expreſſes it, in imitation of the angels (by 
whoie name billions and prieſts are ſometimes called)- 
ſtanding about the throne of God, of which the altar 
was look'd on as a repreſentative. Now of angels we 
real, That whenever they made their appearances on 
earth, their garments were white and ſhining, * 


Gentlemen, 
We are . two, huſbandleſs. young creatures; a gentleman - 

4 now in love with one of us, — diſpenſeth his pretenſionn 
fo equally, we could never yet make a reaſonable conjecture 
which it was, ibo each of us ha; vanity enough to decide 
it in-her own favour. One night this gentleman paſs'd 
a compliment on us to this purpoſe : If he were a monarch, . 
he could marry the one; and be ſatisfied to beg his 
bread with the other. Query, Which . of theſe was the 
greateſt compliment f Kind gentlemen, pray reſolue this. 
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in your next Mercury, and. you'll mightily oblige, at laſts 


one of , || 1703 CONTI ARS 
Four humble ſervants. 


Anſ. Why truly, ladies, we are abſolutely of opinion 
that the laſt was the greater compliment; for if the gen- 
tleman defign'd any favour at all in his expreſſion, it 
muſt 8 fall on her ſide, by how much the more 
probable it is, that he will ſooner be a Beggar than a 
monarch. Though ior the firſt huſpandleſs young crea- 
ture's comfort, we. aſſure her, that we have a young 

entleman for her in our ſociety, upon condition ſhe 
[= food with her, as well as appetite ; for he will by 
no means be ſatished to beg his bread with her, 80 
we take our leaves for this time of the ladies, adviſing 


them friendly, to be as ſpeedy. as they can in g 
huſbands ; for if the war laſts fn (as tis likely it will) 
they muſt expect the commodity to be ſcarcer, and ad- 
vance at leaſt 200. per Cent. f ws 
Query. What was the jus nigrum made of, that Plu- 
tarch zells us vas eaten by the Lacedemonians ? _ 
A. Tis a hard matter poſitively to ſay of what it 
was made, there is indeed fo little room even for con- 


jecture. The Lacedemonians were of all people the moſt. 


tem n in their diet, as Plutarch in vita Lycurgi wit- 
neſſes; and this (Ciro, or ſparing diet of theirs, was 

for theſe reaſons (of which 2 on, and Plutarch in 
his Laconick Inflitutes) that they might be the better able 


to endure hunger when oppreſs'd. by war; and beſides, 
imagined it both healthful, and to cauſe a greater N 


th 
ag ity of body. But this Ag Fw Was a fort of broth. 
a 


t was deſign'd chiefly for their old men, the young 


being allow'd fleſh; and that this porridge was in the 
reateſt eſteem among them, 2 any other dainties, 
Plutarch teſtifies in Laconicis, and in Lycurgo : Tor dd 
dn ive AN Wag TEN winas Che, dri pre 
Reeaody d:io0 , 785 t &c. That the com 
ſition of it was pieces of fleſh and blood boil'd with falt 
and vinegar, we conjecture from Pluarch de tuenda Va- 
tetudine, where he ſays, That the Lacedemonians uſed to 
give their cooks ſalt and vinegar, and bid them procure 
the reſt from the victims. if this wall pat frat Be 
earned. 
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learned gentleman that ſent the puery, if he will have a 
little patience, he may doubtleſs expect a better account 
from the moſt learned ſociety of Athenians. 

Query. Whether the reformed churches, beyond ſea do not 
all make uſe of a form of prayer, or which of them does not? 
And whether they do not approve of the liturgy of the church 
of England, or which of them declares againſt it ? 

Au. Dr. Durel hath fully evinc'd to the world, that 
the reformed churches do uſe forms of prayer; the Lu- 
therant throughout all Europe, and Calvin liturgy, is 
moſt commonly bound up with the French bibles; and 

"Fobz Knox himſelf penn'd a liturgy for the Scorch proſe - 
terians : The way of extempore praying was borrow'd by 
the. di/enters from the emiſſaries of Ts Romiſh" church, 

who, by the pretences of purer devotion, ſought to brin 

the common-prayer into diſrepute. In the ſame book 
is proved, That the reformed churches do approve. of 
our liturgy ; and it is plain they do, becauſe in the 
harmony of confeſſions, ſo often printed at Geneva, &c. 
the XXXIX articles of our church (in which it is well 
known that both our diſcipline and ſervice are aſſerted, 
as conſonant to God's word] always. find a chief place. 
And whatfoever ſome private hot-headed men may have 
aid to the contrary, in their letters to their private friends, 

I know of no church that hath expreſs'd her open diſlike, 
either of liturgies in general, or in particular of our 

excellent „ e | e theft oy wo 

| nery. The Athenians excuſed themſelves from. giving 

a Darin anſwer to the. queſtion which be 2 25 fare 
age, Vol. 6. Numb. 13. becauſe ¶ forſoot h they would 

not malt an olio of all eg 2 * hy then did they 
trump a Greek epigram upon Quid Baccho Nymphas, 

- fence Greek will certainly help to make it an olio, as ell 
as Latin? | 3 | 

An. We believe the pretence of the oi no more 

than they themſelves do; for we find them liberal enough 
of their Greek and Latin, nay, and Hebrew too, when 
they can have it on free-coſt. So that we muſt een 

impute it to the narrowneſs of their poetical genius, 
which can perform no feats out of Engliſb, (and in that 
but very ſorry ones, the Lord knows) till ſuch time they 
wall vouchſafe to convince us to the contrary. 


Query. 
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Query. Whether any of the Lacedemonian focity has « 
private penſion from the late king and Lewis the XIV th, 
as is ſuggeſted in the 7 letter to the Athenian Mer- 
- cury, - 6. ht Vol. 6? © | f 1 


Anſw. Not a farthing more than the Athenians had. 
from the preſbytery at Edinburgh or Geneva laſt year, 
for diſcharging the diſſenters of the guilt of ſchiſm in 
one of their Mercuries. Indeed, to put the Athenians 
out of their road, who pretend to anſwer all queſtions 
after us (tho* with what ſucceſs may eaſily be ſeen by 


their anſwers to the queſtions out of Virgil, Juvenal, &Cc.) 
we ſtarted up a ſet of ridiculous queries, and anſwer d 


them as ridiculouſly. We are ſorry to hear that ſome 


0 well- meaning men have been offended at two or three 


ges in them; though if a favourable interpretation 
were allow'd them, we are confident they would not 


appear criminal: It would be too tedious to deſcend into 
| — juſtification of them in this place, and there- 


we muſt e' en leave them to the reader's candour. 


However, before we part, we preſent our ſervice to 
the Athenian gentleman who anſwer'd the queſtion out 
of Lilly, and make bold to tell him, That ſince he was. 
ſo kind to beſtow the Titubo, and Poto, and all that, 
upon one of our ſociety, (who, out of a juſt conſide- 
ration of his own unworthineſs, thinks he no more de- 
ſerves them than any of the Athenians) he is deſit d to 


take Nubo, with the three ſcurvy imperſonals Piger, 
ind to relieve and com 


Query. I defire your opinion of V. 309. Satyrz 14. 


Dolia Nudi 
Non ardent. Cynici. 


Prateus in loc. /aith, Dolia (quippe fiftilia, ſeu teſtacea) 
non ſunt incendio obnoxia: But I cannot be reconciÞd to 


His opinion, becauſe dolium in y 77 differently from 
Es 


the ſame word, when joined wit or the like word. 
Anſau. The invention of that criticiſm is not owing to 


 Prateus : Lubin in his notes on that verſe had told us 
the ſame thing out of Pliny before. Nor doth Prateus's 
Treaſon pleaſe me, for if by non ardent we muſt underſtand 
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gon ſunt inrendio obnoxia, Diogenes's tub was certainly as 
liable to be burnt as marble or ebony, which the poet 
mentions. Nor is the Queriſt's argument againſt dolium 
without fil cogent, while the ſatyriſt mentions Dio- 
1 ſe houſe it was; and every body at Rome 

ew what manner of tub that Cynic lived in. The 
ſatyriſt means no more but this, That Licinius kept his 
ſervants always upon the watch, to obferve that no fire 
broke out and * his rich houſhold-ſtuff, his ſtatues 
of gold and ſilver, of braſs and ivory, and the nobler 
marbles, the loſs of which would not eaſily be repair'd 


(for he is proving the truth of that ſag e obſervation, 


V. 305. — Miſera eft magni cuſtodia cenſus.) But the 
Cynic tub (and therefore I would read it — At lata 
teftudine,. &c. to make good the antithefis) was proof 
againſt fire, it had paſt the flames once —_—_ and if 


it happen to be broke, another is eaſily purchaſed, or 


the ſame eaſily mended. — Eadem plumbo commiſſa ma- 


.nebit ; which is a plain intimation, ſays Lipſius, that it 
was an earthen tub, for they bound the pieces of ſuch 


with lead. Diogenes Laertius ſays, That the 
tub-belong'd to the city of Athens ; and that the Cynic. 


himſelf in his piles confeſs'd, That having ſpoken to 


his friend to provide him a houſe, he in the mean time 
made the tub in the Metroon ſerve him inſtead of an 


habitation. This tub Diogenes, in his epiſtle to Apol- 
lexis, who had promis'd to fit him an houſe, calls 


Kox ae, and -fays, that he did light on it by chance; 


bidding Apollexis rejoice with him, that he 


ad found 
out a way of living according to nature. The critick 
Menage would have this tub to be of timber, becauſe 
Lucian ſays that he roll'd it up and down; but withal 
he acknowledges, that an earthen tub (which certainly 
was thick as well as big) might: be be tumbled up and 


down in a ſoft and ſmeoth place. 


Query. Whether the Athenians be tot 45 able to write 


4 natural hiſtory, as Ogilby was to tranſlate Virgil, 


Shadwell Juvenal, or Durfey Horace ? 


Anſw. No, ſure; for tho? they have the advantage of 
finding ſome part already well done by the ingenious and 


learned Dr. Plot, &c. an — the others were not 


* 


ſo happy in, yet they have not the wit or — 
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Neal well. They have juſt the reverſe of Midas's fate; 
For what was before gold turns to dro/s, as ſoon as defiled 
by their touch. They would have taken it for a mali- 
cious obſervation, if any other had taken notice that 
Sparta was become a ſport for Athenian owls; but 
coming from themſelves, it cannot be conſtrued a mali- 
cious reflection upon them, who (poor fools) ſpoke 
truth (the almoſt only time they have hitherto done it) 
at unawares, without thinking, which they are not much 
addicted to. Thus they daily manifeſt, that though 
they have a SA LY among them, it is not of the Salis 
Attici. And now we are not behind-hand with them, 

ſo much as in a quibble. | 

| /tle, relating 


Query. Why the text in St. John's ff 9 — 
e old manuſcripts 


to the Trinity, is wanting in moſt of t 
in all languages ? s | rel 
Anſab. Perhaps it was never there; and I am incli- 
nable to believe ſo; becauſe among all the orthodox 
Fithers of the church, in the ow: when A4riani/m was 
moſt prevalent, I cannot remember that any one uſes 
this text as a proof againſt theſe enemies of the divini 
of our holy Saviour, which undoubtedly they wou 
had it been in their books; but if it were there, and 
ever eras'd, it was probably done by thoſe very here- 
ticks, when only. a few orthodox remain'd, and the 
whole world, as St. Hierom complains, woncer'd to ſee 
itſelf turn'd Arian. | 
Query. The Athenians, in their propoſals for a na- 
tural hiſtory, /peak of a rainbow appearing in an intire 
circle, Q. Which is the greater rarity, ſenſe in an Athe- 
nian Mercury, or ſuch a rainbow ? 
 Anſw. The latter ſure ; for we don't think it impoſ- 
ible, but the Athenians may ſometimes (as a great 
author ſays) deviate into ſenſe. Theſe propoſals the 
Athenians have copy'd verbatim from Dr. Plots inqui- 
ries, bating ſome ingenious additions of their own, ſuch 
as that of the circular rainbow, which came out as a 
forerunner to the reſt of the nonſenſe they were reſolv d 
to ſpeak about the rainbow the next Mercury; wher, 
amongſt other things, they tell us, that it is impoſſib e 
the rainbow ſhould not be perfectly round, unleſs the 
wind could blow an imaginary angle of 45 deg. 1 ou d 
* 


+ 
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adviſe them henceforth not to refute _ they don't 
underſtand ; and ſince this appears to be ſuch a mighty 
riddle, Pl tell them how it can be ſolv'd in few words, 
without blowing of imaginary angles, wiz. The ſmalleſt 
change of the figure of thoſe guts of water will make an 
alteration of the angle, under which the colours muſt be 
ſeen. If they ſhould be alter'd from ſpherical in the leaſt 
degree, inſtead of an angle of 41 and 52, the colours 
muſt be ſeen under an angle much bigger, or much leſs, 
according to different cafes. . FOB! 
Query. How old is the cuſtom of ſaying grace before 
meat? an dn: > f 
Anſw. We have reaſon to believe, as old as mankind 
ſince it "ſeems very natural, that we ſhould invoke the 
bleſſing of the author of our being on that which has 
ſuch an immediate influence towards the preſervation 
of it. It's an allowable pleaſantry, we ſhould tell our 
reader, it's as old as Dido, who, poor lady, wanting 
a chaplain (which perhaps might be the reaſon of her 
being ſo fond of ZEreas) after the houſe was huſh'd, 
_ a bumper fill'd, begins grace herſelf to this pur- 
2 Jupiter ( hoſpitibus nam te dare jura loguuntur?) 
Hunc lætum Tyriique diem T rojaque profecti? 
Ee velis, noſtreſpue hujus meminifſt minores. + 


Adfet lætitiæ Bacchus datur & bona Funo.  - 


Query. If there were ns light, would there be any 
warkneſs* And jo tf other contraries ? — 
Anſw. Though darkneſs be nothing but the privation 

of light, yet we have annexed a poſitive idea to it : If 

there never had been any light, there muſt neceſſarily 
have been a privation (or to ſpeak in the language of 
the ſchools) a negation of light, but ſuch as would not 
have cauſed in us that idea, which now we call by the 
name of darkneſs. The ' gentlemen who ſent us this 
guery ſent us ſome others, which we have not leiſure 

to anſwer at preſent. 55 1 

very. Whether nutmegs, or moral honeſty, mo 

Bl with the — Scotland? 9 Aren 
Arfw. To tell you the plain truth owt, Sir, the more 

ſouthern part of the iſland hath not much to bra _ 
l a ertility 
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ſertility in either of theſe; fruits: Our neighbours in 
Scotland have thus much at leaſt to ſay for themſelves, 
that be their principle good or bad, they ſtick by it. 
Query. How did the Lacedemonians puniſb adultery ? 
 Anſap. Why really not at all, that I can read of: 
Nor do I ſee what reaſon they had to order any puniſh- 
ment for a crime they could not be guilty of; for Ly- 
curgus (Who was their law-giver, and perhaps as crafty 
a legiſlature as antiquity can furniſh us with) gave indul - 
gence to thoſe whoſe inclinations did not lead them to 
approve of a marry'd life, or as Aenepbhon expreſſed, 
vb 9 rig ay Youre {68 (furorxels un \Benoilo,, &c. and yet 
were deſirous of progeny, let him (ſays the ſage Lycurgus) 
if he like the woman, and that ſhe be fertile, agree with 
the huſband upon the matter as well as he can, wiioaila ror 
tyola ix raue Tex en, that it may be lawful for 
her to make children (as the true tranſlation 1s) for him. 
Plutarch witneſſes as much; and Nzecolaus de moribus 
Gentium apud Stobæum tells us, that this privilege was 
given to ſtrangers, as well as their own citizens. Plu- 
tarch gives us the reaſon of their /egiſfator, becauſe he 
look'd upon children to be the commonwealth's in ge- 
neral, not reſpecting the fondneſs of particular parentsʒ 
ſo that he encouraged his citizens not to have a ſole re- 
gard to ſatisfy a luſtful and warm * (which now 
a-days we only aim at) but to conſult the publick 
and advantage. Plutarch in Lycurgo & in Apotheg. brin 
in one Gerardus ridiculing a certain fellow that aſk'd the 
ſame queſtion of him as che Queriſt does of us, to which 
we refer him, modeſty and our inclinations obliging us 
to deal kindly by our 2zeri/ts. This is indeed contrary 
to divine precept, and one would think natural reaſon 
too; but 1 ſuppoſe the chief reaſon that invited Lycurgus 
to allow a communication of wives, was to take effetuat 
means to exclude jealouſy and ſuſpicions, and reconcile 
greater friendſhips among them: For doubtleſs, he that 
would not grudge the uſe of his wife to a friend, would 
hardly deny him any thing elſe; and what was a great 
happineſs, likewiſe to remove all quarrels, duelling, and 
the devil and all (too frequent among us, which might 
ariſe concerning a bare woman) ”= i kept them in 
concord and agreement, which whatever nation enjoys, 


muſt 
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ruf- neceflarily flouriſh, as without it it muſt as neceſ. 
ſarily be ruinꝰd and deſtroy Cc. Pu dn 
uery. A \gentleman, who was affronted by another, 
order d his ſervant to lay wait for him from whom he 
received the affront, and to baſtinado him ſoundly : 4. 
that I came by, and the ſervant thinking-me the 
per/on, beat me moſt unmercifully. Qu. If 1 have not an 
ation againſt the maſter ; or whether ignorance will ex- 
euſe the faꝶꝶm | 5 25 
Ano. Ignorance of the fact does not excuſe the 
perſon that did the wrong: In our law we never exa- 
mine his purpoſe or intent, fam videmus; but our 
law 1s, that purpoſes in a perien that commands another 
to act, cannot be transferred from one perſon to another. 
A. — = man to rob 4 and _— C. A. is 
not guilty of that robbery; but if it be to lay poiſon 
for F and he lays it for — C. dies, As — 
of his poiſoning ; for the poiſon acts upon any, and was 
2 natural agent: In the other caſe the agent was a vo- 
agent, and follows his own will, not the will 
and pleaſure of A. | ; 
Query. Gentlemen, I am ręſolvd to go round the earth 
on foot; I defire to know whether my head or feet will 
travel moſt, and how much the one more than tbe other ? 
Anſw. Sir, be pleas'd to ſend us your height by the 
next, and the road you reſolve to take; that is, whe- 
ther it be a greater or leſſer circle, and we ſhall give 
you as exact an anſwer as the queſtion is capable of. 
ut that we may not baulk your curioſity, ſuppoſing you 
to be as tall as an ordinary man, if you will be at the 
expence of levelling all the mountains in your way, and 
miſe to trace the Zquator like a rope-dancer, your 
head will travel about ſeven paces more than your feet: 
Though we muſt confeſs, to ſolve the queſtion exactly, 
requires the 'quadrature of the circle; and this informs 
us of the great loſs we are at for want of it, in ſolving 
fuch an important and uſeful queſtion as this is. 
Query. Whether the knowledge ' of men or things be 
Ibe better ? 
Anſw. Of men undoubtedly ; for men are one of the 
nobleſt parts of thoſe things which are worth our know- 
ledge. But if this geatleman mean, Whether if a man 
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auere to be confin'd either to ſtudy men or books, which of 
the two is moſt eligible ? I ſtill anſwer, the ſtudy of men; 
for it's ſeen, that thoſe men who only converſe with 
books, imbibe many notions which are altogether im- 
practicable, and become, for want of converſation, proud 
and moroſe, conceited and ill-bred ; whereas converſa- 
tion with men (eſpecially after ſome acquaintance. with 
books) makes a man eafily, and without the trouble and 
ſourneſs of confinement, an accompliſh'd man, 1. e. a 
ſociable creature, a man of practice and uſe, to which 
all-ought to be directed. | "4 

Query. Having receiv'd great ſatisfaction in ſome 752 
lological Queſtions I ſent you, I defire to know how V the 
conſonant was pronounced by the old Romans? 

Anſw. Priſcian tells us, that the Digamma Ff and v 
had formerly the ſame force; and this we own it ſome- 
times had, when it was ſet before words beginning 
with a vowel, as in i; vis, ne contractedly, out of tag 
Vers ici ga veſpera 3 as alſo when it was plac'd in the 
middle, as in way ovum, os ob,, id. divus, &c. where 
it exactly diſcharges the office of the digamma : Never- 
theleſs, there are ſeveral reaſons that :ncfine us to believe 
that the old Romans pronounc'd v juſt as we do our ww, 
and no otherwiſe; for the Greciant always expreſſed it 
by a, as Virgilius die., valens Sag; and the pro- 
vincial Latin almoſt conſtantly uſes av for v, as vafto 
to waſte, vinum wine, wallum a wall, wexa a wen, 
vidua a widow ; To this we may add, that the Germans, 
and moſt of the modern nations in Europe, (except our- 
ſelves) pronounce it after this manner. 


very. Unde Martiali qui tradidit ora Capi 
* 5 Sic odis luſus, 6 Hymenge, tuos ? Pyro 
Uu nde Dionæam percurrere juſſus arenam, 
Cum femori conjux conſerit alma femur, 
Friget, & ad nullum ſurgit certamen amoris, 
Sed jacet, ignavo crimen onuſqut toro? 


Auſv. For a frolick, we'll anſwer this queſtion, à 
P Athenienne — Faith and troth, dear Sir, we believe you 
are a naughty man, and if the truth were known, a 
dealer in the mathematicks — a wirtuo/o in natural phi- 
loſophy — a wag, a mere wag, no doubt on't; — nay, 
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we fanſy you have red hair and a long noſe, but let that 
paſs, we won't be poſitive. —Why, here is a Q 
with a witneſs - Uude Martiali, Sc. It is nothing in the 
world but downright bawdry and obſcenity — and as one 
of our authors, Paulus Horatius, has it, Obſcexum eff 
guicguid extra ſcenam geri oportet : So much by way of 
etymology, to ſhew our learning. You have indeed, 
Sir, to give you your due, wrapp'd up your preſent in 
a clean handkerchief, and fo forth ; but what of all that ? 
You have miſtaken your men, Sir; you have gone to 
the wrong houſe — We Athenians are a ſet of moroſe, 
ſtarch'd fellows; ſome of us are already in the ſtate of 
matrimony, by the ſame token that one of us has a wif? 
that never long d but ſhe knew the perſon, The next are 
in a fair way to it; very pretty rogues, and ſwinging 
fortunes, let me tell you, and we'll give them brave 
jointures in Bæotia; and d'ye think now we'll anſwer 
ſuch a hbidinous queſtion ?—So much to the gentleman, 
to excuſe ourſelves from anſwering him in that ſcu 
language call'd Latin, which is ten times worſe than 
— for the Exgliſb reader, he may ſatisfy him- 
ſelf that it is a profane, wicked queſtion; and let the 
Lacedemonians do what they will, we for our parts will 
ſow none of your what- d'ye- call ms, your cuſhions to 
the elbows o — However, becauſe we will not 
ſpoil his longing for good and all, he may gueſs at the 
meaning of it by the following reply: : 


The riaſon is plain, for he finds to his ſorrow, 
What was mutton to-day, will be mutton to-morrow. 


Qu. Charus erat Phœbo corvus, aileta Minervæ 
Noctua: Cur junctos odit utergue Deus? 
Reſp. Garrula avis Phœbo placuit, taciturna Minervæ, 
Invenit gratum fic fibi uterque Deus. 
At periit priſcuſque lepos & gratia junctis, 
ubo tacere nequis, tu quoque Corve loqui. 
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1e College of * London. | 
Tom Gallypot, an Apothe trade, but practiſes phy- 
ſick as a Doctor near W fe f OY” 


Lancet Peſtle, an Apothecary by profeſſion, but boldly 
any ul rod to . Phyſician aud Surgeon alſo, to all 
his patients that want the aſſiſtance of either, living 

in —— Market. | | 

Retorto Spatula d Ulcereſo, an Apothecary in —— lane, 
but pretends to be a great Doctor, Surgeon, and Chy- 
miſt, valuing himſel? | 
and education. td * 
ack Comprehenſive, an Apothecary living in 

/ who — Kieaſelf only to be a Doctor, Surgeon, 

Chymiſt, Druggiſt, Diſtiller, Confectioner, (and on 
occaſion) Corn- cutter, c. 


. 


Trueman, a Gentleman of honeſt principles, endearour- 


ing to ſhew each perſon their faults, and uading 
them to act in their on ſphere only. pers | 


Meſſengers, Clyſter-pipes, Mortars, Saws, Forceps, Baxes, 
Bolt-hbeads, Crucibles, &c. and other Attendants. 


The SCENE, AroTHECarits HALL. 


4e ri. 80 2-5: 
[Enter Dr. Galen and Trueman. 


— — 
2 


—— ———_—_—_— 


True. Octor, good-morrow ; what news do you 

NE hear hom ht lot ? Who are taken up ? 

o are evidences ? ere are any perſons of qua- 

lity concern'd in it, d'ye _ ? "I Y | 
x 2 Dr. 


Obn Galen, Doctor of phyſick, and fellow of the 


much upon his foreign birth 


ftreet,. 


— 
© 
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Dr. I mind no plots, not I, but a plot to get good 
2 ve atients, K J can; but 1 dial bey Croc were 
O healthy. 8 | | © 

True. 80, what! You ſeem to ſpeak a little concern'd, 
and look as if ſomething had vex'd you; What's the 
matter, Doctor? GE | | 

Dr. Matter! Let me tell you, Mr. Trueman, I have 
been a phyſician in Londen almoſt forty years, and I ne- 
ver knew ſo little buſineſs to do in all my life-time. 
_ ?Tis a damnable healthy town grown ſince I knew it firit. 
J have known the time when I could go out and pick up 
ten or twelve pounds in a morning, come home to din- 
ner and empty, fo out again after to repleniſh, But 
I-am ſure the times are now ſo hard, that if my good 
father had not conveniently ſtepp'd afide, I could no 
more have bragg'd of living by my wit, as ſome men 
do, than the Bs of N— can of her chaftity,” _ 
1 True. Pray, Doctor, not too ſevere. Why damnable 
healthy? 4 | 

"Dr. 1 call that damnable healthy (tho' I know it bears 
another ſenſe) when the fickneſs is not great enough to 
require the ſkill of a phyſician, but every ignorant apo- 
thecary aſſumes the cure, and pretends to know more 
than the learned'ſt phyfician of us all. han 

True. What! Then you would not have the apo- 
thecaries recover peoples health, would you'? 

Dr. Yes, but I would, by all means; only let em do 
their part in their own ſphere, and within their own 
Himits or bounds; | 


[Tem Gallypot peeps in, with a Clyſter- pipe in one hand, 
and a Cordial Bolus in other.] 
True. Come in, come in; we are no ſooner talking 
Of rogues, but enters an apothecary. Prithee, Tom. 
* where haſt? been, that thou com'ſt with the accoutrements 
of thy profeſſion thus? 

Gallyp. Truly, Sir, I have been _ Houſe ; your 
lady was not very well to-day, and ſhe ſent for me, 
to toto cannonade her poſteriors : YOu Know by 
my inſtrument what I have been doing; and now 1 
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done that, I have” preſerited a ick bolus for her to 
take after it. yy 

True. A pox of your ſoecibeh bolus and you. 
wife i is never well, but when ſhe fanſies herſelf ill, and 
is taking phyſick, J think. Prithee, Mr. Gallypor, what 
will be the charges of this morning's work ?- 5 

Gallyp. Oh, Sir, but little ; you never ſtand upon 
that, I am fare, for your lady's, good:: 'She muſt 'alſs 
have a pearl Julep, and an and 1 draught, and then 
[ hope ſhe'll be very ſpeedily well again. 

True. A-pox had you, with your cramp names. Tel 
me what all this will coſt? I am fure/ left her well 
not above an hour 
__ Galhy. karge Rick. J Good Sir, be not ſo unrea- 

ſonably paſſionate, and Pl tell you, Sir: The pearl 
julep will be fix ſhillings and eight pence, Is bein 
dear ſince our clipp'd money was current: The ſpecih 
bolus four frallings and fix-pence, I never 2 les, 
| maſter in Leadenhall-freet never ſet down lefs, be 
« oe, it would: "The antihyſterict elyſter three ſhillings 
and fix-p-nce) a common one is but two ſhillings and 
fix-pence) and the anodyne — three ſhillings and 
four-pence : That's all, Sir; 1 all matter, an't pleaſe 
ou, Sir, for lady.” y Re 3 is what you pleals, 
ir. All the bill is but pbk ſhillings. © 

True. Very fine, *efaith! d'ye make a but at it? I 

ws * to be genteel, , Fg 
= your worſhip pleaſe,” I take it to be a fair 
4. — bill. | 

True. Do you ſo indeed? But I wiſh you had called | 
a doctor, — he would have advis'd her to have for- 
bore — g any thing, as yet at leaſt, and ſo I had fav? d 
thirteen ſhillings in my | 

Gallyp. Oh, my call a doctor! We W that, 
at at laſt very rarely, till we have done all we can with 

patients; an when we can't tell what to do with 
— then we oblige a Doctor, and call him in. 

Dr. Very fairly confeſs d, Mr. Galhypot; I believe 
you never ſpoke a truer thing in all your life. I am 
glad to hear your confeſſion to Mr. — and am 
very ſorry the inte does not think fit to handle you a 


P 3 Uittle . 
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little for your unreaſonable practices. I ſee you have 
impudence to demand a fee too, but wonder you ſhould 
do it before my face. | od r niet 
Gallyp. Truly, Doctor, I did not mind you: How- 
ever, I hope I may take what gentlemen pleaſe to give 
me. 
Dr. Pleaſe to give you! Faith, I am aſham'd to ſee 
gentlemen ſo impoſed upon by ye maſters Doctors. 
 Gallyp. Troth, Doctor, that was a lucky thought of 
yours ; we are but maſters, though they commonly call 


us Doctors. And now you put me in mind of it, ha'n't 


you ſeen my paper, ſet out March 2, 1695, wherein I 
make above half the College of 5h Bas, Maſters, tho? 


True. How | Mr. Gallypet ? How do you do that? 
That's a trick and half; pray let's know it. 

Gallyp. O Lord, Mr. 2 rueman, can't you gueſs how ? 
If the Doctor pleaſes, I'll tell you immediately. 

- Dr. With all my heart. 

Gallyp. J can infallibly prove more than that, if I 
once undertake it. You muſt know, that I own none 
to be Doctors, but thoſe who have regularly done their 
exerciſe for phyſick in one of our univerſities, that's 
plain: But hold a little, here's my brother Pe/le of 
King-ftreet coming in; he can be witneſs of the whole. 
Igad, I have fo ferreted and humbled 'em, that I'll 
ſpoil their aſſociation againſt the Apothecaries ; for they 
have aſſociated by the names of Doctors, and I'll prove 
above half of *em to be but Maſters at beſt. 


they are called DoQors among themſelves ? 


- [Enter Lancet Peſtle, with 4 Plaſter-box in his band.] 


Brother Pele, J am glad you are come in, in this 
nick of time; I was juſt tel ing Mr. Trutman how 1 
have humbled the College of Phy/icians : Hasn't thee 
read my yum of queries I put out Mareb 2, 1695 
Doſt not ſee how ſmartly and finely I jerk em? Hey! 

Peftle. Ay, brother, I muſt needs oy ou have done 


your part very handſomely, tho' I don't hear any body 


took much notice of what you ſaid. 


Galhp. 
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Gallyp. True, that may be; and does not that ſhew 

their want of underſtanding the more? None but a 
blockhead would ſlight ſuch ſmart reflections. 

Peſtle. J am in haſte, and muſt go to bleed an eminent 
citizen in Towwer-ftreet : So I am in haſte. : 
Tru. Hold a little, Mr. Peſtle, one word with = 
before you go. Bleed, Mr. Pe/le ? I thought you had 
been Ae. to an apothecary ? | 

Peftle. So I was, Sir; but I thank God, and my own 
. I have by = diligence perfectly acquir'd the 
whole knowledge of ſurgery, I phlebotomize as well 
as the beſt ſurgeon in London, tho? I ſay it, that ſhould 
not ſay it. I'II tell you how I came to be fo dexterous 
in performing that operation in particular. 


rue, Well, now I am fairly hope up, between two 
of you; one endeavouring to prove all his Doctors to be 
maſters, and t'other ſhewing his dexterity in pheboto- 


mizing, as he calls it. What a pox, were not both of 
ye bred Apothecaries ? 

Gallyp. and Peftle. Sir, pray be not ſo paſſionate. 
Yes, we were both of us bred Apothecaties : But 


knowledge —— 

pi Ip Enter Meſſenger. 

. Me. Is Dr. Peffle here? | 

. Pefth. Yes, he is. What, d'ye come from Sir Thomas 
in Tower-ftreet ? What, does he want to be let blood 
immediately ? | 

M. Yes, Sir, he does, and ſtays for you. 

Peftle. Good lad. Well, I'll come preſently. [ Exit Me/. 
Now I know he will be blooded by no body elſe. I have 
perſuaded him that all the Surgeons are blunderers, as 
to bleeding. Sir Thomas is a good-natur'd gentleman : 
He believes that no body underftands the curing a diſ- 
eaſe, or an ulcer, or indeed any thing, but an Apo 
thecary. Faith, he is one of the honeſteſt gentlemen 
in England. | 

True. You make him a fine gentleman indeed! Ho- 
neſt, for no other reaſon, as I ſee, but becauſe he ſuffers 
himſelf to be made a fool of by ſuch as you. 

Peftle. But, Mr. Trueman, aſſure yourſelf he's a man 
of very good ſenſe; all the Apothecaries in town ſay fo, 
and then I am ſure it muſt be true. He pays well, 1 

es 
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takes phyſick freely : Beſides, I particularly know his 
conſtitution ; after bleeding, he maſt take a purge or 
two, then ſome cordial powders, dulcifers of the blood, 
and two or three odd things more. But as I was ſay- 
ing, this Sir Thomas has a vein, as fine and as ſmall as 
the fineſt filk you can imagine. 

Trae. But ſuppoſe this true, does this make you a 


compleat Surgeon, ſo as to undertake the cure of any 


ulcer or wound? | | 
Peſtle. Puh! Mr. Trueman, I tell you *tis an eaſy thing 


for a man of parts to be a Surgeon: Do but buy a lancet, 


forceps, a ſaw; talk a little of contuſions, fractures, 
compreſs and bandage ; you'll preſently, by moſt people, 
be thought an excellent Surgeon, Eſpecially — ye 
mind me —— Lord, you nod, methinks, as if you 
were fteepy. ve e 

True. Oh, Sir, I hear you: But I fat up late laſt 


night, and am a little drowſy. But I heard you ſay you 


were a man of parts, I think, and that you had two fa- 


miliar acquaintance, compręſi and bandage. I grant it, 


Sir, [rubbing bis eyes] but till how does this make you 
a Surgeon? You may as well ſay, my keeping company 
with a biſhop, may make me a good divine. + 
Peftle. Alas! poor gentleman, I find you did not ſleep 
well laſt night. Hah! hah! I can't but laugh at your 
miſtake. My two acquaintance! Hah! hah'! l 
a pretty miſtake ! — but true enough: For a man muſt 
be acquainted with his buſineſs indeed. Now comprefs 


and bandage being a part of it, you may term them 


my familiar acquaintance, if you pleaſe, Mr. Trueman. 
Lord, I think the devil's in your for drowſineſs 
and gaping. | 
True. Pray, Mr. Pefth, ſay ſomething then that may 
divert me and keep me awake, for I proteſt, to hear 
you talk of fkill in Surgery, will never do. For my 
part, I am for employing every man in his own way; 
the Doctor for advice, the Apothecary for medicines, 
and the Surgeon for wounds, Oc. 5 
Peftle. Now, how you are miſtaken again! Don't 
you think that one man, being an Apothecary, may 
underſtand perfectly and thoroughly all three parts? 


e 
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| underſtand very much, as you ſay, eſpecially if he be 

a man of great learning. MSI 2987 

£ Peftle. Learning That ſignifies but little in this age, 

nor (1 thank our kind ſtars) had ever leſs encouragement. 

If you do but profeſs yourſelf an APNEA Ya and then 

undertake any thing whatever, (as we dare do) no body 
ueſtions but that you are an able Doctor, and a 

Surgeon at any ne. an 


the world fo blind as to believe it 
Peſtle. Faith, Mr. Trautman, they en are. 1 
myſelf have turn d out ſeveral Doctors from ſerving fa- 
milies, becauſe they would not preſcribe phyſick 22 
fully, and in large quantities, I , my 
patients, that they did not well underſtand their diſtem- 
wy per; ſo. have brought in another, who has fwingingly 
| dos'd em. I could tell you of a Sir Harry, that paid an 
5 hundred pounds for phyſick in ſix weeks, and I accepted 
it, being a friend, — — requiring one. penny for my 
fees. You don't know the myſtery of trade. 


True, In plain Engliſh, I know not what you call 3 
myſtery, but now I know the roguery of that Doctor 


and you too. What! an hundred pounds in fix weeks ? 
Bleſs me! What did ſhe. take? I believe ſhe ſwallow'd 

uineas made into bullets for the gripes, ſo diſcharg'd 
em again for the gold-finders : For I hear guineas are 


grown ſo cheap, that ladies begin to think they can take 


them cheaper than Apothecaries doſes. 


Pete. Oh abomipable ! Doſt hear, brother Galypor ? 


I proteſt, Mr. Trueman, you ſcan. * actions too 
narrowly, Wou'dn't you have us live? | | 
True. The ſame queſtion may as well be aſk'd 
highwayman, or a pick-pocket. Live upon 
gains, come do, and then it will wear well. 

Peſtle. Well, Sir, I'll go to Sir Thomas, and wait on 
you again preſently. : ja 
True. Nay, if you muſt be gone, e'en let's all go for 
the preſent, and diſcourſe the reſt over to-morrow. . , 
p kunt anner. 


J 


True. Oh, Sir, being an Apothecary, indeed, he may 


rue, Very fine, on my word! And do you think 


E 
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ACT IL. 8CENE U. 


Being the repreſentation of ſeveral Apothecaries eweighin 
rieb mens bones 22 by ſcruples. * 


[Enter Dr. Galen and Trueman.] 


Dr. R. Trueman, methinks twas a pretty diver- 
| fion yeſterday, to hear the Apothecary. brag 
of his ſkill in ſurgery and phyſick ; I could not imagine 
what he had to ſet up with, but a large ſtock of im- 
pudence. I know all his medicines in his ſhop did not 
coſt above fifty pounds, and in fix weeks time has he 
made an hundred pounds of one part of it. Such re- 
flections as theſe would make a man burn his books, 
and curſe the gentility of his education. It ſeems in- 
deed a wonder to me, that ſo many gentlemen, who 
ſerve in parliament, and have oft-times many younger 
Jons to provide for, do not find out a way to ſuppreſs 
theſe gripin empiricks and quacks, that their children 
may be the better able to ſupport themſelves in a genteel 
8 anſwerable to the expence they have been at 
in their education. In troth, tis a thing worthy con- 
fideration. | : 
True. Truly, Doctor, I am of your opinion; but in 
ſuch points our Exgli/ gentlemen, of what ſe& ſoever, 
are generally of the ſame temper with thoſe they call 
Church-of-England men, that is, lazy and flow in pro- 
ſecuting a publick intereſt, but active enough to promote 
their own private advantage. And this, to give you 
but one inſtance, is evident enough in the choice of a 
parliament-man, where the active diſſenter generally 
gets the day, becauſe the lazy churchman won't fiir to 
manage a publick cauſe, and chuſe honeſt repreſenta- 
tives, tho? his own private intereſt may be often pro- 
moted As aſhſtance of ſuch a publick friend. 
Dr. We have an Exglifþ ſaying that does a great deal 
of miſchief, which is this, That which is every body's 
bufineſs, is no body's bufing/s. Therefore I wonder = 
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the College of Phyficians don't petition the parliament for 
a ee 10 che caſe; and make 1t their particular bu- 
ſineſs. | | * : 


[Enter Tom Gallypot haftih.] 


Gallyp. College of Phyſicians! What of them? By 
your leave, Doctor, I think the company of Apothe- 
caries very ſubſtantial men, and are able to buy twice 
your college. They are money'd men, and have an in- 
tereſt almoſt every — Garry College of Phyſicians ! they 
are learned men, they ſay, but what's that to money ? 
Hah! hah! hah! Yn, 

Dr. Look you, Mr. Trueman, I ſuppoſe you know 
this gentleman 1s an Apothecary,. by his carriage and 
rude viour. | | 

True. Know him, Doctor! Ay, very well: But I 
ſuppoſe he has been taking a large wher this morning. 

- Gallyp. No, Sir, but I han't; I underſtand the re- 
gulating my health better than ſo. I that have praQtis'd, 
hs now near thirty years, know better things than 
awhets, as you call 'em. | 

True, Nay, Tom, if thee wilt have no excuſe made 
for thy uncivility, I have done. Then for aught I 
know, impudence 1s as neceſſary an ingredient to an 
Apothcary, as ſugar of pearl for your pearl cordials, 
with a pox. 

SGalhp. Sir, you are my patient, ſo you may ſay what 
you pleaſe. 

Dr. 1 have no patience to hear this fellow's prating. 
Trae. Nay, but prithee, Doctor, ſtay a little longer, 
Dr. LI beg your excuſe ; Ill wait on you to-morrow. 

| | [Exit. 

Gallyp. Let him go, let him go, Mr. 7 3 
he's envious of my parts for, under the roſe, I can 
write a preſeription as well as any doctor of them all; 
I learn'd that the firſt thing I did, by reading doctors 
bills in my ſhop. | | 
True. So, I am, glad you own your inſtructors. But 
. _ is that coming hither. fa gravely ? What's 

name 7. . 


[Enter 


* 
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L Eater Retorto Spatula d' Ulceroſo.] 


Gallyp. I can't call him readily to my mind, but I 
know him very well by ſight. I uſe to meet him at 
Apethecaries-hall. | SDS 

True. Sir, your humble Servant. Pray, don't you 
belong to the Spaniſh embaſſador ? 

Retort. 8 his Whiſters. | No, Sir; but I am 
an Italian born; my name is Retorto Spatula d'Ulceroſo : 
I was bred in Laꝶ to what you call an Apothecary, by 
which I attain'd to the knowledge of phyſick, both the 
theoretick and practick part. 1 alſo exercife the art of 
Surgery, as ſcarifying, cupping, ſtupes, rollers, and 
bandage, &c. Beſides, I can by Chymiſtry extract the 
quinteſſence of the Four Elements, and tame the red 
aragen And in fine, I can make up a cordial bolus, or 
pills, according to the beſt mode in foreign countries, as you 
may fee in my ſhop in —— lane. 

True. Hold, Sir, not too faſt : After all, with your 
hard names, I believe you are bred an outlandiſh Apo- 
cary; and they, forſooth, make up things far better 
than our Engli/þ Apothecaries do theirs. A 

Retort. Oh, Sir! infinitely better: In my ſhop, I 
ſhould be aſham'd, if my pills logk'd not like true gol 
tho? but gilt: My Bolus are all put up in gilt paper, cut 
in fine ſhapes and figures, a quire coſts me five ſhillings 
the cutting; beſides, the paper is pure Venice paper. 
My cortith are put into Venice vials, &c. And allthis 
alamodo de Italiano, to make the phyſick ae the 
better, work the better, and lot the better. O fine 
Ttalians ! e rt f 4 

True. Now you ſay ſomething, Look the better !. But 
to taſſe the better, or work the better, I don't well un- 
derſtand, Will a vomit work the better, for being in a 
fine Venice glaſs ? I think a little naſtineſs for a vomit 
makes it work the better. I knew a doctor that us'd 
to ſtir it with his finger before he gave it, to make it 


nauſeate the more. | 
Retort. Oh, Sir! that be very unhandſome: No 

Engliſbman can do fo finely as I can. : 
Fe, Then I muſt beg your pardon : I believe they 
can all do as well as you pretend ; but I ſhall look on it 
5 as 


C ” 
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as a needleſs piece of fo „ if they all ſhould do as 
you do: And am ſure he patient muſt pay more ſauce 
for his medicines. 3 F | 
Retort. O, Sir, that's very true; a good cook will be 
well paid for his ſauce, you know, Sir. ee 
True. A pox, but this is paying ſauce for the uſe of 
diſhes, like a young Oxford ſcholar's treat; if he ſpends 
five pounds in meat, tis odds but he pays three or four 
pounds for the uſe of diſhes and linen. I 
Retort. Sir, notwithſtanding all this, I never reckon- 
for a little Bolus above eleven or twelve ſhillings, made 
of very good Diaſcordium, very good Gaſcoin powder, 
and a little pearl. 3 
True. No! On Fe oy that's mighty kind, to take 
not above twelve ſhillings for all your fine dreſſing, and 
a groat's worth of medicines. And do you take any ap- 
| prentices? a f | 
16S Yes, Sir, I do, for about a hundred pounds 
a | 2 
True. Faith, and very well worth it too, and a great 
deal of money ſav'd, if you teach him all your trades; 
for the devil's in't, if one don't hit. For the education 


of a ſon, to be a regular Doctor, is reputed one .thou-. | 


ſand pounds charge at long run. Any Surgeon of note 
will Rave ns — wy twenty — more, an 
Apothecary ſifty pounds ar more, a maſt perhaps as 
much, "Now, o vou will teach my ſon —— 
and ſciences, I think I have a very good bargain. * 
Retort, I'll certainly do it, Sir, — vn. b 
True. Well, agreed: I'll ſend my eldeſt ſan to you, 
and when he is out of his time, Dll bind all his younger 
brothers to him; ſo each will have four trades or call - 
ings, won't they, Mr. Rerortos? 4 725 

Retort. D'ye doubt it? I thought you had known 
an Apothecary better, than to diſbelieve him in his-own 
calling. Nay, Sir, to be free with you,. I'll teach you 
how to multiply medicines ſo faſt upon a patient, that 
in a week's time he ſhall get ten pounds in ſome caſes, 
when the Doctor ſhan't get above twenty ſhillings. - . 

True. That's a rare art indeed! Then I-ſuppoſe you 
muſt attack your patient with à quadripartite 2 
0 


SN 
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Retort. I can do it, and will; and if you don't 
think this enough, here's my brother Comprehenſive a 
coming. | | 


[Enter ComprehenſiZꝙe. ] 


Compreb. He can, beſides this, teach him to make all 
forts of ſweet-meats, buy and ſell drugs, diftil all forts. 
of ſtrong- waters; nay, cut corns, for a need, to per- 
ſons of 3 | g 

True. Oh, Sir, then he is a corn- cutter only to per- 
ſons of _ | 

Compreh. No, not unleſs he pleaſes. 

- True. Nor any thing elſe, unleſs he pleaſes. How- 
ever, I am content my ſon ſhall only learn your four- 
arts, or ſciences, as you call them. I think that's enough 
for one, eſpecially if he learn thoroughly the laſt, that is, 
to multiply medicines, ſo as to get ten pounds to the 
Doctor's twenty ſhillings. | 

- Retort. That, aſſure yourſelf, I'll teach him per- 
fealy : For all the Apothecaries in town, now, under- 
ſtand it pretty well; and, I think, I underſtand it ex- 
ceeding well. | | 

True. Well, Sir, I thank you for your kindneſs ; but 
Pll fee ye all at the devil firſt, to learn how to ſwallow 
225 fetida, before ye ſhall have the education of my 

n. I think, if it be poſſible, ye have leſs honeſty than 
a lawyer that has but one cauſe in a year to keep him 
* — hi fit 1 

Compreh. Sir, our leave, this is not fit language 
for 8 to bear: He's a — 
of the quill, and an honeſt man, I'Il juſtify it: He was 
maſter of the company not long ago. 

True. That may be, and never the honeſter man, if 


© he teaches his apprentices to cheat. But, by your. 


leave, I ſuppoſe you are an Apothecary too, by your 

talk. Pray, what may I call wr name ? * Fae 
Compreh. My name, Sir, is Jack Comprebenſive, ori- 

ginally a North-countryman, and brother Apothecary 


Cu 
- 
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to this worthy 7 1 ee re 41. 

cero/o, Apothecary, ur > ymiſt, rr 

6 thy Ay, Sir, theſe titles I knew' before; and pray, 
Sir, how) many have you) * 

Compreb. Sir, I am in ſhort generally call'd Doctor 
only, but I alſo profeſs myſelf a Surgeon; an Apothe- 
cary, I ſhould have ſaid firſt, then Surgeon, Chymiſt, 
Druggiſt, Confectioner, Diſtiller, c. and to perſons of 
quality, Corn- cutter. And —»> ; 

True. Hold, Sir, pray, a little, till 'I take out my 
table-book, left I ſhould miſcall you, and not give yon 
your right title. 1 0 

Compreh. O Sir, no matter, Sir, to give yourſelf that 
trouble; I anſwer to any one of them. 

True. Sir, I am glad you do, for fear of giving of- 
fence, Then pray, Mr. 'Corn-cutter of q 74 that 
was the laſt title I heard) tell me, ſince you have fo 
many trades, which of all theſe were you bound to firſt ? 
r gt = 7 
Compreh. Corn-cutter of quality ! What, could you 
ick out none but that? I told you I was ufually call'd 
Doctor, and nothing elſe. I won't tell you what trade 
I was bound to; one would think you had ſenſe enough 
to eſs I was an Apothecary. | 
rue, Good Sir, pray don't be fo angry. How ſhould 
I gueſs ſo man es to centre in one man ? 8 

Compreh. Then I ſee you don't know the town. I 
thought you had told me you had been in town above 
thirty years? *: wid -- 

True. Truly ſo I have, and have known Apotheca- 
ries call'd Doctors, which are but two names; but you 
are Apothecary, Doctor, Chymiſt, Diftiller, — Hold, 
call my man, to give me my pocket-book out of —— 
Oh! I have it by me in my pocket. Faith, you muſt 
excuſe me, I can't remember all your titles. 

- Compreh. "Tis no matter, Sir; remember but Doctor, 
that's enough; I'Il anſwer to that, if you pleaſe. 

True. Mr. Comprehenfove the Apothecary is a better 
83 in my mind; it does not pleaſe me to call you 


- 
= * 


Compreb. 
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Compreb. Then call me what you pleaſe: I am ſure 
ſome of the greateſt men in the nation honour us with 
that title, and value our ſkill above a Ph fician' s often. 

True. I am ſorry they do; and do — 
fault in our government, that en * 
nious anten a 

Eser Pelle and Gallypot.] 


True. Now, Gentlemen, I ſee you are all four toge- 
ther, [11 leave ye a little, and go and ſee if I can re- 
duce the Doctor to a better temper. —— Your ſervant. 
| K tires = behind the- Hangings. 

7 Came. Gentlemen, now we are got by our- 

'; talk a little about trade: How ſtand af- 

— ? Is there any buſineſs ſtirring ? We ought to have 
a ( — every now and then, to ſettle what ought to 


er of our medicines. Pray, how do ye at 
— of the town price a doſe of common Paging 


— oh 


, about eighteen. Pence; ſome- 
— — with an hauſtus after them of three 


and fix-pence 

Peſile. go or can you live ſo? _ I believe all the things 
coſt you at laſt a ſhilling out of pocket. 

Retort, No, God forbid ! How could I live then ? 
Indeed they coſt me about fix-pence, and I take but five | 
ſhillings and fix-pence, ſometimes leſs, and I think thar's 
honeſt gains: Hey, brother! 

Comprih. Oh, very honeſt ! very fair! There's nothing 
can be fairer in the — | Shall I tell you, Gentlemen 
I not long ago had a patient, who accidentally had a 
robuſt heavy fellow tread upon a corn that grew on his 
left toe, which put him into ſome pain, perſuaded 

him he was a little feveriſh, ſo blooded him, and a 
plied a cauſtick to his toe (as I told him) to eat out the 
corn ; but unluckily eat to r and made a 

22 fler. 2 I b r IG. and di- 
11d ſome antifebriſuge drops, ſpecifi im only, 
and good for 2 befides. In ſhort, he lay ! 
of this but eleven weeks; and what doſt think he woul 
have paid me for the cure? 
DE EF Gallyp. 
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Gallyp. Faith, I can't tell; perhaps forty pounds. 

But why didſt not call a Surgeon at laſt, or a dead 
lift ? 
Compreb. Oh pox, man! I ſaw I could do it yal, 
tho* but ſlowly. But faith, I thank my ſtars, I have 
ſearn'd now to uſe them like the DoRors ; never call ih 
either, but when I can't tell what to do myſelf, © * 

Galhp. Right, ſo have I: | But what had'ſt at laſt? 

Comprob. What doſt talk of forty pounds Indeed, 
as an Apothecary, not above thirty pounds a month, 
or ſo, was enough ; but as — (and thereby ſaving 
many fees) and Surgeon alſo, I aſk'd him but ano hun- 
dred and thirty-two pounds, twelve ſhillings and od 
pence, and he ſcrupled to give it me. 

True, [Peeps in from behind the Hangings | 
df n et 3 _ Your rogueries an and c 1 omg 
out. 

Retort. Prithee, 3 was that d l in, and talle's 
fo ? . e ell, cs a 
compan w were he not too cen ous u 
a ma for gering a an honeſt livelihood. | 

Gallyp. Ay, he is well enough; but he has chat diſ-— 
obligi mour in him. 

rue. What o pot. if I tell ye that ye are knayes and 
cheats, when ye are fo, this ye call a diſobligi Ru- 
mour. Leave off cheating then, and Practiſe 1 
your own ſphere. 

Peftle. Cheats, and rogues, 4 knaves ! That wit | 
bear an action, I am fore, on 5 1 at law, and 
maul him. Have none of ye e Rel urge app'd, or (to 

ſpeak more modeſtly) has 2 ſcuryy? Let us 
employ him. As we take his — , let him take 
ours; I warrant ye we'll out-do him in making a bill 


of coſts. 


Compreh. That, brother, I don't queſtion: Beſides, 1 
you know, if a man be a knave, tis a hard matter to 
prove him ſo. Let's put him upon the proof of any _ 
one Apothecary in wh. If he thbald at at laſt prove itz 


why it is but one mangy hound in the whole pack. 
etort. Soft and fair, brother: For ſuppoſe he ſhould 
prove you or me, * to be the very kane a 
t , 
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talk'd of? Don't venture proofs. Come, let's threaten 
him with it, and he'll hold his tongue a-courſe. 
Gallyp. Gad, I won't venture it; not I. 
8 Nor I neither. Come, let's talk of ſomething 
elſe. Y 
Retort. Ay, prithee, brother Camprebenſi ue, tell me, 
didſt abate him any thing of the bill? - ß! 4 
Compreh. Ves, faith, I did; being an old cuſtomer, 
I abated the odd thirty-two pounds, twelve ſhillings and 
eight-pence, and took a goldſmith's note for the other. 
Retert. On my word, pretty well paid too! I ſup- 
p_ he had a good eſtate, and was a knight at leaſt. 
ut prithee deal ingenuoufly with me; what did it coſt 
thee out of pocket ? Ly. 
Cenpreb. Somebody will hear me, or elſe I would: 
I caſt it up to a penny, to ſatisfy myſelf what really I 
gain'd by my medicine. 7 
Gallyp. No, no, here are none but friends ; prithee 
tell us: I know you deal with lords, ladies, and knights, 
who ſometimes pay, and ſometimes not; but when they 
do pay, be ſure you mount em. | 
Gor To tell you the truth, they coſt — Hold, 
look if nobody be near us —  _ 
3 No: I'll look myſelf. [Looks.] There's no- 
tank Then to be plain, the prime coſt was fix 
s, ſeventeen ſhillings. and ſixpence farthing, or 
near that: So I got in the eleven weeks, clear gains, 
not above ninety-three pounds of one patient: That's 
all. 4 7 
Gallyp. Wou'd I had half a ſcore ſuch! I cannot. 
for the life of me make above ſixteen pounds in twenty 
clear gains. I mean, not —— in my by-fees of 
ten ſhillings and five ſhillings, or to. A | 
Compreb. No! Come, that's * well too, con- 
ſidering you are only Doctor an ny. But I 
am Surgeon and Chymiſt, &c. you know. 


| [Enter Trueman from the Curtain. ] 
FTruc. Is the Doctor here ? 7 


Ali. 
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All, Yes, yes. [ And all run to him to know what's 
| tze matter. 
True. as I find ye are all Doctors. O! Tom Gal- 
Heet, go call Dr. Galen, and bid him go to my wife; 
ſhe's fallen ill againgn. | | 
Gallyp. Sir, he i'n't at home. Can't I do it? Sir, 
*twill fave your fees. | | 
True. How do you know he i'n't at home? Go, 
I ſay. I fend for him, becauſe I would fave money, 
1 know laſt time how I ſav'd money by you, indeed. 
 Gallyp. Well, if you will have the Doctor, Pl] wait 
on him to your lady. [Offers to go out. 
True. Stay a little: New ye are all here together, 
I muſt tell you, with the reſt, before you go, that there 
was ſomebody behind the curtain, when you ſaid the 
medicines coſt but fix pounds ſeventeen * 294 
fix-pence, and an hundred pounds was paid for. 
Al. O the devil! What, are were betray'd?. .. 
True. Betray'd, d'ye call it? No, but ye have teld 
your rogueries and cheats in private, and I'll pabliſh em 
to the world, with my own ſentiments about the prac+ 
tice of phyſick. | 2 
__  Gallyp, Ay, pray do, fo you don't reflect on us 3 
you uſe to do things very fair ſometimes. ' 
True. Well, Tom, my advice to a patient is, as ſoon 
as he is ill, to ſend for ſome Doctor of the lower rank, 
of whoſe learning and ſkill in phyſick he has an opi- 
nion; and in caſe he grew worſe, to ſend for one of 
greater fame, reputation and vogue in the world, to 
oin in conſult : For the diligence of the one, who has 
eſs fame and vogue in the world, (tho' perhaps equal 
in learning and kill really, tho' not thought ſo in the 
eye of the world) may, and oft does make amends for 
the ſuppos'd greater ſkill of the other phyſician ; by 
which means the patient may more reaſonably, and 
upon juſter grounds, expect a cure. Theſe, gentlemen, 
are my real ſentiments. : | 
Gallyp. Now, Maſter, I like your diſcourſe very 
well, ſeeing you make no remarks on Apethecanes. 
Beſides, perhaps it may open peoples. eyes to ——_— 
me the ſooner ; for though I am an old Apothecary, 
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am but a Doctor: for J viſit in either capacity, 
either as an old Apothecary, which is as good as a 
young Doctor, or as a young Doctor, and that's as 
goed as Cother again, 7 OS 9 
True. But I thought you had left off ſhop, and ſtuck 
only to your DoQorſhip. . | 5 
Gallyp. So. I do openty, but . privately I keep a ſhop, 
and fide in all things with the Apothecaries againlt the 
Doctors. I am, and will be to ſuch families as yours, 
an Apothecary fill, that pay well. 
True. Ay, Tom, ſixteen pounds in twenty is good 
| 88 Your apothecaryſhip, I believe, outdoes your 
oQorſhip. 2 gs 5 ; 
_ Galiyp. What, Sir? I believe you heard me jeſt a 
little among the reſt, But pray no more reflections, I 
beſeech you. | . 
True. Well, I'll fay nothing to you about your de- 
gree ; for to me yon are an Apothecary ſtill, and no 
other: To you as ſuch, and to you all I direct my 
ſpeech; tis my opinion, that ye all ought to be forc'd 
to. take moderate prices, and be content with honeſt - 


C = we 
e. So we are. What would you propſe? 
True. In troth, Mr. Pefth, my p will ſignify 


8 e That's very fine indeed! How is that prafti- 
f : 


True. Why not, as well as the attornies bills' by the 
prothonotanes ? | . 
Peſlz. That's only when the client thinks himſelf 
over- rated. * 5 ; 
True. So ſheuld this be, when the patient thinks 
himſelf over-rated in medicine. n 
Pele. Very fine again ! You, and your politicks. 
Yau would make the Doctors our governors, wou'd 
you? Good Mr. Trueman, we beg your excuſe, we 
are his majeſty's free-born ſubjects. And after all, —M 


9 
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Mr. Trueman, how do the Doctors underſtand to make 
medicines? How do they underſtand the prices of 
drugs? Puh! You talk you know not what. Come, 
let's leave him. 2 e EE 
True. Mr. Peſtle, by your leave a little. How did 
all the Apothecaries learn to make medicines at firſt ? 
The gentility of their profeſſion, I confeſs, has been a 
reat hindrance to them in reaping thoſe advantages as 
they might (and with more honeſty than any of ye) 
otherwiſe have done. „FFFͥE!T! Ty ARS 2's 
Peſtle, Fen, let *em be genteel ſtill; I don't think 
them indeed ſuch fools, as that they cannot make me- 
dicines if they will; but why can't they keep their 
learning and gentility to themſelves, and let us alone? 
True. O! Sir, I am glad youallow 'em to be capable 


of learning to make medicines, if they pleaſe. Now, 


Mr. Peſtle, to tell you the plain truth, I hear they have 
actually made feveral good medicines at the College, 
and continue ſo to do. Thus they can make medicines, 
and price em too. Web 

-Peftle. How can they tell tho', when a medicine is 
good? . | 
* True. Very eaſily, Mr. Pele : They have taſte and 
fight to judge by, as well as ye. | 

Peftle.. —fç— all this true, tho“ I am refolv'd I 
won t believe it true; who, after all, ſhall give atten- 
dance to obſerve the operations of the medicines ? 

True. Who ſhould, but the Doctors themſelves? 
They are paid for attending their patients. 

 Peſtle. Hah ! hah ! hah! Ang, I mean, ad- 

miniſtring phyſick. How I ſhould laugh to ſee a Doctor 
giving a clyſter, and the bladder break and beſpatter 
END t! Hah! hah! hah! 
True. I find. you would be merry at ſuch a miſchance 
as that; but that's but idle to object, becauſe eve 
nurſe does that office o/ courſe, and all that ye pretei 
to, about ſick perſons, or elſe they are but ſorry nurſes, 

As for bleeding, the Surgeon ought to be employed. 
As for chymical medicines, the Chymiſt is at hand; 
and fo for all others. | | | 


o 


Pell. 
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Peſtle. Methinks er head 1s full of projects; can't 
you find out one to ſerve them in? | 
True. 1 don't pretend to be a projector; but I think 
the college would do very well to make all forts of 
medicines themſelves, and fell em out at eafy rates. 
What they deſign by forming a fund by ſubſcription, 
I profeſs 1 at preſent know not; but one of them told 
me t'other day, that they deſign to make that a fund 
for buying in drugs, Tc. and making of all forts of com- 
pound medicines neceflary for the ſick, ſelling them out 
again for {mall profit, ſufficient only to pay about a 
dozen ſervants, and the prime coſt of the medicines, 
with a penny in the ſhilling overplus to the college ; by 
which means the Doctors will be ſure to have fuk od 
medicines, and ſo well prepared, as to rely on them 
not to be ſophiſticated ; or, for want of any one pre- 
ſcribed, to be ſupplied by another in the room of it, 
as you Apothecaries oft do: If you ha'n't one thing, 
you in your mighty wiſdom- will put another in the 
room of it; ſo that the phyſician may preſcribe till 
doomſday, and the patient will be never the better, if 
ye ſubſtitute what medicines ye pleaſe, and after that 
put what prices ye pleaſe. | 
 Peſth. Prices, Sir? I fell as 7 any . 
in town; I never had above ſix ſhillings and eight 

your for a pint of pearl cordial in my life, and you go 
to that. | | | 5 

True. Not ſo paſſionate, Mr. Peftle ! I believe 
you ſell as cheap as your bre „but all damn'd dear, 
and much'to the ere of the poor. To remedy which, 
they propoſe to ſell a pint of good pearl cordial for one 
ſhilling and fix-pence, or thereabouts ; a cordial bolus 
for a groat, which ye reckon ſometimes one ſhilling and 
fix-pence, and ſometimes two ſhillings ; a quart of bitter 
drink for one ſhilling, for which I myſelf have paid five 
ſhillings and eight-pence ; and ſo proportionably for all 

HEE 


'other medicines. | | | 

Peftle, Puh! What if they do? Our old cuſtomers 
won't leave us, | W997 

' True, What if they do? Why then the poorer ſort 


of people will buy of them, becauſe they are ſure of good 
Tt an 
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dence to fave five ſhillings in fix ſhillings and eight- 


panes; if they can, to help pay taxes, and not have a 
il 


1 after a great ſickneſs brougnt in, enough to renew 
their fickneis again. Even the richeſt of all will be apt 
to be influenced by their phyſicians, when they tell 
them, that they are the only medicines prepared which 
they can rely on. In ſhort, every body will be will- 
ing in their illneſs go go to ſuch a place, where they 
can with great probability be aſſured of good and cheap 
medicines, ' ata, | EW | 
| Peftle. Good Mr. Trueman, you may een prate about 
ſtifling the practice of 2 till you are weary ; I 
warrant ye, let them do what they can, we'll eaſily 

rſuade people that we are all very honeſt men. —— 

e always faid you was a very prying, buſy, inquiſitive 
man, pretending to underſtand things I am ſure you 
don't underſtand. You haye a mighty opinion of your- 
ſelf. Come, let's leave him. 3 
Al. Ay, come, come, let's leave him. 

 [Exeunt four Apothecaries whiſtling wwith clyſter-pipet. 

Trae. Tis an old ſaying, Si populus wult decipi, de- 
cipiatur 5; if le will be cheated, e'en let them be 
ſo. I have done what lies in ay pn to open their 


eyes; and by telling the truth, have gain'd other mens 
hatred But, . 
1 neer to flatt * RE will be flave , x 
He that loves 2 is generous and brave, 1 j 
And ſcorns the wealthy and the thriving knave. 


Direction: 


and cheap medicines. The better fort will think it pru- 
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Directions to make thei Fanaticks Diaſcordium, 


"TAKE of the herb of hypoctily and ambition, of 
each one handful; of. he ſpirit of pride, two 
grains; of the ſeed of diſſention, diſcord, and edition, 


of each one ounce ;. of the root of obſtinacy, ſtubborn- 


neſs, and covetouſneſs, of each one quarter of a pound. 


Bruiſe the herbs, break the ſeed, ſlice: the roots, and 


pound them all together in the mortar of vain glory, 
with the peſtle of contradiction; put in a pint of the 


water of ſtrife, to be infus'd over the fire of feign'd 


zeal, adding thereto four ounces of ſyrup of ſelf- 
= The Uje of the Cordial is, 

When” 'tis lukewarm, let the Diſſenting brother take 

one ſpoonful of it morning and evening, hefore exer- 


ciſe; and when his mouth is fall, let him wink with 
his eyes, make wry mouths, and ſhed ſome few diſſem- 


Dling tears, and then let him ſpeak as the ſpirit of gid- 
=} 8 5112 K 5 1 5 


gives him utterance. | 
The Effet of the Cordial is, 


_ 3 Iewill make the Schifnaick maintain the. Alceran, 


aſſiſt the n to foment rebellion, and call it by the 
This Diaſcordium is to be had at every conventicle 


The End of the Third Volume. 
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